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Professional workers, sometimes referred to as knowledge experts (Brint, 
1994) or occupational experts who compete for a niche in the workplace 
(Abbott, 2002), are key players in the production of knowledge and tech- 
nology, the economic engines of postindustrial societies. Because of this, 
sociological analyses of the professions and their changing role in 21st 
century society are of critical importance. While there has been heated 
sociological debate in past decades (Carr-Saunders and Wilson, 1933; 
Hughes, 1958; Parsons, 1951; Wilensky, 1964), and to some extent today 
(Sciulli, 2005; Torstendahl, 2005), about the precise definition of profes- 
sions, most scholars have moved in a different direction to study the work 
and non-work activities of professional groups and how they and allied 
parties use the discourse of professionalism to realize their goals (Aldridge 
and Evetts, 2003; Cohen et al., 2005; Hanlon, 1998). This line of sociologi- 
cal enquiry necessitates engagement in comparative research ‘about how 
and in what ways the discourse of professionalism is being used (by 
states, by employers and managers, and by some relatively powerful 
occupational groups themselves) as an instrument of occupational change 
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Figure 1 Number of Publications Comparing Professional Groups and/or Countries by 
Year of Publication 


(and resistance to change) and social control’ (Evetts, 2006: 141). In this 
special issue, we bring together both new and established scholars from 
Europe and North America who are engaged in cutting-edge comparative 
analyses of the changing contexts of professional work. 

Comparative research, including across social groups and jurisdictions 
within and across countries, is uniquely placed to advance scientific 
knowledge about human societies. Social science disciplines, and sociol- 
ogy in particular, have for a long time been involved in posing broad 
questions about the impact of different social and economic conditions, 
state formations and cultural values on individuals and groups in par- 
ticular times and places (Esping-Andersen, 1996; Skocpol, 1979; Swank, 
2002; Tilly, 1975; Wallerstein, 1984; Weber, 1978). Indeed, as Swanson 
(1971: 145) argues, ‘thinking without comparison is unthinkable. And, 
in the absence of comparison, so is all scientific thought and scientific 
research.’ Comparative research, including between different groups as 
well as across different geographical sites, has also become increasingly 
salient in the sociological literature on professional groups (e.g. Benoit 
and Heitlinger, 1998; Burrage and Torstendahl, 1990; Hellberg et al., 1999; 
Johnson et al., 1995; Riska and Wegar, 1993; Torstendahl and Burrage, 
1990) (see Figure 1). Indeed, many scholars argue that any major advances 
in our knowledge of the professional groups necessitate such a compara- 
tive approach (Abbott, 1988; Evetts, 1999, 2003; Orzack, 1998). 

In this special issue, we take the comparative analysis of professional 
groups as our principal objective. We employ an explicit, multidimen- 
sional comparative approach to enable us to explore the boundaries of 
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influences shaping professions within and across countries and thereby 
uncover new and interesting dimensions to professional work. 


Review of the Comparative Literature on 


Professlonal Groups 

In preparation for this special issue, we undertook an extensive review of 
the social sciences scholarly literature on the professions, the work they do 
for a living and the discourses they engage in to legitimize their position in 
the division of labour. Our aim in conducting this review was to contextual- 
ize the work we present herein and also to help identify the key areas in 
need of further analysis. This review began with the typical database 
searches, including Sociological Abstracts (published between 1960 and 
2005) and the recent Google Scholar, using the broadest possible search 
terms such as ‘profession’, ‘comparison’ and “comparative”, from which we 
weeded out works that were obviously not on professional groups or were 
not comparative (either explicitly or implicitly). Some of these searches led 
us to relevant books — both authored and edited volumes — which we added 
to our database and then fleshed out with subsequent searches of various 
university library collections, Google Books and our own knowledge of 
books or book segments that included comparative dimensions. Once a final 
list was created, we collected abstracts and whole articles, chapters and 
books so as to code these various contributions — which totalled 207 — in 
terms of the countries examined, professions or divisions of labours examined, 
methodological approaches and key content areas as accurately as possible. 

Almost half of the contributions we analysed (n = 96) undertook com- 
parative examinations of a particular professional group across one or 
more countries.” Comparative examinations across professional groups 
themselves (n = 66) were somewhat less likely, and analyses across both 
professional groups and country dimensions were even less prevalent 
(n = 45). It is interesting to note that across both single and multiple pro- 
fessional group studies, some countries figure more prominently in these 
comparative publications (see Table 1). Not surprisingly, given the Anglo- 
American dominance in the sociological literature on this area of enquiry 
(Burrage and Torstendahl, 1990; Sciulli, 2005), the US and the UK are front 
runners. Other Western and Northern European countries figure less 
prominently but are within the top 10, along with Canada and Australia. 

In terms of professional groups examined in comparative studies, 
the medical and health professions dominate, occupying six of the top 
occupations examined (see Table 2, denoted in italics). The profession of 
medicine is included in over one-third of the publications we examined, 
no doubt related to the tendency of many scholars in this field to see 
medicine, along with law, as the prototypical profession. 
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Table 1 Frequency of Country Examined in Published Comparative Studies 
Single profession Multiple professions 


Country (across countries) (across countries) Total 
United States 32 67 99 
United Kingdom 35 50 85 
Germany 2 20 32 
France 8 22 30 
Sweden 13 16 29 
Canada 17 10 27 
Netherlands 17 5 2 
Australia 4 9 13 
Czechoslovakia / 3 9 12 
Czech Republic 

Italy 3 9 12 
Finland 8 4 12 
USSR/ Russia 6 5 11 
India 1 6 7 
Norway 6 1 7 
Belgium 2 3 5 
Greece 2 3 5 
Israel 1 4 5 
Japan 3 2 5 
Denmark 3 1 4 
Mexico 2 2 4 
China 2 1 3 
Egypt 1 2 3 
New Zealand 2 1 3 
Poland 1 2 3 
Spain 2 1 3 
Nigeria - 2 2 
Pakistan 1 1 2 
Armenia - 1 1 
Argentina - 1 1 
Bangladesh - 1 
Bolivia - 1 1 
Brazil - 1 1 
Colombia - 1 1 
Ethiopia - 1 1 
Guatemala 1 - 1 
Hong Kong 1 = 1 
Indonesia - 1 1 
Ireland - 1 1 
Lithuania - 1 1 
Malaysia - 1 1 
Manchuria - 1 1 
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Table 1 (Continued) 

Single profession Multiple professions 
Country (across countries) (across countries) Total 
Philippines 1 1 
Saudi Arabia = 
South Africa = 
Switzerland 1 


* Individual studies may have been coded to more than one category. 


lee] 
Rh 


What is perhaps more interesting in these descriptive statistics are the 
key themes addressed in these publications (see Table 3). We began by 
dividing the categories of key themes into broader levels of analysis — 
micro, meso and macro — and then through our content analysis, into 
themes within these levels. What we found when we tallied up the num- 
bers was that the macro level of analysis was the one most often examined 
comparatively. This was especially the case in the last 10 years when 
terms such as ‘profession-state’ or ‘profession-political economy structural 
level of relations’ have become commonplace. Issues of work organiza- 
tion, organizational change /restructuring and relations with the state/ 
regulation were the most frequently cited macro issues examined. This 
line of enquiry has afforded significant insights about interprofessional 
negotiations and conflict, the relationship between professional groups 
and the state (in the various forms this entails) and the overall role of the 
public and private sectors in professional divisions of labour, particularly 
in the case of healthcare. 

The related, more micro issue of working conditions was also a popular 
topic in the scholarly literature reviewed, especially in the last 10 years. 
The complexity of how class relations shape the social organization of 
professional work appeared early on in comparative studies. The more 
recent growth in studies examining the gendered cleavages within the 
professions and concerns about occupational stratification in general was 
even more apparent. Surprisingly fewer publications focus on comparing 
interprofessional relations or the dynamic relationship between profes- 
sional groups and their clients — or consumers, as they are sometimes 
referred to. On the other hand, professionalization — a long-standing topic 
of interest in the literature on the professional groups in general — has seen 
more comparative analyses recently. 

Because we wanted to propose a novel approach to the comparative 
study of the professions (which we subsequently describe more fully), 
we were also curious about the various methods that were employed 
in these publications. More telling than what we can say about these 
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Table 2 Frequency of Professions Examined in Published Comparative Studies* 


country 
Profession (across professions) Multiple countries Total 
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« Individual studies may have been coded to more than one category. 
CAM: complementary and alternative medicine. 


articles is what we cannot say about many of them — specifically, what 
data provided the basis for the arguments made in some of these papers 
and how were the data collected? For this reason, we cannot reliably 
report any numbers for the methodological categories that we created. 
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Table 3 Frequency of Themes/Content Areas Addresses in Published Studies 
Higher order theme Theme 


Level 
Micro 


Individual professional 
or local level relations 


Intra-professional level 


Interprofeseional level 


Inequality and 
stratification 


Ideational or 
ideological level 


Status /prestige 


Total 
72% 


17.4% 


Rank order 


Bea 


“Individual studies may have been coded to more than one category so frequencies will not 
add up to 100%. 
t Indicates a tied position. 
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Evidence from a number of sources indicates that the market for profes- 
sional services has become increasingly international (Aiken et al, 2004; 
Buchan, 2006; Forcier et al, 2004; OECD, 2002; Stilwell et al., 2003). The 
migration of highly trained experts is not new: Gouldner (1957), for 
instance, pointed to the cosmopolitan character of expert labour, suggest- 
ing that individuals with knowledge-based expertise crossed national 
boundaries due to demand-side factors. In view of the increased scale of 
migratory flows and shifts in patterns of movement, this article examines 
data on recent migration flows drawn from three professions: engineers, 
physicians and psychologists. It uses data from four countries: Canada, 
Finland, France and the UK to identify similarities and differences. It thus 
moves the study of the sociology of professions beyond the confines of a 
single country to look at the impact of global forces. With some excep- 
tions, most empirical studies of the professions have focused on processes 
of professionalization and the interplay of interests within a single nation- 
state. Some exceptions are the comparative studies of medical regulation 
by Moran (2002) and Allsop and Jones (2006a), Evetts’ (2002) commentary 
on engineering and Dubois et al.’s (2006) account of the health professions 
in Europe. 

We argue that expert occupations operate within differently structured 
labour markets. Furthermore, policies differ between nation-states and the 
institutions that govern professions vary within states. The aim of the arti- 
cle is to explore how market factors, state policies and regulatory struc- 
tures encourage, inhibit or have a neutral effect on the inflow of migrants 
across the selected professions in the countries concerned. The article also 
examines the impact of trade agreements and supranational governance 
structures such as the European Union on these professions and the differ- 
ences in how professional interests are represented. Apart from an initial 
mapping exercise by Orzack (1998), comparison of supra-state profes- 
sional regulation has received scant attention in the academic literature. 


Theories and Methods 


Theories about what drives migration operate at different levels of analy- 
sis. For example, theories of labour mobility have discussed migration 
flows in terms of one of three explanatory frameworks. First, human capi- 
tal theory argues that individuals respond to a variety of push and pull 
factors and move to find employment suited to their training and educa- 
tion. Second, materialist theories suggest that migration is shaped by 
gender, race and class, as well as differences between rich and poor nations 
with rich nations encouraging inward mobility differentially (see Iredale, 
2001). Third, others, such as Goss and Lindquist (1995) take an institu- 
tional perspective and argue that migration is dominated by institutional 
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interests: the state, private capital and professional associations controlling 
inward and outward flows in response to perceived labour market require- 
ments. The focus of this article is on the role of institutionalized interests 
but some reference is made to studies that refer to human capital and 
materialist theories. 

The article focuses on professions and not other occupational groups 
with specific forms of expertise who may also be highly mobile. The defi- 
nition of what constitutes a profession has generated a large body of 
work. Here, it is defined as practitioners who have achieved a degree of 
closure around an area of work and are governed through a regulatory 
body and associations that exercise varying degrees of control over 
knowledge creation, knowledge transmission and work performance 
(Freidson, 2001; Salter, 2000). Regulation, whether by the state or the pro- 
fession itself, is justified typically in terms of protecting the public inter- 
est, although critical studies of professional activities emphasize the role 
of self-interest in explaining professional activity (Freidson, 1994). 
Professions differ in the extent of closure around an area of knowledge 
and in how they are regulated within nation-states. The functions of train- 
ing and registering practitioners and maintaining standards may be 
undertaken by state agencies, professional regulatory bodies licensed by 
the state, professional associations or a combination of such bodies. 

Theories of comparison suggest that choosing case studies that are 
similar in certain respects but differ in others is helpful in exploring and 
explaining difference (see Burau, 2007). This article examines the profes- 
sions of engineering, medicine and psychology. Although all three are 
professions, in that they are all occupations where individual work prac- 
tice is subject to control through collective organization, the form of insti- 
tutional control differs between each profession and between countries. 
The professions chosen cannot be taken as necessarily representative of 
other professional groups as both historical and contemporary social, 
economic and political factors shape the pattern of professionalization of 
each occupation. For our purposes, a major difference between the three 
professions is that from the end of the 19th century both engineers and 
physicians have been subject within most countries to state licensing 
and/or other forms of state regulation. For psychologists, state-led regu- 
lation is more recent and in some countries has followed on from volun- 
tary forms of self-regulation in ways that are explored in the article. 

Canada, Finland, France and the UK were selected as state-supported, 
developed capitalist economies where the authors have expertise. All 
have health systems that are collectively organized with state funding 
through taxes or public insurance. Their governments are faced with sub- 
stantial and rising costs but aim to achieve effective, high quality and safe 
healthcare. Table 1 shows that the four countries are broadly similar in 
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up 12 percent of the engineering workforce overall, with variation 
between the provinces. For example in Ontario, they make up 30 percent 
of the engineering workforce (CCPE, 2003). Engineers trained in other 
countries also migrate to Finland, particularly to work in the telecommu- 
nications industry, although data on numbers are not available. In France, 
the inflow of engineers is smaller, and mainly from Francophone coun- 
tries with historical or colonial links with metropolitan France. Patterns of 
migration therefore differ for historical, cultural and linguistic reasons as 
well as being shaped by current state policy. 

Across countries, there is evidence that English, as in other science- 
based professions, is emerging as the lingua franca in engineering. The 
UPEF calculates that about a quarter of Finnish engineers work in English, 
several engineering programmes are taught entirely in English and 
recently this has been recommended as standard practice for the special- 
ties within engineering that are international in scope (Finnish Ministry of 
Education, 2005). Similarly, in France, competence in English is required 
for practice. Some courses are taught in English and in the most prestig- 
ious schools, led by the Paris-based Ecole Polytechnique or Ecole des 
Mines, students must spend a year abroad as part of their curriculum, and 
also learn a foreign language (Lazuech, 1999). 

In short, engineering as a profession operates within an international 
labour market, has a shared language base and mobility is driven by com- 
panies with a global reach. This gives individual professionals consider- 
able freedom to choose where they work. Specialist experience, rather 
than initial credentialing, is important in career progression and national 
professional regulators play a smaller role. 


Physicians 

Medical practitioners draw on a relatively unified biomedical knowledge 
base that has become increasingly evidence-based. There are broad simi- 
larities in medical curricula and physicians are able to keep up to date 
through meta-analyses of evidence and best practice protocols. At the 
same time, healthcare in most countries is seen as a public and private 
good, and medicine is a highly regulated profession; although whether 
regulation is undertaken by state regulators, state bureaucracies, state- 
licensed professional regulators or professional representative bodies or a 
combination differs across countries. Physician supply and the inflow and 
outflow of physicians are subject to controls within most nation-states in 
line with how they define their interests. 

Historically, physicians have moved to undertake specialist training 
and gain additional experience through employment, and colonial links 
have shaped patterns of mobility. For example, the UK had long-standing 
agreements with old and new Commonwealth countries. Indeed, the 
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General Medical Council (GMC) accredited courses in South Asia into the 
1970s and 1980s (Johnson, 1973; Johnson and Caygill, 1973; Stacey, 1992). 
Over recent years, although traditional sources of recruitment remain, 
frontier migration has become more common, encouraged by regionally 
based free trade agreements with mutual recognition of qualifications: 
examples are agreements between the Canadian provinces and US states; 
between Australia and New Zealand; and within the European Economic 
Area. How state policies dominate patterns of movement for physicians 
is more fully discussed later. 


Psychologists 

Psychologists differ from the other two professions under consideration 
in a number of respects that have limited professional mobility. First, psy- 
chology does not have a knowledge base that is recognized internationally, 
and not all professional bodies in countries in this study define the knowl- 
edge base of psychology in the same way. For example, in France, psy- 
chologists tend to draw on psychoanalysis, while in the UK and Canada, 
there is a stronger link with the biomedical and scientific disciplines that 
may include cognitive behaviour therapy, psychological testing or sector 
specializations such as educational or industrial psychology. Second, like 
engineering, psychological practice can cover a number of subspecialties 
using different methods and techniques, but unlike engineering, where 
some professional regulatory bodies were established and state-licensed in 
the late 19th century, not all countries have licensed psychologists (see 
later). In some countries, there is voluntary registration and competition or 
even hostility between different groups (Pilgrim, 2002). Third, mobility is 
inhibited by the language-based nature of much psychological practice. 
Importance is placed on social interaction, and therefore on trust relations 
and shared cultural meanings, between professional and client. 

In summary, engineering is an internationally mobile profession where 
individuals may move for employment and this is supported and recog- 
nized particularly in Canada, Finland and France. There is significant 
training and practice mobility for physicians. This is strongly influenced 
by historical, cultural and linguistic factors. In contrast, there is little 
mobility among psychologists, whose practice is limited by cultural and 
linguistic factors and a variable knowledge base. 


State Policy, Regulatory Structures and 
Professional Migration 


Policies followed by states may encourage or discourage inward migra- 
tion from other countries. The production of professionals requires long- 
term planning and shortages can arise: due to unanticipated expansion of 
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demand, outward migration or a maldistribution leading to regional or 
specialty shortages. This has applied particularly to physicians where 
policies aim to offset the impact of market forces in the interests of equity. 
States may also use immigration policies to promote economic growth 
and gear policies to recruiting (or exporting) in specific areas of profes- 
sional expertise. 


Cross-Country Variations: The Case of Engineers 

From the evidence available, state support for engineering through 
trade promotion and/or state support for the technical education of 
engineers is substantial in Canada and Finland, and in both countries 
is geared to promoting economic growth both directly and over the 
long term. In Canada, at both dominion and provincial level, the aim 
has been to recruit engineers from other countries as well as produce 
Canadian engineers for the international market. Engineers form the 
largest group of skilled immigrants, outnumbering new Canadian regis- 
trants by 50 percent (CCPE, 2000). To attract recruits, several provinces 
have relaxed provincial licensing requirements by offering provisional 
rather than full registration. 

The Finnish state has also played a prominent and direct role in pro- 
moting the growth of high technology industries and supporting the 
training of engineers to meet demand from both domestic and multina- 
tional companies such as Nokia, Tana and Siemens. As previously men- 
tioned and referred to in Table 1, Finland spends more than the other 
selected countries on science and technology research. In consequence, 
many companies have established industry-based research and develop- 
ment departments to supply a technically competent labour to meet the 
needs of both the domestic and international markets (Sabour and Tulkki, 
2004). Engineering in the private sector is not regulated, but professional 
associations monitor the use of titles and currently encourage companies 
to look for specified levels of competence on a voluntary basis. With 
regard to the public sector, policies for higher education in the 1940s 
rationalized engineering education. Shorter training is available in poly- 
technics while universities offer the equivalent of a MSc (Nykänen, 2005). 
Both the resulting titles are protected in that they can only be awarded 
following an accredited course of study and must not be used by those 
who have not completed such a course. Appropriate qualifications are 
required for engineers taking up positions in the public sector. 

Data are not available for France, but immigration is likely to be limited 
as engineers, who are trained in the most selective and prestigious grandes 
écoles, have a high status. Where inward migration occurs, it is likely to be 
from Francophone countries and there are some state-controlled barriers. 
Internationally trained engineers wishing to work in France must make a 
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special application to the Ministry to have their qualifications accepted. In 
France, graduate engineers have an established place as part of the techno- 
cratic elite. The title of graduate engineer, ingénieur-dipl6mé, awarded after 
a period of university training has been legally protected since 1934. 
Professional practice is not otherwise regulated. The quality of engineering 
graduates is maintained by a governmental body within the Ministry of 
Higher Education, the Commission du Titre d'Ingénieur (CTI). It accredits 
curricula in France and other Francophone countries. 

In the UK, higher education engineering courses recruit from overseas 
but data are not available on those who then take up employment within 
the UK. Also, employers may recruit engineers and obtain the necessary 
certification if they are outside the EU, but regulation of qualifications is 
not required. The ‘fragmentation of engineering institutions, the variety of 
engineerin ties, the dominance of private sector companies and 
the relatively hands-off role of the state have led to a low public profile for 
the profession. 

Engineering institutions specify curricula for tertiary educational insti- 
tutions and set practice standards. In 1981, following the Finniston 
Commission’s (1980) report, Engineering our Future, a state-sponsored 
body, the Engineering Council, was established to represent the engineer- 
ing profession as a whole and to maintain a register of qualified engi- 
neers. Their register is divided into three sections to cover Chartered 
Engineers (CEng), Incorporated Engineers (IEng) and Technician Engineers 
(EngTech). Routes onto the register have become increasingly flexible to 
incorporate different pathways of experience and training and the Council 
plays an important role in defining and maintaining standards through, 
for example, laying down requirements for continuing professional 
development (UK-SPEC, 2003). 

Currently, the CEng qualification is a mark of the professional engineer 
but other specialized engineering institutions continue as membership 
bodies and award a range of qualifications. Concerns about the potential 
costs of corporate liability have led private companies and public bodies 
to assign responsibility for certain tasks to chartered or registered engi- 
neers only, and recognition of levels of competence is likely to extend to 
other groups of engineers. The UK, like France, has exported engineer- 
ing education and monitors arrangements for licensing particularly in 
former colonies. 


Cross-Country Varlattons: The Case of Physicians 

In all the countries selected for this study, the supply of home-trained 
medical practitioners is determined by the number of training places 
available and these are centrally controlled. In Finland, the main regulator 
is the Centre for Medicolegal Affairs within the Ministry of Social Affairs 
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and Health, while in Canada, France and the UK, responsibilities are 
shared between health departments and the professional regulatory bod- 
ies that register those qualified to practise: the province-based Medical 
Councils, the Ordre des Médecins and the General Medical Council 
respectively. The inflow of international medical graduates (IMGs) is 
affected by pull factors such as relative salary levels, opportunities for 
training and experience, geographical proximity and language skills as 
well as push factors in the country of origin. 

Table 2 shows that based on OECD data for 2004, France has by far 
the highest density of physicians to population at 3.4 per 1000 and also 
the smallest percentage of IMGs. The two factors may be interrelated. 
Measures were introduced to limit the numbers of students entering 
medical schools in the 1970s but the French health system remains physi- 
cian dominated with a low density of nurses to population. A recent 
report showed less skill mix in France than in other OECD countries 
(Bourgueil et al., 2006). 

Both Canada and the UK have lower densities of physicians, with 2.1 
and 2.3 per 1000 population respectively, offset by a high density of 
nurses, at 9.1 and 9.2 per 1000 population, suggesting some substitution 
effect. Both countries rely on the inward migration of physicians. Data for 
the UK show that in 2004 only one-third (37 percent) of new registrants in 
2004 were home registrants, compared to 63 percent in Canada, 79 percent 
in Finland and 88 percent in France. Data from the GMC (2006) indicate 
that in the UK case, the percentage of home registrants has remained rela- 
tively consistent over the past four years. The shortfall in home registra- 
tions in the UK is partly explained by workforce policies to increase the 
ratio of consultant grade staff to junior doctors (Department of Health, 
2000) and the European Working Time Directive limit on junior doctors’ 
working hours (Buchan, 2006). From 2002, healthcare trusts as employers 
were encouraged to recruit from abroad. 

Under European Union (EU) regulations, there is mutual recognition of 
qualifications within the European Economic Area (EEA), although coun- 
tries are able to apply local criteria for registration such as testing lan- 
guage competence. In 2004, 19 percent of UK registrants were from within 
the EEA (GMC, 2006). In the mid-1990s, Germany, Greece and Ireland 
were the major sources of new registrants and more recently, Spain 
(Buchan, 2006; Department of Health, 2006; OECD, 2006). Push factors 
such as low salaries and the lack of training facilities appear to be major 
factors in encouraging mobility (Blitz, 2005; Simmigen, 2004). The higher 
salary levels for physicians in the UK as compared to other EEA countries 
have also acted as a pull factor (Maynard and Street, 2006). A recent HM 
Treasury report shows that the average salary for physicians in the UK is 
almost twice that of physicians in France, Spain and Italy (Day, 2007). 
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Despite the attractions of the UK for EEA physicians, most IMGs still 
come from former colonies in South Asia and Africa and are seeking 
employment in the training grades as specialists (Forcier et al., 2004; 
GMC, 2006). In order to register, potential registrants must pay substan- 
tial fees to take a two-part test to assess their linguistic competence, clini- 
cal and practice knowledge (the PLAB test). This may be taken in the UK 
or at centres abroad. 

In Canada, over the past two decades, IMGs made up around one- 
quarter of all medical registrants but had declined to 22 percent in 2004 
(CIHI, 2005). Formerly, physicians employed in the public health system 
were mainly graduates from UK or Irish medical schools. In 1985, this 
group made up 35 percent of registrants, but, by 2000, had fallen to just 
over 5 percent. South Africa and India are now the primary source of 
recruitment. The latter find employment mainly in hospital medicine, 
while the former go into general/family practice, often in rural/remote 
areas (Barer and Webber, 1999; CIHI, 2005). 

In Finland, the supply, registration and deployment of physicians are 
state controlled and the percentage of IMGs has been low. Finnish Medical 
Association (2006) data show that only 3.6 percent of physicians have 
trained in another country and are non-Finns. Nevertheless, a shortage of 
doctors has been acknowledged and since 2000, there has been a rapid 
increase in frontier migration from countries bordering Finland such as 
Estonia and Russia (Finnish Ministry of Education, 2002). In 2004, 18 per- 
cent of all registrations were from within the EEA, with more than half of 
these from Estonia. In addition, a small number of temporary permits to 
practise were issued (Finnish Centre of Medicolegal Affairs, pers. comm.). 
Foreign-born nationals seeking registration face procedural barriers, 
possibly a consequence of vigorous lobbying by the Finnish Medical 
Association (Wrede, 2007). In addition, local health bodies may require 
candidates for posts to take a language test prior to appointment. Non-EEA 
physicians must undertake practical training, pass a three-part examina- 
tion and take a language test. The consequent initial licence is valid only for 
hospital work and is time-limited unless citizenship is granted. 

As noted, France has a low level of inward migration. In 2005, almost 
half of the IMGs came from EEA countries bordering on France, while just 
over one-third were recruited from Francophone countries in the Maghreb 
or sub-Saharan Africa (Ordre National des Médecins, 2006). These statisti- 
cal data provide an incomplete view, since not all physicians trained 
abroad are registered by the professional regulatory body, Ordre National 
des Médecins. From the early 1990s, the Ministry of Health authorized 
public hospitals to employ around 15,000 IMGs to meet demand 
(Ministére de la Santé, 2006). Following public criticism of a dual stand- 
ard, the state now sets examinations to ensure physicians employed 
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through this route are competent to practise, but these physicians have 
been referred to as ‘second class citizens’. They are paid lower wages and 
have limited career prospects (Jounin and Wolff, 2006). If these physicians 
were included in the statistics, then around 8 percent of the workforce 
received their initial training outside France. 

In relation to the migration of physicians generally, there is some evi- 
dence from across the countries studied to support the materialist thesis 
that richer countries import physicians to meet supply shortages, that 
recruits tend to be drawn from poorer countries and some may be rela- 
tively disadvantaged in their career prospects. For example, in Canada 
and France and Finland, local authorities and municipalities in rural areas 
have introduced incentives to recruit physicians due to shortages of doc- 
tors in these areas. Such physicians may undertake lower level tasks, as in 
Finland or practise in less attractive specialties, as in the UK. Discrimination 
along ethnic and gender lines leads to relative disadvantage in terms of 
location and career progression for physicians (BMA, 2004; Raghuram 
and Kofman, 2002; Simoens and Hurst, 2006). The increasing volatility of 
demand for physicians creates winners and losers. For example, in the 
UK, active recruitment policies overseas have encouraged would-be 
migrants to take examinations and incur the costs of registration, only to 
find that they cannot find the employment necessary to obtain a certifi- 
cate to remain (Buchan, 2006; GMC, 2006). 


Cross-Country Variations: The Case of Psychologists 

Psychology is a profession where state sponsorship varies across coun- 
tries with differences in the extent of state regulation that may reflect both 
the extent to which those practising as psychologists have avoided sec- 
tional conflicts of interest and a state interest in sponsoring the profession. 
In the countries looked at here, state recognition of the contribution of 
psychologists to the health system has been more extensive in Canada 
and Finland, with the UK moving towards state licensing. In France, the 
practice of psychology is fragmented. 

In Canada, psychology is recognized as a profession and is regulated in 
the same way as other professions. For example, in Ontario, psychologists 
are one of the 20 health professions regulated under the 1991 Health 
Professions Act. Under the Act, psychologists registered with the College 
of Psychologists act autonomously in some areas of practice and are 
authorized to carry out certain specified acts such as communicating a 
diagnosis. By omission, they do not have prescribing rights. Governments 
have tended to retain a neutral position on the contribution of psycholo- 
gists to health work and psychological services are not generally covered 
by the government-sponsored Medicare programme. In consequence, 
data are not kept on migration either into or out of the country. 
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In Finland, psychologists and psychotherapists are licensed as two 
separate professions — the former in the 1950s and the latter in the 1980s — 
and both professions provide state-sponsored services. In Finland, as in 
other Nordic countries, psychologists practise independently and are 
supported by the state and considered as making a valued contribution to 
healthcare. The Finnish Ministry of Education, not the professional bod- 
ies, evaluates the equivalence of credentials from international applicants 
seeking to hold the title “psychologist'. A single organization, the Finnish 
Psychological Association, represents more than 90 percent of licensed 
psychologists and has been active in promoting the profession by raising 
standards in education, training, ethics and practice. It has also pursued 
these aims actively at a pan-European level where the standardization of 
curricula is under discussion. 

In the UK, the British Psychological Society (BPS), a membership asso- 
ciation for a broad spectrum of psychologists and psychotherapists, keeps 
a voluntary register of ‘chartered psychologists’, whose training is consid- 
ered to be equivalent in length to a doctorate. Statutory recognition of the 
profession, possibly as one of the professions regulated by the Health 
Professions Council, is under consideration by the Department of Health 
but who this will include is not yet clear (Allsop and Jones, 2006b; BPS, 
2006). The push for statutory registration of chartered psychologists possi- 
bly reflects state funding for clinical psychology within the health service, 
a belief among psychologists in the benefit of state recognition and concern 
about the potential for abuse in the treatment of vulnerable patients 
(Pilgrim, 2002). The recognition of psychologists as a single profession is 
less developed in France. Although legal protection of the title ‘psycholo- 
gist’ was achieved in 1985, the profession is not represented by a single 
powerful organization and on one estimate, 80 percent of psychologists 
do not belong to any professional organization at all (Ghiglione, 1998). The 
profession is highly fragmented and only some specific fields of practice are 
‘recognized’ by employers. For example, health psychologists have had an 
official status in public hospitals since 1972 and have developed their own 
trade unions as well as professional associations. In order to hold the title, 
overseas candidates must make a special application examined by the 
Ministry of Higher Education, but no data are available on numbers. 

The variation in how psychologists are regulated and the low level of 
mobility may explain the paucity of data on migration. For example, the 
BPS in the UK does not record the country where their members received 
their qualification, although Hall and Lunt (2005) cite data indicating that 
fewer than 3 percent of those applying to join the BPS from other coun- 
tries are recognized as having equivalent qualifications on application. 
Most applicants, including those from the EEA, must pass additional tests 
of competence or seek additional experience. In Finland, the Centre for 
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Medicolegal Affairs maintains records, and in 2006 just over 3 percent of 
licensed psychologists had acquired their qualifications abroad (pers. 
comm.). Where migration occurs, it is mainly to undertake specialist 
training and determined by cultural and language affinity. For example, 
in Canada, internationally educated students make up 18 percent of doc- 
toral level, and 14 percent of master’s level, psychological associates in 
Ontario (CPO, 2005). These students are mainly from the US, where previ- 
ous mutual recognition agreements enable them retain flexibility in where 
to practise. In France, according to official statistics (INSEE, 2004), foreign 
psychologists represent less than 2 percent of the profession. This low 
figure may be explained first by the knowledge base of the profession in 
France, which has been strongly influenced by psychoanalysis compared 
to other study countries, and also by the high number of graduates in 
psychology that has led to oversupply in relation to available posts. 


Trade Agreements and Supranational Governance 


Orzack (1998) suggests that the study of the professions has focused 
on the nation-state to the detriment of interstate and international col- 
laboration and regional governance arrangements such as the EU. Trade 
agreements to promote the free flow of goods and services have added 
professional services to balance of payments calculations and have 
encouraged educational and professional organizations to negotiate 
mutual recognition agreements on curricula and qualifications between 
countries. National-level professional associations, whose role has been 
both to promote and in some cases regulate the profession within the 
nation-state, have expanded their role to protect their interests in wider 
forums through developing parallel organizational networks. These cover 
a range of activities from harmonizing educational curricula and develop- 
ing professional codes of practice to sharing information on professionals 
who have breached professional codes in one country and move to prac- 
tice elsewhere and lobbying decision-making bodies to develop or clarify 
policy. There can be tensions between bodies concerned only with trade 
liberalization for economic benefit and professional organizations that are 
focused also on standards and safety. The ways in which these tensions 
are played out through political processes at the supranational level is 
underresearched. 


Mutual recognition agreements (MRAs) on skills and qualifications 
started early and are highly developed within engineering’ and there is a 
network of organizations at both an international” and European level.’ 
These provide a framework for negotiating international regulatory 


agreements. In engineering, technological advances are now taking place 
so rapidly that they outpace formulated agreements and regulations 
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(Cochrane, 1999). By applying standards through maintaining registers, 
professional federations provide a measure of quality assurance for 
employers. Close collaboration between professional bodies and leading 
employers is important to ensure that the frameworks for assessing levels 
of competence keep up with technological advances. 

There have also been moves towards developing a common curriculum 
within Europe to facilitate mobility. In 1987, the European Federation of 
National Engineering Associations (FEANI) created a European qualifica- 
tion for engineers (Eurlng) to increase the mobility of engineers across 
Europe and establish standards of competence for practice (Jefferies and 
Evetts, 2000). Currently, this is held by more than 30,000 engineers and is 
seen as a model for other professions (European Commission, 1994). This 
has generated more support in some countries than others. For example, 
UK engineers and scientists are mostly uninterested in these internation- 
alization processes, Jefferies and Evetts (2000) noted that only 6.5 percent 
of UK chartered engineers have the European qualification (see also ERS 
Market Research, 2000). 

MRAs are not as extensive in medicine as in engineering. Some coun- 
tries have entered into bilateral agreements to recognize each other’s 
qualifications: for example, Australia and New Zealand, and Canada and 
the US. The Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada also lists 
several medical specialty programmes that meet Canadian standards on 
its website. This allows Canadian physicians to plan their careers to retain 
the option of returning to Canada. Countries within the EU have been 
affected by Directives related to the free movement of labour within the 
EEA and the harmonization of professional qualifications (Directive 
92/16; see also Majone, 1996). Qualifications gained in the EEA are recog- 
nized and physicians are able to obtain full registration providing they 
satisfy the national ‘competent authority’. A further Directive (2005/36, 
Article 15) stated that professional regulators may specify ‘a common 
platform’ or minimal requirements for automatic registration. 

Networks of medical specialists have been formed to exchange infor- 
mation, and representative bodies lobby the European Parliament to 
defend national interests, but these activities are not well documented.‘ 
There is also an international network of professional regulators founded 
by US and UK professional regulators: the International Association of 
Medical Regulatory Authorities ([AMRA). This aims to promote high 
standards in all aspects of education and standard setting and has estab- 
lished a network for information exchange on disciplinary matters and 
regulation (www.iamra.com). 

For psychologists, the EU provides an interesting example of a supra- 
national body providing opportunities for professional development. 
Since 1981, the establishment of the European Federation of Psychologists 
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Associations (EFPA) has helped to provide a framework for a more uni- 
fied profession with the development of a common curriculum. Under 
recent presidents, a European Diploma in Psychology (EuroPsy) has been 
established and is currently being trialled across six countries: Finland, 
Germany, Hungary, Italy, Spain and the UK. If endorsed by the Commission, 
it will provide a common platform for training across the EEA and has 
been termed ‘professionalization from below’ (Lunt, 2005). 

Moran (2002) suggests that there are two views of the EU: it can be seen 
as a new kind of supranational entity that dissolves national boundaries 
or as a regulatory state primarily concerned with passing regulations and 
handing over the responsibility for implementation down to national 
institutions. The three professions have differed in their response to 
Europe. Engineering associations have responded positively in standard- 
izing curricula and setting standards as befits a profession that operates 
in global markets. The medical profession has tended to respond defen- 
sively, possibly as professional regulatory bodies and associations are 
more strongly entrenched. Professional associations within psychology, 
particularly in Finland, have used European organizations to develop a 
common framework for qualifications and have used this to strengthen 
their control over practice. 


Conclusion 


This article has aimed to examine the differences in the global mobility 
of engineers, physicians and psychologists. We have shown that there is 
global demand for the expertise of engineers and physicians but less for 
psychologists, where demand is predominantly national. This can be 
explained by a number of factors. First, there are differences in the inter- 
national demand for various forms of professional expertise and in the 
extent of professionalization within different occupations. Engineers and 
physicians are professions of long standing. Although the institutional 
structures differ, both professions are state-recognized professions across 
the four countries. By contrast, differences exist between countries in the 
extent of professionalization of psychologists with greater recognition in 
Canada and Finland than the UK and France. 

Second, there are differences between professions in the extent of clo- 
sure around professional knowledge and the extent of agreement on the 
harmonization across countries in the core content of professional knowl- 
edge. In the case of engineering and medicine, international professional 
associations play an important role. It is claimed that for psychologists, 
the EU has been a force in developing a common knowledge-base and 
across Canada and the US, there is mutual recognitién of qualifications. 
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Third, there are variations in the structure of markets for professional 
services. Here there are interesting differences in the market structure for 
engineers and physicians. For the former, international companies with a 
global reach employ engineers and assume liability. English is the main lan- 
guage for communication and both state and professional regulatory bodies 
take an arm’s-length stance in relation to standards following qualification. 

Fourth, state policy is of critical importance in both promoting and pro- 
tecting professional interests. The importance of engineers to the national 
economy is reflected in the promotional (rather than regulatory) strategies 
followed by Finland and Canada in particular. Providing education and 
training with an international recruitment base is seen as contributing to 
economic growth in both these countries. Similarly, the UK and Canada 
have benefited economically by offering education and training to IMGs 
with the additional advantage of meeting a shortfall in home-trained 
graduates from medical schools. In contrast, psychologists illustrate the 
importance of state sponsorship by its presence in Finland and Canada 
and its absence in the UK (to date) and France. In France, state policy has 
supported engineers as a technocratic elite and physicians have main- 
tained the characteristics of a liberal profession in terms of freedom to 
determine (to date) where, and how, they practise (Wilsford, 1995). 

Fifth, supranational organizations and international professional net- 
works has provided alternative forums for the pursuit of professional 
interests. The case of psychology provides an example of professional 
development that may be blocked within particular countries. Within 
medicine, international associations have helped to identify common 
interests in the transferability of qualifications, spreading good practice in 
regulation and in identifying rogue practitioners who move to avoid 
disciplinary action. 

With respect to theoretical perspectives, the article has focused on the 
institutional perspective to show how state policies and regulatory struc- 
tures construct barriers and opportunities for migration in the interest of 
states and professions. In relation to human capital theory, only a very small 
number of studies have shed light on the factors that motivate individuals 
to migrate and subsequent career patterns. There is some support for mate- 
rialist arguments that wealthier countries act in their own interests in seek- 
ing to attract inward migrants. In medicine, there is evidence that IMGs 
may find themselves working in less attractive circumstances with reduced 
opportunities for career mobility than home-trained professionals. Migration 
may also deprive poorer countries of the physicians they train (Kapur, 
2005): a problem acknowledged by international organizations. 

Finally, our article has aimed to open up the international dimension of 
studies of the professions drawing on a small number of professions and 
countries. We hope it will stimulate further investigation. 
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1. Mutual recognition agreements (MRAs) for engineers, beginning with the 
US and Canada in 1980, have enlarged progressively to include other states. 
Following the Washington Accord (1997), recent signatories have been Japan 
and France. 

2. For example, the Commonwealth Engineering Council, the International 
Federation of Consulting Engineers and the World Federation of Engineering 
Organizations. 

3. For example, the Fédération Européenne d'Associations Nationales 
d'Ingénieurs, the European Federation of Engineering Consultancy Associations 
and the European Higher Engineering and Technical Professional Association. 

4. An example is concerted lobbying of the European Parliament by health regu- 
lators across countries in response to a Directive that would have allowed 
health professionals to practise for 16 weeks without registering. 
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Introduction 


Governments across the western world face new demands to achieve 
greater cost efficiency and responsiveness in public services. These devel- 
opments affect all welfare services, but transformations have been most 
radical and challenging in healthcare, where service delivery by self- 
regulating professionals and a belief in professional altruism have enjoyed 
state support, with the medical profession as the dominant player. 
Drawing on the National Health Service (NHS) in the UK and the corpo- 
ratist Statutory Health Insurance (SHI) system in Germany, this article 
compares the dynamics of changing professional governance and public 
control in the context of different national and institutional arrangements. 
Material from a number of studies carried out by each of the authors (see, 
for example, Allsop and Baggott, 2004; Allsop and Jones, 2006, 2008; 
Kuhlmann, 2006; Kuhlmann and Saks, 2008; Newman and Kuhlmann, 
2007; Saks, 2003; Saks and Allsop, 2007a), together with published second- 
ary sources, supports our analysis. 

Taking a historical perspective, the UK and German health systems 
provide alternative blueprints for the development of social healthcare for 
citizens in western countries. Both models are relevant to other societies 
in the global South and East undergoing change as increasingly they 
apply a ‘welfare mix’ of public funding through taxes, social insurance 
and market elements (Blank and Burau, 2007; Ribeiro, 2008; Rios, 2007). In 
the UK, healthcare is primarily funded by taxation through the NHS. The 
main structured interests in healthcare and associated policy actors are 
the national and local-level health agencies, the professional membership 
bodies that currently self-regulate and the variety of community and 
health consumer groups whose position has been recognized and 
strengthened in the policy-making arena. In Germany, in contrast, the SHI 
system covering most of the population is funded equally by employers 
and employees, and the regulatory structure is based on the principles of 
corporatism, federalism and the decentralization of power. The federal 
state has delegated responsibility to a network of public law institutions, 
with the physicians’ associations and SHI funds as the key players. Within 
this model, the SHI sickness funds represent, by proxy, the interests of 
the users. 

In both countries, major pressures for change have arisen from new 
demands for healthcare related to demographic trends, changing notions 
of citizenship and the transformations of welfare states operating within 
a framework of neoliberal policies. While economic motives are strong, 
they nevertheless meet with other pressures to create a specific set of 
driving forces towards new forms of professional governance. Within a 
changing health system, user demands are becoming more diverse and, at 
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the same time, increasingly more professional groups claim to serve the 
wishes, needs and demands of the citizens and the users. It is not only the 
medical profession, but also other players within a wide span of health- 
care providers who compete for a legitimate voice in the name of the 
public. Furthermore, the concept of citizenship is redefined in terms 
of social inclusion and participation. Greater emphasis on ‘choice’ and 
‘voice’ for the service user reflects greater individualization and an over- 
all changing role of the user as ‘citizen-consumer’ (Clarke et al, 2007). An 
increasingly diverse system of expert knowledge together with economic 
pressures place new demands on the state to redefine the provision of 
public services and to legitimize its decisions. 

As a consequence, healthcare providers must manage healthcare out- 
puts more actively in order to achieve quality and efficiency as well as 
democratic legitimation. This has led to new forms of professional gov- 
ernance through performance management, managerialist strategies and 
state-sponsored policies to strengthen the role of the health consumer — 
along with the enhancement of the roles of a range of health professions 
as well as medicine (Kelleher et al, 2006; McKee et al., 2006; SVR, 2003, 
2007). While the drivers for transforming governance in both countries 
are, at a first glance, broadly similar, the different national conditions and 
institutional frameworks create different opportunities and challenges for 
the major players. 

The article addresses three issues: transformations of professional 
governance in the context of national configurations of professional and 
consumer interests; policies to promote the role of service users in defin- 
ing the ‘public interest’; and an expanded role for health professionals 
working alongside medicine in the policy process. We conclude by dis- 
cussing more generally the institutional framing of new governance 
practices and the options for representing the public interest in changing 
healthcare systems. 


Changing Govemance: Challenges to Research 


Changing patterns of governance and professional development raise 
new challenges for theorizing and researching the health professions 
(Kuhlmann and Saks, 2008; Saks and Allsop, 2007b). The scholarly litera- 
ture on the professions and on health policy has questioned the ability of 
self-regulated professions, and particularly the medical profession, to act 
in the interest of patients and the public. New forms of governing present 
opportunities for researchers to assess and theorize about both the oppor- 
tunities and threats to the traditional boundaries drawn around profes- 
sional work that in the past has tended to focus on medicine to the 
exclusion of other groups. Á further theme in the debate over professional 
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governance and self-regulation is the assumption of ‘countervailing pow- 
ers’ between professions and the state (Light, 1995). This approach pro- 
vides limited opportunity to explore the reflexivity of changing policies 
and moves from within the health professional workforce and society at 
large (Kuhlmann and Saks, 2008). It also tends to underestimate the 
capacity of professionalism both to transform itself and to include the 
variety of ‘professional projects’. Professions are assigned to play a dou- 
ble role as ‘officers’ and ‘servants’ of welfare states, and are therefore con- 
nected in more complex ways to the functioning of welfare states and the 
legitimacy of governments (Bertilsson, 1990; Stacey, 1992). 

The state—profession relationship has been a key issue in the study of 
professions (see Johnson, 1972; Johnson et al., 1995). New challenges 
to research arise from the changing role of the state in the governance 
process where a complex set of managerial procedures and new forms 
of assessment and performance are expected to bring greater transpar- 
ency and control of services. In addition, across different healthcare 
systems there is a move towards more decentralized and network-based 
forms of governing health professionals (Allsop and Jones, 2008). These 
developments open up new arenas for negotiating interests. Clinical — 
or medical - governance is becoming one key arena for negotiating the 
professional interest in face of attempts to exercise governmental con- 
trol. The extent to which these changes shift power away from the 
medical profession and serve the interests of citizens is a matter of 
contention (see, for example, Gray and Harrison, 2004). In both the UK 
and Germany, there is evidence not only for new challenges to medicine 
but also for the persistence of ‘old power structures’ (Burau and 
Vrangbeek, 2008; Kuhlmann, 2006; Salter, 2007). 

We argue that a comparison between changes in professional and wel- 
fare state governance across two countries can be context sensitive and 
expose critical differences in how the public interest is represented and 
the associated agency exercised by the professions. This approach high- 
lights the centrality of institutional frameworks and how they block or 
advance professionalization. It directs our attention to the key role of the 
state in studying professions (Johnson et al., 1995; Moran, 2002) as well as 
the ‘dualism’ of self-interest and altruism embodied in professionalism 
(Saks, 1995). Consequently, we engage with the overlaps and intersec- 
tions, as well as the tensions between the interests of different players in 
healthcare and how the enhanced dynamics impact upon the changing 
architecture of governance. Focusing on dynamics rather than assuming 
clear ‘outcomes’ in the new forms of governance also helps to avoid nor- 
mative assumptions about which system may provide ‘better quality’ or 
‘greater choice’ for service users. Instead, the article seeks to explore 
whether, and how, the dynamics of changing governance open up new 
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arenas for negotiating professional and public interests. The outcomes of 
these negotiations cannot be predicted from policies, but need empirical 
investigation. 

In terms of method, we take on the typologies used for comparison of 
healthcare systems, using the NHS in the UK and the German corporatist 
model as contrasting cases. Following increasing criticism of the limita- 
tions and “blind spots’ of macro-institutional approaches in comparative 
health policy and a call for more complex methods (see Burau, 2007), we 
apply a ‘decentred approach’ as outlined in the editors’ introduction (see 
also Wrede et al, 2006). Our focus is on the new meso-level governance 
practices — such as standards, benchmarks, clinical guidelines and 
various forms of quality assessment — and the connectedness with other 
forms of governance, such as user ‘choice’ and the self-regulatory capac- 
ity of professions. Within this conceptual framework, we look at the top- 
down enhanced dynamics of new policies and the bottom-up processes 
emanating from within the professions. The main benefits of a meso- 
level, or decentred comparative approach is that it brings into focus the 
national differences in otherwise broadly similar trends of converging 
healthcare systems and the specific configuration of players involved in 
the policy process. 


Remaking Professlonal Governance: Policy 
Contexts and Incentives 


The remaking of professional governance in healthcare is part of broader 
changes in welfare state policies. In both the UK and Germany, new 
health policies are shaped by the so-called ‘third way’ approach that, in 
economic terms, relies neither on the operation of an unfettered market 
nor on top-down controls. Instead, it uses some elements of competition 
within an internal healthcare market and managerialist mechanisms at 
the meso level to create a system of incentive structures to change behav- 
iour, targets to drive performance and the publication of outcome meas- 
ures to increase public scrutiny (Allsop and Baggott, 2004). We argue that 
in both countries these developments have created more complex and 
‘mixed’ forms of governance, but the tensions between professional and 
‘public’ interests play out differently in our two case studies. 

In Germany, the medical profession together with the sickness funds 
coordinate healthcare, while other stakeholders are marginal. Following 
recent reforms, and reinforced by the 2004 Health Reform Act, the key 
regulatory body of SHI care (the Federal Committee) now includes repre- 
sentatives of consumer organizations and the German Hospital Society as 
members. Notwithstanding significant changes, the regulatory structure 
based on two pillars, the sickness funds and physicians’ associations, is 
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not replaced but expanded. The crucial problem remains the fragmenta- 
tion of hospital and ambulatory care and the lack of coordination of the 
services delivered by a wide span of healthcare providers. This form of 
corporatist federalism remains the target of an ongoing critique (SVR, 
2003, 2005, 2007). The state now takes a more interventionist role: for 
example, the Federal Committee was obliged to develop framework 
agreements on Disease Management Programmes (DMPs) for certain 
chronic illnesses, including the definition of standards and evidence- 
based guidelines for treatment. At the same time, policy incentives are 
governed by the politics of cost-containment and are directed at the two 
key players, the medical profession and the sickness funds. Consequently, 
the interventionist attempts of the government do not significantly 
change the basic SHI care principle of partnership governance between 
sickness funds and doctors. Instead, new health policies.attempt to solve 
the problems of cost-containment and tighter control of providers by 
shifting the balance of power towards the SHI funds. One important ele- 
ment is market-based governance, especially the loosening of collective 
contracting. This is expected to provide greater opportunity for the sick- 
ness funds to increase control of doctors through competition and is 
discussed further later in the article. 

In the UK, market-based governance is a strong element within the 
state system and was introduced earlier than in Germany. Governments 
intervene directly in the organization of care and services are more inte- 
grated in a number of respects. For example, the great majority of people 
are registered with an NHS general practitioner (GP), who provides first- 
line care. GPs act as gatekeepers to specialist and in-patient care but also 
ensure continuity between primary and secondary care. In recent years, 
local-level primary care trusts, with boards that represent professional 
and lay interests, have held budgets to commission services from hospital 
and community providers and have also overseen policies to encourage 
GPs to extend their activities to preventing ill health and managing 
chronic illness through a combination of incentives and bureaucratic con- 
trols (Secretary of State for Health, 2000; Sheaff et al, 2003). Although 
progress is slow, mechanisms to integrate health and local authority social 
care have also been strengthened (Klein, 2005; Secretary of State for 
Health, 2004). 

Since 1979, reinforced by the policies of the Blair governments, tight 
financial and managerial controls over clinical work have been intro- 
duced in the hospital sector and are increasingly used to assess perform- 
ance. Trusts must win contracts from commissioners to provide services 
on the basis of value for money in the context of an increasingly varied 
range of suppliers, including those in the private as well as the public sec- 
tor (Allsop and Baggott, 2004). In the trusts, clinical governance provides 
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a mechanism to manage and constrain clinical activity within budgets, 
while performance targets and the publication of outcome data on hospi- 
tals, departments and individual doctors creates greater visibility for 
commissioners and the public. At national level, new agencies have been 
established to promote cost-effective healthcare. For example, the 
Healthcare Commission in England has benchmarked performance and 
undertakes regular periodic audit and inspection visits to trusts to grade 
performance on ever more rigorous cost effectiveness criteria (Healthcare 
Commission, 2004, 2007). A widely accepted view is that hospitals that are 
efficient will be those that provide higher quality care (Maynard and 
Street, 2006). Another agency, the National Institute for Clinical Excellence 
(NICE), evaluates the efficacy of drugs and treatments on the basis of 
cost/efficacy criteria and makes recommendations for funding within the 
NHS. National Service Frameworks (NSFs) for the treatment of a number 
of more common diseases (for example, coronary heart disease, diabetes 
and mental health) and the care of elderly people and children also pro- 
vide guidance on good practice for trusts. A consequence of these changes 
is that NHS managers have gained considerable purchase over healthcare 
decision-making in ways that challenge existing forms of professional 
self-regulation. 

A further policy driver in the UK has been rising concern about patient 
safety. This has been fuelled by a number of factors: the perceived burden 
of negligence claims; research across a number of countries on the high 
incidence of adverse events in healthcare; and a series of well-publicized 
inquiries into serial poor performance, and in some cases criminal activity, 
by doctors practising within the NHS (Allsop and Jones, 2008; Department 
of Health, 2006). These have reinforced the arguments for strong clinical 
governance systems, improved mechanisms for adverse incidence report- 
ing and increasing concern about existing systems of professional self- 
governance. A new agency, the National Patient Safety Agency in England, 
collects and interprets data on adverse events as well as dealing with doc- 
tors whose performance is giving rise for concern — while radical measures 
to reform professional self-regulation to increase public accountability are 
in the implementation phase (Department of Health, 2007). 

In Germany, the case for healthcare reform is driven by economic pres- 
sures rather than concerns about poor physician performance. High levels 
of unemployment and an ageing society have led to a shortfall in the SHI 
funds, resulting in significant and continuing cuts in the provision of SHI 
care and co-payment of patients. At the same time, healthcare expenditure 
and the coverage of SHI care — as well as quality and access to services 
and user choice — are in general very high (Blank and Burau, 2007; SVR, 
2003). Under these conditions, the politics of competition do not easily 
translate into ‘competition for quality’. This contrasts with the UK where, 
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historically, healthcare expenditure in relation to gross domestic product 
(GDP) has been low compared to other European countries, as has the 
ability of patients to chose their healthcare provider. Recently, funding 
levels have increased to reduce waiting times and increase choice for 
patients, although in practice choice may be inhibited by poor informa- 
tion (Maynard and Street, 2006). 

While policy goals and the managerial tools used to achieve change are 
broadly similar, their impact is modified by differences in institutional 
structures. Like the UK, in Germany new models for healthcare include 
Disease Management Programmes (DMPs) for chronic illnesses. These 
models are similar in purpose to NSFs, but strategies for implementation 
and monitoring differ radically. Participation in the DMPs is linked to 
financial incentives for both doctors and patients, but remains voluntary. 
Furthermore, DMPs do not significantly alter a physician-centred approach 
to SHI care as negotiations remain in the hands of physicians’ associations 
and sickness funds (Burau and Vrangbeek, 2008; Kuhlmann, 2006). 
Evaluations of DMPs, where they exist, are limited to financial measure- 
ments (Stuck et al., 2007) and care quality is not monitored adequately. In 
contrast, in England, NSFs serve as benchmarks for the audit and inspec- 
tion activities of the Healthcare Commission (Allsop and Baggott, 2004). 
Furthermore, in Germany, the sickness funds have initiated pilot projects 
to encourage a gatekeeper system of office-based generalists to increase 
flexibility and competition using financial incentives. As in the case of the 
implementation of DMPs, however, participation by providers and serv- 
ice users has been voluntary. There has been no comprehensive organiza- 
tional restructuring to raise service quality through benchmarking, nor is 
a system of integrated primary-based care envisaged (Kuhlmann, 2006). 

The spectre of increasing expenditure for the state and the SHI funds as 
well as medical interests combine in Germany to act as a barrier against 
new actors exercising influence. As a consequence, there are no powerful 
players in the policy process who may promote more radical forms of 
clinical governance and performance-based incentive systems, and this is 
especially true when it comes to quality management and patient safety. 
In contrast, in healthcare in the UK, the position of the central state is 
stronger and the drivers and mechanisms for change more diverse. While 
economic pressures are important, the policy rhetoric has been couched in 
terms of ‘modernization’, quality improvement and democratic renewal. 


Representation of the User Interest: Moving 
beyond Self-Regulation 


In both the UK and Germany, government policy has placed increasing 
emphasis on harnessing the healthcare user to bring about changes in 
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healthcare delivery systems (Allen and Riemer Homel, 2006; Newman and 
Kuhlmann, 2007). Policies have aimed to achieve change at different levels. 
At the micro level of the physician and patient relationship, a common 
criticism has been that physicians’ attitudes are paternalistic and the rela- 
tionship hierarchical; patients are in a weak position as they are dependent 
on expert knowledge, and information exchange remains a ‘one-way 
street’ from doctors to patients (Kuhlmann, 2006; Sullivan, 2003). At 
another level, the users of health services are also citizens who pay for the 
provision of healthcare; they may have different objectives as citizens than 
when they are patients in need of services. Both health systems have 
responded to the various demands by improving patient information and 
user participation in the policy process. At the same time, the national 
institutional arrangements shape the changing role of the service user. 

Within the NHS, citizens have limited opportunities for making their 
opinions about priorities known, other than in a general election. As there 
is no locally elected body responsible for healthcare, policy analysts have 
pointed to a democratic deficit (Baggott, 2005). Lay people are appointed 
by government to local health bodies and national regulatory bodies, but 
mechanisms to enable local policy-makers and providers to consult with 
local communities about local services are poorly developed. Established 
in 1976, Community Health Councils were set up to act as local ‘watch- 
dogs’, but they too were made up of appointed members, had a very low 
resource base and limited powers. They were abolished in 2002, possibly 
because they were considered as a negative force in face of Labour’s 
radical, top-down modernization programme (Baggott, 2005). 

Since the late 1970s, both Conservative and then Labour governments 
in the UK have promoted policies to empower healthcare users and 
change the paternalistic culture by encouraging patient and citizen par- 
ticipation at all levels, although policies have often been ambivalent and 
contradictory. Patient empowerment and citizen involvement are difficult 
to achieve through top-down strategies. For example, the Conservative 
government's Patient's Charter in 1991 clarified rights, publicized com- 
plaints systems and introduced indicators for waiting times, but these 
were used as targets for managers rather than empowering patients. 
Labour governments have put more emphasis on providing choice, but to 
achieve this in practice will require long-term cultural change by patients 
and providers. The establishment of Patient Forums based on the health 
trusts in England was a further experiment to increase the representation 
of local people, but these have proved difficult to establish. Government 
has been reluctant to establish a body representing health consumers 
at national level and continues to experiment by strengthening the scru- 
tiny of local authorities over healthcare (Hogg, 2007). Some initiatives 
have been more successful. For instance, the Expert Patients programme 
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provides training so that people with chronic illnesses receive support 
and training to manage their own condition with back-up from a range of 
health professionals (Department of Health, 2001). Considerable resources 
have been invested in canvassing the views of patients by periodic 
national surveys of people’s experience of hospital treatment and recruit- 
ing citizen juries to discuss service priorities. Substantial representation of 
the lay interest has also become accepted practice on professional and 
other governance bodies at the General Medical Council (Allsop and 
Jones, 2008; Baggott et al., 2005). 

Consumer or user representation has been encouraged not only by gov- 
ernment initiatives, but also by a strengthening at the grassroots of groups 
representing and promoting the interests of patients and carers. 
Representatives from patient and carer groups have been members of 
the working parties drawing up guidelines for the NSFs, the Partners’ 
Council of NICE and professional regulatory councils, working alongside 
professionals. There is a sufficiently strong network of health consumer 
groups in some condition areas such as mental health, maternity care and 
childbirth and long-term chronic conditions to lobby government and 
parliament, with political concessions particularly where there is an alli- 
ance between consumer groups and professional interests (Baggott et al., 
2005). These new political opportunities have opened a space for creative 
thinking about how representatives from such groups can relate to, and 
represent, the wider constituency of members (Clarke et al., 2007; Davies 
et al, 2006). 

In the German system, the sickness funds are expected to represent 
consumer interests. The 2004 Health Modernization Act introduced more 
active participation in the key regulatory bodies, but delegation of user 
interests to third party players is embedded in the SHI system (SVR, 
2003); so a ‘democratic deficit’ is less evident. Most importantly, within 
the SHI system ‘freedom of choice’ of the medical provider is a statutory 
right and deeply embedded in the political culture of healthcare (Blank 
and Burau, 2007). Although the options available to the users are mark- 
edly different in the UK and Germany, economic pressures on the SHI 
system are leading to limitations on patients’ choice of provider. Pressures 
are mounting to reduce ‘doctor hopping’ and direct patient access to spe- 
cialist care without first consulting a generalist. 

In Germany as well as in the UK, there are pressures to increase the 
representation of the user interest both to increase the political legitimacy 
of policy decisions and to win back citizens’ trust, which has been under- 
mined by limitations on the coverage of health insurance (Allen and 
Riemer Homel, 2006; Newman and Kuhlmann, 2007). The assumption is 
that representatives can play the role of an ‘expert patient’ and ‘discrimi- 
nating consumer’ at the macro and micro levels of decision-making, and 
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thus increase control over healthcare providers in what Landzelius (2006) 
describes as ‘metamorphoses in patienthood’. In practice in Germany, the 
user interest is mainly served through the improved provision of exten- 
sive, evidence-based information for service users about the services and 
treatment options available and, to a lesser degree, about medical provid- 
ers (SVR, 2003). This has developed in a much more patchy way by 
healthcare providers in the UK, although patient and carer groups play an 
important role. In Germany, apart from the inclusion of user representa- 
tives in the key regulatory bodies, there is little active involvement of 
service users in the health policy process at the meso level of decision- 
making. This is as true for the self-governing bodies of the medical profes- 
sion as for the sickness funds and hospitals. 

In both the UK and Germany, the more active consideration of how 
those who use services can be encouraged to participate in decision- 
making may be driven by two main considerations: first, the need to legiti- 
mate difficult and contentious rationing decisions and, second, to act as a 
counterweight to existing interests, particularly those of doctors, who stand 
to gain income, status and power by maintaining the status quo. On the 
other hand, governments themselves have no interest in ceding power to 
the consumer if this is counter to the thrust of state policies. It can be argued 
that the state-centred NHS system currently assigns a more active role to its 
citizens in the new governance process that is part of modernizing state 
regulation, while the options are different in the SHI system. Here, the user 
interest is represented by the sickness funds that jointly with the medical 
profession are expected to make decisions in the interest of the public. 

The picture is more shadowy when it comes to the micro level of 
doctor-patient interaction: there is evidence that healthcare services in the 
UK are less geared to providing responsive services than their European 
neighbours (Coulter, 2006). Thus, the move towards a more active role of 
the service user in decision-making processes does not allow for reliable 
predictions about the responsiveness of services and accountability of 
professionals. Our two case studies highlight, however, different ‘meta- 
morphoses of patienthood’ (Landzelius, 2006) expectations about the role 
of the service users in the governance of providers (Newman and 
Kuhlmann, 2007). Here, the consumerist model of healthcare users as 
market players who bring competition into healthcare services is stronger 
in the UK compared to Germany. 


Professlonallzation and Regulation: 
The State—Professlon Relationship 


Other policies to transform traditional forms of healthcare governance 
have been those that widen the range of health professionals, increase the 
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flexibility of the allocation of tasks previously allocated to one profes- 
sional group and flatten the customary hierarchy of professions in health- 
care in which medicine has a privileged position. This is not only a 
top-down but a bottom-up process, and there may be potentially adverse 
effects and new risks of deskilling especially for nursing. In both the UK 
and Germany, the professionalization of a wide range of new and existing 
occupational groups in healthcare is underway. This process may be 
assisted by consumer demand for complementary and alternative as well 
as biomedical treatments (Saks, 2003). Added to this, the professional 
projects of the mainly female occupational groups release their own 
dynamics in the health workforce and may be fostered by changing gen- 
der arrangements in society at large (Bourgeault, 2005; Kuhlmann and 
Bourgeault, 2008). Professions do not only act as a conservative force, but 
may also raise more radical agendas in healthcare. For example, there are 
links between the women’s health movement and the recent development 
of health consumer groups formed by patients and carers and the capacity 
of some groups to build political alliances with professionals to counter or 
expand government policies, in ways that can lead to structural changes 
in the health system. This is well exemplified by the case of midwifery 
and complementary and alternative therapies. At the same time, profes- 
sional and user interests do not necessarily converge and may vary 
between countries (Benoit, 1999; Bourgeault, 2006; Saks, 2003). 

In Germany, the professionalization of other health occupations is less 
advanced and new professional projects have been less successful than in 
the UK. For instance, nurses still do not have the statutory rights of a self- 
regulating profession. It is only recently that nursing studies has been 
established as an academic discipline and that nurses have been included 
in the regulatory bodies of hospitals. On a micro level, doctors continue 
to determine clinical decisions and nurses have a subordinate role, under- 
taking tasks delegated by doctors. In the UK, the situation is fundamen- 
tally different on both macro and micro levels of governance and the 
boundaries between roles are becoming more fluid. For example, some 
nurses (and pharmacists) may prescribe within narrow boundaries. They 
may make initial assessments, undertake counselling roles and monitor 
patients with chronic conditions. Witz and Annandale (2006) argue that 
nursing as a profession has advanced as a result of new health policies 
and that this is due to financial considerations. Tasks have also shifted 
down the hierarchy to keep staffing costs low, not only from doctors to 
nurses, but also from nurses to nursing assistants who may also be subject 
to regulation (Saks and Allsop, 2007a). 

The process of licensing health occupations to self-regulate through leg- 
islation has gone further in the UK than in Germany. Chiropractors and 
osteopaths have their own regulatory council while other professions, such 
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as physiotherapists and art therapists, register through specialist sections 
of the Health Professions Council, which is set to include yet other health 
professions within its jurisdiction (Allsop and Jones, 2006; Saks, 2003). 
Some of these professions provide services within the NHS, or either partly 
or wholly within the private sector. In contrast, in Germany, most comple- 
mentary and alternative therapy services are excluded from SHI care and, 
consequently, there is little support for tighter regulation (SVR, 2007). 

In the UK, following the Bristol Inquiry (2001), the overarching Council 
for Health Regulatory Excellence (CHRE) was established to harmonize 
the regulation of the health professions and undertake an annual govern- 
ance audit (Allsop and Jones, 2006). Currently, radical changes have been 
made for governing all recognized health professions to increase account- 
ability. Recommendations include introducing periodic re-accreditation 
for all health professionals, replacing councils based on an elected mem- 
bership to councils appointed by government and increasing control even 
in traditional areas such as professional education (Department of Health, 
2006; Gilmore, 2006). 

In contrast, a consequence of weak state regulation in Germany has been 
the development of new regulatory mechanisms from the bottom up. One 
example is the attempt by the medical profession to improve continuing 
education through ‘quality circles’ of physicians (loosely linked working 
groups on a community level with voluntary membership). Another 
example is the rise of networks and cooperation between specialists and 
generalists and office-based and hospital doctors. Added to this, the vari- 
ous health occupations have developed new tactics for advancing the 
transformation of an occupational group into a profession even when they 
cannot rely on state protection and market closure. They combine various 
elements of professionalism, like academic recognition and a formalized 
knowledge system, with individualized tactics based on market power. 
Although these bottom-up changes may have a positive impact on the 
quality and efficiency of healthcare, they do not significantly improve pub- 
lic control of providers. For instance, a recent survey of office-based physi- 
cians highlighted that new governance practices — like evidence-based 
guidelines — are, in general, supported if they remain mainly under the 
control of doctors, while the majority expressed more negative attitudes 
towards items related to public control, such as mandatory continuing 
education, certification of surgeries and patient rights (Kuhlmann, 2006). 


Accountability and Public Control: Whose 
Concern? 


This article has highlighted the different institutional pathways towards 
greater accountability and public control in the UK and Germany. One 
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important difference between the two countries lies in the configuration 
of stakeholder arrangements within their welfare states, which are funded 
in different ways and use different institutional mechanisms for exercis- 
ing control and representing the ‘public interest’. In the UK, with its 
centralized welfare state, key decisions are made in Westminster and 
Whitehall and legitimized through national elections. In Germany, the 
conservative corporatist model delegates decision-making to the sickness 
funds and the medical profession. Statutory rights for citizens rather than 
active involvement in the policy process are the main means of exercising 
control. On the provider side, the medical profession represents other 
professionally trained health workers in the public law institutions and 
regulatory bodies, thus denying them an independent voice. 

The comparative approach highlights how the different configurations 
of stakeholders in the NHS and the SHI model shape new forms of gov- 
erning professionals through a number of market mechanisms and per- 
formance incentives. Our analysis suggests that state-driven health policy 
incentives and institutional regulation are crucial, while both new 
demands from service users and ‘modernized’ versions of professional 
self-regulation that include managerial controls are weaker drivers for 
change. In the UK, the professionalization of an increasing number of 
health occupations and further statutory recognition of others has 
advanced professional regulation (Allsop and Jones, 2006; Saks, 2003). 
The establishment of the CHRE has placed the medical profession along- 
side other health professions within a common framework and provides 
a forum for other professions to promote their own interests. The greater 
plurality of health professions itself contributes to a renegotiation of 
medical hegemony as this has to be legitimized against the interests of 
other professional groups. In Germany, health professions other than 
medicine (including dentists and, partially, also psychotherapists) are 
denied statutory self-governing powers (Kuhlmann, 2006). 

The more plural regulatory framework that includes various health 
professions and the inclusion of consumer groups on decision-making 
bodies may act as a stronger force than hitherto for the representation of 
the public interest. This underlines that not only the government and 
service users, but also a variety of professional groups interested in the 
advancement of their own professional projects, may now shape the 
nature and form of public control and the associated governance prac- 
tices. The conclusion drawn from our comparative analysis opens up 
new perspectives in the critical debate over professions: it places the 
controversies over professional self-regulation at the ‘core’ of profession- 
alism in the context of the stakeholder arrangements in the policy process 
and directs our attention towards a broader range of players that may 
serve the public interest in different ways. The specific configurations of 
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representation of user interest, and how this concept is employed in prac- 
tice and defined as the public interest, may therefore help us to better 
understand the options for, and limitations of, public control of decision- 
making in healthcare in comparative context. 
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abstract: Recent developments in the organization and practice of healthcare, 
driven by the introduction of (quasi-) markets and privatization, are altering tra- 
ditional forms of professionalism found in high- and middle-income countries. 
Yet there remains debate about whether these neoliberal trends are universal or 
country specific, and whether they have any effect (positive or negative) on health 
service delivery. This article develops a comparative analysis that focuses on 
changes in maternity service systems in four countries in Northern Europe and 
the Americas with primarily publicly financed healthcare systems: the UK, 
Finland, Chile and Canada. The article begins with a discussion of the continuum 
of professional forms found in the post-Second World War period and their rela- 
tionship to different kinds of welfare states. It then focuses on the impact of recent 
neoliberal reforms on the ideological projects of the medical and allied health 
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professions in the four case examples. The results show that variation across time 
and place is mainly the result of structural/economic factors and that various 
forms of professional discourses are the result of the public/private ways that 
healthcare systems are organized. The article concludes with suggestions for fur- 
ther comparative sociological research. 


keywords: comparative sociological research + maternity health policy + midwives 
+ neoliberal health reform + new public management + obstetricians + 
professionalism 


Introduction 


The notion of professionalism is a concept rooted in time and place, for 
example early sociological writing focused on the medical profession in the 
US, which has been posited in relation to the state providing complex serv- 
ices involving a fiduciary relationship to the public (Freidson, 1994). The 
implicit contract between state, professions and the public was perceived to 
be based on the unavoidable imbalance of knowledge between the medical 
profession and the public, one that hindered the existence of a free market. 
The aim was to protect the consumers from potential abuses from doctors, 
who as members of a profession bound themselves to delivering a safe, 
competent and ethical service. In return, members of the profession were 
protected from competition, allowing them to earn a decent living and train 
and organize members autonomously. This notion of professionalism, iden- 
tified by Brint (1994) as ‘social trustee professionalism’, emerged in the con- 
text of a liberal US state that attempted to avoid ‘intervention’ to markets. 
Social trustee professionalism, while often characterized in such writing as 
the prototypical form of professionalism, is only one among other types. 

A second type is social service professionalism, identified by the sociolo- 
gist T. M. Marshall (1939). Marshall argued that in welfare states where 
healthcare has been made a public affair, the relationship between profes- 
sions and the public is based not only on the latter’s trust in professional 
expertise but also on the political obligation of the profession to secure 
quality care to citizens, in response to the privileges afforded to its mem- 
bers. The UK, Chile and Canada embraced this notion of professionalism 
when they established their public healthcare systems in the post-Second 
World War period. Both social trustee and social service professionalism 
have been influenced by strong patriarchal traditions (Witz, 1992). 
Numerically, female-dominant occupations such as nursing and mid- 
wifery have been assigned a ‘semi-professional’ status and constrained by 
both male and medical preference for prestigious positions in healthcare 
organizations as well as in society at large (Davies, 1995). 
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A third type of professionalism, democratic professionalism, refers to 
political strategies that make use of the democratic systems of accounta- 
bility and aim at empowering both service users and members of different 
professional groups at different levels of occupational hierarchies. The 
notion of democratic professionalism resonates with the social democratic 
orientation of the Nordic healthcare systems from the 1950s to the 1980s. 
Compared to the types of professionalism outlined above, democratic 
professionalism has been characterized as ‘women-friendly’ in that it is 
premised on egalitarian relationships between the medical and other 
health professions and partnership with knowledgeable clients (Henriksson 
et al., 2006). 

From the 1980s onwards, developments in the organization and practice 
of healthcare have altered traditional relationships between states, mar- 
kets, health professionals and their public(s) in many high- and middle- 
income countries, introducing a process of convergence towards a fourth 
type of professionalism — expert professionalism — that posits professionals as 
agents of specialized marketable scientific knowledge. The Anglo-American 
scholarly literature was possibly the first to note such neoliberal influences 
reshaping professionalism, particularly new forms of managerialism 
(Hugman, 1991; Starr, 1982). There is evidence that the impact of neoliberal 
reforms on healthcare regimes and professions have taken different expres- 
sions (Hanlon, 1998). These various notions — expert, social trustee, social 
service and social democratic — rest along a continuum of different styles 
of professionalism that emerged in the conditions of the postwar welfare 
states in Northern Europe and North America and also vary in the ways 
that gender relations have been expressed. The division of labour between the 
state and the market and the autonomy of professional groups vis-a-vis 
the former have been the decisive institutional elements that determined 
the type of professionalism that emerged as dominant in different countries 
at any one point in time. As argued later, the same institutional elements 
help explain cross-national variation in styles of professionalism in the 
recent period marked by neoliberal reforms. 

This article examines the social and political shaping of professionalism 
by contrasting developments in four countries that vary on a continuum in 
terms of the political and institutional arrangements on which professional- 
ism is founded. We pay attention to the tendency of powerful professional 
groups to enforce hierarchies on other providers and to control clients 
(Hugman, 1991), while acknowledging that the pursuit of professional self- 
interest may sometimes be compatible with the interest of the public, since 
professional groups are sometimes in a position to contest market reforms 
that may have an adverse impact on service users (Saks, 1995). 

The countries under consideration are Chile, the UK, Finland and 
Canada. All four represent variants of state-centred welfare regimes that 
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have been challenged recently by the neoliberal ideology. As we show, 
important historical differences across the four countries have shaped the 
type of professionalism embraced by the state. Traditionally, governments 
in the UK and Chile have been influenced by strong patriarchal traditions 
underlying social service professionalism (Witz, 1992). Professional 
projects of female-dominated occupations such as nursing and midwifery 
in these two countries have thus been constrained by male predominance 
in prestigious positions in healthcare organizations as well as in society at 
large (Davies, 1995; Murray, 2002). Likewise in Canada, where by the 
early 1970s all citizens enjoyed access to medical and hospital services, 
physicians, who were mostly male, embraced a form of social service 
professionalism that granted them near supreme control over other health 
professionals as well as clients. Only recently has such medical domi- 
nance been to some extent successfully challenged. By way of contrast, in 
the Nordic countries such as Finland, the universalistic welfare state 
emerged as a more ‘women-friendly’ egalitarian project for providers and 
clients (Henriksson et al., 2006). 

Although the literature on the professions covers the work they do for 
a living, and the discourses they engage in to legitimize their position in 
the division of labour, surprisingly few publications focus on comparing 
interprofessional relations or the dynamic relationship over time of pro- 
fessional groups and their clients and how these are shaped by macro- 
level health system changes. This is the main aim of our article. The 
preceding discussion deals with professionalism in healthcare in gen- 
eral, but for greater sensitivity to context we now focus on maternity 
care systems. We examine historical variation in realignments of the four 
national maternity care systems, focusing in particular on changing rela- 
tions between physicians, midwives and nurses and the resulting varied 
outcomes for clients (Henriksson et al., 2006). The examination of socio- 
cultural variations in the professional dynamics of maternity care 
systems both at intra- and inter-country level provides a unique lens 
into the changing professional organization and practice of healthcare 
(Benoit et al., 2005). A comparative approach that is attentive to the ways 
that the formation of state-professional relations varies over time and 
across place enables us to explore the boundaries of influences and 
uncover new and interesting dimensions to professional work (Wrede 
et al., 2006). We are very well aware of the influence of both gender under- 
pinnings and consumer influences, the former is as much as possible 
incorporated, but the latter would be an article in itself and hence is 
excluded from the current analysis. Instead, our focus is on how varia- 
tions in forms of professional discourse across time and place are related 
to structural /economic factors and the public/private ways healthcare 


systems are organized. 
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Case Studies 


Chile: Markettzation of Maternity Care from above 

Healthcare system reforms in Chile during the 1980s and 1990s provide 
an example of rapid marketization of a welfare state imposed ‘from 
above’. We show that this process changed professional jurisdictions and 
professional—client relationships within the maternity care system, and 
ultimately impacted upon the way childbirth was experienced. Chilean 
obstetricians developed new roles as ‘market experts’ in response to a 
market model of healthcare; previously accepted notions of social service 
professionalism began to be supplanted; and new forms of working in 
turn encouraged highly technologized birth practices. 

Chile had been one of the first countries to provide comprehensive medi- 
cal coverage for some categories of non-military public workers, and the 
Chilean National Health Service was created in 1952. By the early 1970s, the 
National Health Service and SERMENA (a government-administered health 
insurance plan for white-collar workers and their dependants) covered 
approximately 85 percent of the population, the rest being mainly covered 
by employer-based insurance schemes (Quesney, 1996; Scarpaci, 1987). 
Social service professionalism was the dominant model among health occu- 
pations at this time. Plans by the Socialist government to consolidate all 
public and private medical programmes into a single system were cut short, 
however, by the military coup of 1973. Faced with high inflation and 
strongly influenced by American neoclassical economists, the military gov- 
ernment set out to shrink the public sector (Miranda et al, 1995). 

Government spending on healthcare fell by 40 percent between 1973 
and 1987 (Jiménez de la Jara and Heyermann, 1993). From the 1980s, the 
state-controlled healthcare system was gradually replaced by a market- 
economy model, where the state played a subsidiary role in financing and 
a much reduced role in providing healthcare (Quesney, 1996). This was 
pursued through the promotion of private health insurance and the asso- 
ciated development of new meso-level organizations called ISAPRE — 
private companies in charge of financing and delivering medical services 
to their subscribers. These ISAPRE grew in importance during the 1980s 
and this trend continued after the return of democracy in the 1990s. As a 
result, by the mid-1990s nearly one-third (32 percent) of births were cov- 
ered by the ISAPRE sector (Murray and Serani Pradenas, 1997). 

One result of the new configurations of service provision was that 
Chilean obstetricians began to recognize the opportunities to develop 
their potential as ‘market experts’ and to create ‘portfolio careers’ (Jones 
and Green, 2006). This involved augmenting base jobs in government or 
university facilities with different sessional activities in the private sector 
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such as ultrasound services, gynaecological surgery and the development 
of a lucrative private maternity clientele. Such a portfolio could result in 
a highly fragmented and potentially stressful working week. Private 
insurance plans allowed clients to choose from a range of maternity 
facilities for delivery according to their budget. Obstetricians were faced 
with peripatetic work schedules and potentially conflicting simultaneous 
demands on their time. Midwives, meanwhile, who provided much of the 
antenatal, intrapartum and postpartum care to women with uncompli- 
cated pregnancies in the government sector, found their area of profes- 
sional jurisdiction eroded in the private insurance sector. They were given 
no autonomous standing in the private care model, but could be employed 
on an individual basis by an obstetrician to perform delegated tasks 
within private antenatal and labour care. This created a new hierarchy 
within midwifery as only some had access to additional private sector 
income through privileged relationships with entrepreneurial obstetri- 
cians. This dependence reinforced existing paternalistic relationships 
between the male-dominated obstetric and female-dominated midwifery 
professions, and contributed to the dissipation of any potential there 
might have been for organized midwifery opposition to increasingly tech- 
nologized obstetric routines. 

For the third of Chilean pregnant women who had private insurance by 
the mid-1990s, the process of privatization led to better access to, and 
ostensibly highly personalized relationships with specialist doctors. In the 
National Health Service there was no provision for continuity of carer; 
antenatal and postnatal care was provided by midwives and generalist 
doctors at primary care clinics and labour and delivery care was provided 
in hospital by staff working rotational shifts. The new private insurance 
plans, on the other hand, worked on a model of a single obstetrician as 
lead care provider and the accompanying promise of a ‘personal obstetri- 
cian’ that had previously been the prerogative only of the wealthy elite. 
However, this ‘personalized’ care did not include any articulation of 
‘patient choice’ in the negotiation of style of maternity care. Private sector 
obstetric care was dependent on highly technologized obstetric practices, 
and a standardized package involving routine epidural anaesthesia and 
facility delivery attended by a team of specialists: obstetricians, midwives, 
anaesthetists and paediatricians. The obstetricians, who were committed 
to attend their private patients’ deliveries personally, felt under pressure 
to schedule their activities as much as possible into specified sessions. The 
result was a routinization of the programming of labour and delivery and 
a rapid increase in rates of caesarean delivery to 59 percent in the ISAPRE 
sector by 1994 (Murray and Elston, 2005). 

Such extraordinarily high rates of caesarean section delivery in the pri- 
vate insurance sector were sustained and remained virtually unchallenged 
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by all parties through a mixture of trust and collusion (Murray, 2002). 
Informed consumer choice of health plan was difficult as there were no 
clear mechanisms to allow a beneficiary to compare alternatives. Women 
also tended to rely on friends or relatives to recommend a practitioner. 
While able to make decisions about which hospital or clinic to use for the 
delivery on the basis of their affordability and the quality of their hotel 
facilities, they felt less competent to question the medical knowledge of 
practitioners. Indeed, at a time of generally reduced social trust in the 
medical profession as a result of the privatization and commercialization 
processes, women seemed to feel an even stronger need to have, or 
express, personal trust in their own doctor. They talked of ‘placing faith’ 
and ‘surrendering oneself’ to their obstetrician’s professional knowledge 
to take the right decision for them and their child. Few overtly questioned 
their doctor’s decision to intervene surgically; they uniformly accepted 
the explanations that they were given regarding physiological or medical 
reasons, including that their ‘pelvis was too small’ or the baby ‘had the 
cord round its neck’ (Murray, 2002). Collusion can be understood in a 
preference not to question, perhaps because the alternatives were too dif- 
ficult to contemplate. Medical professionals were expected, using their 
expert knowledge and extensive engagement in dealing with risk, to 
enable their clientele to deal with uncertainty (Evetts, 2003). Management 
of financial risks was also a factor, and programming of delivery was 
desirable for the consumer in the new marketized system because it 
avoided the high costs of unsocial hours fees. 

By the second half of the 1990s, the balance of private and public mix of 
financing and provision of healthcare in Chile had undergone a funda- 
mental shift. Many doctors, however, still tended to see themselves as 
primarily engaged in social service professionalism — referring to the pub- 
lic sector as el servicio and to the large private sector as the ‘extra-system’ 
(outer system), or simply afuera (outside). Commitments to the public sec- 
tor system of care, to the concept of socialized medicine and to teaching 
were widely voiced by obstetricians working across both sectors. At the 
same time, there was a recognized professional hierarchy that acknowl- 
edged market influences. The pinnacle of achievement was to exit the 
state or university sector completely with an invitation to join the elite ‘jet 
set’ of obstetrician-gynaecologists who were full-time staff at the most 
expensive private hospitals in the capital. 

In 2000, the Chilean healthcare system entered a new and different 
phase of reform, the effects of which are still being played out today. By 
this time, a centre-left government wanted to ameliorate some of the nega- 
tive effects of marketization of health and thus embarked on major reform. 
The centrepiece, Plan AUGE (Explicit Guarantees and Universal Access), 
aimed to ensure Chileans’ timely coverage under public provision for 
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56 major diseases, using private providers where necessary (Letelier and 
Bedregal, 2006). The Medical College vociferously, yet ultimately unsuc- 
cessfully, opposed the Plan as the first step towards US-style managed care 
(Hanzich, 2005). Professional-user relationships in maternity care may not 
be much affected by these changes in the short term, as this is not included 
in AUGE. However, there are likely to be longer-term ramifications for all 
sectors of healthcare as a result of the rapid re-expansion of the public sec- 
tor, the cost implications of the policy, the renewed emphasis on the legal 
right to good healthcare (if only for certain conditions) and the new chal- 
lenge of the autonomy of medical practitioners implicit in a system of 
specified treatment pathways for specific diagnoses. The implications for 
obstetricians and midwives in the new scenario remain to be seen. In the 
next section, we examine the impact of neoliberal reforms on a system 
with a long history of publicly available health services and minimal 
private maternity provision in the UK. 


Changing Professional Relations of UK Maternity 

Care Providers: ‘Every Woman Needs a Midwife and 

Some Women Need a Doctor Too’ 

Although the ideological notions that shaped the formation of medical 
professionalism in the UK are in part similar to those in the US, the emer- 
gence of the National Health Service (NHS) and other publicly available 
health services provided a different institutional context for professional- 
ism. Some of the recent changes in response to new public management 
modalities represent a move from professional self-regulation to partner- 
ship regulation with patients and the state, involving greater systematic 
scrutiny of professional competence based on an employer-led bureau- 
cratic governance model (Davies, 2004). In effect what we see is a hybrid 
notion combining expert and democratic professionalism. 

The introduction of (quasi-) markets and privatization in the 1980s and 
1990s is said to have uniformly reduced the power of the UK welfare 
state. Hanlon (1998) has argued that the move away from the shared goals 
and consensus of the postwar era has been related to redefinitions of pro- 
fessionalism to include accountability, managerial competence and entre- 
preneurship. Elite professional groups across the public/private sector 
have begun to prioritize commercial issues in an effort to increase support 
from the neoliberal state and capitalist market. 

Since the 1980s, UK healthcare reform has been dominated by the lan- 
guage of new public management, markets and managerialism. This has 
resulted in increasing government criticism of professional demarcation 
and an agenda to dismantle professional hierarchies and protective prac- 
tices with consequences for interprofessional and professionalclient 
relationships and the delivery of maternity care (more than 99 percent 
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occurs in the public sector). Key principles of current NHS reform have 
tended to reflect a neoliberal focus on consumerism, which has contained 
a rhetoric of ‘empowerment’ of user's rights, and the promotion of 
patients” self-efficacy, choice and personalized care (Department of 
Health, 2004a; O'Caithain et al., 2005) and are believed to be best deliv- 
ered by increasing the role of the market in employing allied health and 
nursing services (Secretary of State for Health, 2006). 

They include central standard setting, combined with the rhetoric of local 
accountability, engagement with the public, patient choice and patient- 
centred services. Government scrutiny has been justified by the poor public 
press that UK health professions have received following a string of inquir- 
ies into professional misconduct (Secretary of State for Health, 2007a, 2007b) 
and medical malpractice at a systems level (Home Secretary / Secretary of 
State for Health, 2007). However it has been suggested that a new “culture of 
accountability” will not reduce attitudes of mistrust but rather reinforce a 
culture of suspicion (O'Neill, 2002), and the medical profession has called for 
a new kind of professionalism with patient-centredness and public account- 
ability at its heart in an attempt to restore public trust in its doctors (Askham 
and Chisholm, 2006; Irvine, 2003; Royal College of Physicians, 2005). This 
embodies notions of transparency, competence, evidence-based medicine 
and accountability, rather than personal autonomy. In short, changes have 
been occurring in the nature of medical practice in Britain that suggest a 
fundamental shift in the social relations of healthcare and the role of medi- 
cine. In this political climate, the government and the medical profession 
could be seen to be shaping a new kind of healthcare workforce with a 
debate centred on the nature of professionalism and public trust. 

These reforms have inevitably driven changes in the organization and 
delivery of maternity care. For example, the House of Commons Health 
Committee Reports (2003a, 2003b, 2003c) raised concerns about maternity 
staff shortages and training requirements, variation in services across the 
country, rising rates of interventions in childbirth, lack of information 
about aspects of service provision, lack of real choice in place of birth, 
fragmentation in care and poor services to socially excluded women. 
These concerns have informed the National Service Framework for Children, 
Young People and Maternity Services (NSF) (Department of Health, 2004b). 
The NSF is a 10-year programme intended to stimulate long-term and 
sustained improvement in mothers’ and children’s health. It espouses the 
following principles and philosophy to guide service delivery: 


e Services are viewed from perspective of a woman’s journey through 
the system; 

+ For the majority of women, pregnancy and childbirth are straightfor- 
ward processes and events, during which medical interventions should 
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only be recommended if they are of demonstrable benefit to mother 
and/or child; 

e Provision of information about choices and service provision in preg- 
nancy and childbirth are paramount; 

e Services should be community-based and woman-centred and ensure 
a nor-interventionist service for women at low risk, with a focus on 
normal childbirth; 

e Services for childbirth should be provided as close to home as possible 
within a clinical network that provides appropriate level of care for any 
complications. 


Thus, there is a new emphasis on reducing interventions /increasing 
‘normality’, women’s choice, safe and effective care and reducing inequal- 
ities supported by ‘evidence-based’ national clinical practice guidelines. 
Policy success is predicated on a wider role for midwives, who are 
expected to be first contact professionals and the main providers of ante- 
natal, intrapartum and postnatal care, making referrals as necessary to 
general practitioners (GPs), obstetricians and other medical and social 
care agencies. Currently, 93 percent of women give birth in hospital, while 
about 5 percent of births take place in midwifery-led birth centres and 
about 2 percent are home births. Sixty-four percent of babies are delivered 
by midwives and 36 percent by doctors (National Statistics, 2006). With 
the planned reconfiguration of maternity and neonatal services, govern- 
ment policy has a manifesto target for increasing choice in place of birth, 
with the expectation that more out-of-hospital midwife-led birth centres 
will open and an increase in home birth, with much emphasis placed on 
the role of midwives in improving experiences and outcomes for margin- 
alized women (Department of Health, 2007). 

At the same time, changes in workforce deployment, including revisions 
to medical training, the European Working Time Directive and maternity 
staffing standards, are altering professional practice boundaries. Due to 
concerns about patient safety, this has resulted in the unusual outcome that 
more senior obstetric consultants have needed to work more shifts in 
labour wards (RCOG, 2006a), and midwives’ roles have extended to include 
activities usually undertaken by junior doctors (Department of Health, 
2008). It is noteworthy that UK policy explicitly encourages an expanded 
midwifery jurisdiction in areas of care previously provided by GPs and 
obstetricians. The result is that the care of pregnant women with normal 
pregnancies has been passed to midwives who are now the first point of 
access and who are expected to provide care from pregnancy through to the 
postnatal period for women at low and high risk in consultation with other 
professionals. A process of vertical substitution is occurring in hospitals 
between doctors and midwives giving midwives increased prescribing 
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power and the authority to conduct, for example, ventouse instrumental 
deliveries and perform scans. Vertical substitution is also occurring where 
maternity support workers are taking on tasks traditionally performed by 
midwives such as breastfeeding counselling, support in labour and postna- 
tal support in the community (Sandall, 2007). 

Alongside such changes, medical and obstetric workforce demographics 
and training have promoted the ‘specialization’ and ‘diversification’ of 
obstetrics and gynaecology, including the development of subspecialties 
such as fetal medicine and infertility services. This development is grounded 
in claims of specialist expertise and consumer demand. Interestingly at a 
professional interest group level, notions of professionalism expressed by 
obstetrics and midwifery are diverging. Obstetrics focuses on a notion of 
‘expert’ professionalism based on work-life balance, specialist expertise, 
technical competence and rigorous revalidation (RCOG, 2006b), while mid- 
wifery continues to espouse notions of ‘vocational’ professionalism based on 
the primacy of relationships with birthing women, continuity and jurisdic- 
tional claims to protect ‘normal’ birth (Royal College of Midwives, 2007). 

Interesting too is a similar reframing of notions of professionalism 
expressed by UK GPs, where professionalism to some extent has become 
decoupled from some of the rhetorical accounts of vocation (Jones and 
Green, 2006). Among GPs, professionalism was traditionally exemplified 
by a solo practitioner model, involving hierarchical relationships with other 
staff and paternalistic relationships with patients. Notions such as vocation, 
24/7 commitment, high social status in the local community and continu- 
ous patient responsibility are increasingly seen as old fashioned and are 
being replaced by new notions of professionalism that view medicine as 
just a job and part of a work-life balance, involving democratic relation- 
ships with staff and patients. Jones and Green (2006) argued that three ele- 
ments are central: positioning oneself as part of a network of professional 
colleagues (adhering to an obligation to be clinically competent and up to 
date); practising patient-centred collaborative care; and embracing a pri- 
mary orientation to a professional community rather than a local commu- 
nity. This new notion of professionalism comes close to that of democratic 
professionalism as described earlier. It should be noted that this analysis 
refers to a minority of mainly salaried GPs, and that the fracturing of the 
employer-employee and doctor—nurse relationship may be key in develop- 
ing these new notions of collegiality (Speed and Luker, 2006). 

The focus in the sociological literature at micro level has long been on the 
“special relationship” between (mainly) doctors and patients. This relation- 
ship can be seen as ‘fiduciary’ in character, not only invoking, but also 
extending the idea of reputation and trust that is involved in some forms of 
financial transaction (Parsons, 1978). But this has also been regarded as a 
thetorical device, used by the medical profession to claim certain kinds of 
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legal and professional privileges — largely relating to autonomy over practice 
and dominance over other professions. The use of the term ‘relationship’ has 
thus served ideological purposes (alongside serving patient interests), 
including that of legitimating paternalism (Bury, 2004). However, new 
modes of ‘expert’ professionalism may be more in tune with the current 
policy concern about the safety of maternity services (Healthcare Commission, 
2006; Kings Fund, 2007) and cost containment, as well as debates on the 
specific jurisdiction of midwifery and obstetrics. The impact on the experi- 
ences and outcomes of care for women and babies remains to be seen. In the 
next section we examine, the impact of neoliberal reforms in Finland 


Finland: The Return of Social Service Professionalism 

In Matemity Care 

In the postwar decades, the position of maternity care as a broadly con- 
ceived public service was cemented in Finland. It has remained so, even 
though the political views on the relationship between the welfare state 
and professionalism have shifted, particularly in terms of which groups 
have been afforded the public mandate. 

Social service professionalism of Finnish midwives was established in 
the 1940s through the organization of a universal public maternity care 
service, where midwives were the first point of contact during pregnancy, 
both in the community and hospitals. From the point of view of the women, 
the use of maternity services was more a duty than a social right and the 
relationship to the midwife was characterized by hierarchy. In the early 
1970s, separate antenatal care centres and home birth services were with- 
drawn and antenatal care activities became incorporated into the new 
municipal primary care centres. The health policy aim was a broad, pri- 
mary care oriented expertise, public health nursing was mandated as the 
first contact professional and midwifery was recast as a hospital specialty. 
The subsequent reform of maternity care reflected the overriding social 
democratic values of equity and equal access that were formulated as cen- 
tral aims for all primary care provision, including maternity care. Thus, 
although health policy no longer supported midwifery, legislation on pri- 
mary care underpinned social service professionalism in antenatal care, but 
with greater reference to democratic values in relation to the client. From a 
gender perspective, the implications were mixed. On the one hand, the 
social democratic formulation of professionalism was generally ‘friendly’ to 
the women-dominated allied health professions in terms of their rights as 
workers. It also generally empowered clients. On the other hand, health 
policy was not sensitive to the gendered implications of implementing gen- 
eral primary care reform for maternity care (Wrede, 2001). 

Since 1972, the first contact professional for antenatal care at the health 
centre was the public health nurse, while GPs performed the medical 
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bined a primary care orientation with a broadly formulated public health 
mandate that emphasized gender equality. The foundation for the democra- 
tization of the social service professionalism in antenatal care became, how- 
ever, gradually threatened by medicalization and fragmentation of care. 
Following the loss of midwifery expertise at the primary health centres, 
tertiary care for pregnant women boomed in the 1980s, despite the fact that 
no new macro-level policy was made for antenatal care. Soon the majority 
of women were being referred to hospital-outpatient maternity clinics. The 
reasons for referrals consisted of a range of medical concerns (Hemminki et 
al, 1990), including since the late 19906, a growing proportion of the women 
visiting the outpatient clinics for ‘fear of childbirth’ 

The neoliberal reforms in the early 1990s introduced the so-called 
‘population-responsibility model’ to the primary health centres that 
emphasized client-centredness and flexibility. Primary care teams at these 
centres, consisting of GPs and public health nurses, provided all primary 
care services (including antenatal care) to a local population. Public health 
nurses were no longer supposed to specialize in delivering services to 
pregnant women. The population-responsibility model copied the idea of 
the family physician from the Anglo-American context, but adapted it to 
the Finnish system with its wider provision of preventive services. Cost 
consciousness and effectiveness were central values in health policy, 
threatening the foundation for social service professionalism (e.g. 
Henriksson et al, 2006). 

The population responsibility reform resulted in further organizational 
fragmentation of antenatal care provided at the health centres (Wrede, 
2001). The cuts in spending that accompanied the reform were not directly 
reflected in service volume in maternity care, however. By contrast, the 
total number of antenatal visits per woman rose in the 1990s to around 17 
(Stakes, 2006). Despite the numerous visits pregnant women made to the 
primary care team, the outpatient clinics played an increasingly impor- 
tant role in maternity care, by default rather than by design. At the clinics, 
midwives were central care providers, conducting the initial screening of 
patients, while the consultants concentrated on specialized medical care 
(Lindstróm, 2003). Thus, the neoliberal emphasis on flexible generalists 
has resulted in the strengthening of expert professionalism in maternity 
care, but not in the market. The shift of emphasis from primary to tertiary 
maternity care has been an unwanted consequence at odds with the 
efforts to organize care more effectively. In terms of controlling public 
spending, the policies have been successful: since the early 1990s, Finland 
has been the only OECD country able to stop the growth of healthcare 
costs. The proportion of healthcare costs of GNP in Finland continues to 
be lower than the OECD medium. 
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The increasing importance of outpatient clinics has paved the way for 
the return of midwives into antenatal care, by default rather than by 
design, in their capacity as expert professionals in the outpatient clinics. 
At the same time, public health nurses in primary health centres remain 
the first point of contact and have the continuous relationship with the 
pregnant woman. Researchers claim that outpatient care is informed by a 
medical model of childbirth that is associated with the position of the 
hospital in the larger division of labour in the health system (Kojo-Austin 
et al., 1993). This is because hospital midwives practise in relatively close 
collaboration with obstetricians. Medicalization has not, however, resulted 
from efforts to privatize care, as all the services continue to be provided 
by the public sector, nor has the trend concerned birth care at the level of 
division of labour. Midwives continue to care independently for more 
than 70 percent of deliveries, i.e. all vaginal and other non-surgical births 
(Wrede, 2001). 

In 2005, further amendments to antenatal provision occurred reminis- 
cent of those in use prior to the neoliberal healthcare reforms, represent- 
ing a move away from considerations of flexibility and efficiency. Most 
importantly, the amendments explicitly oblige the municipalities to pro- 
vide antenatal care and further mandate the government to make detailed 
rules on the content of care and number of examinations, at a level of 
detail that is not used in other areas of primary care (Law on the Changes 
of the Public Health Act 928, 2005). The state has thus strengthened the 
mandate for primary care based maternity care (Hakulinen-Viitanen et aL, 
2005). It deserves to be noted that while public maternity care was reor- 
ganized through the neoliberal healthcare ‘reforms’, its position as a pub- 
lic service was never under threat. At a time when some public services 
were cut or reduced, health services to pregnant women and small chil- 
dren were defined as ‘basic’ services to be provided by the municipality. 
The position of these and other key social rights like primary healthcare, 
public daycare and equality-related family political programmes appears 
cemented in the Finnish welfare state. The Finnish version of the neolib- 
eral ‘reforms’ is thus more about new public management than marketi- 
zation. It remains to be seen how the municipalities organize antenatal 
care in their efforts to meet the new 2006 requirements. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the municipalities are not required to employ midwives. 
Thus, the long-running campaign of the midwives’ professional associa- 
tion has not succeeded in re-establishing their position as first contact 
professionals in primary care. 

In sum, the Finnish case provides an example of how the welfare state 
can democratize professionalism and support a broadly conceived mater- 
nity care service without extending this mandate to midwives. The view 
of midwifery as a narrow specialty for which there is no need in primary 
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care continued to prevail in the 1990s, when the efficiency in primary care 
provision was sought through healthcare teams. The pursuit of efficiency 
did not, however, displace the long-held public legitimacy of maternity 
care, to which the 2005 legislation bears witness. As we show in the next 
case study, a similar development has taken place in Canada. 


Canada: Diversification of Professional Types within 
the Public Healthcare System 
As in the other countries discussed in this article, health professions 
in Canada were shaped in part by governmental policies put into place in 
response to inequities in access to physician and hospital services. Like in 
the UK and Chile, we see how policies aimed at improving coverage and 
access played an important role in the promotion of social service profes- 
sionalism and at the same time consolidated medical professional power. 
We also see how the legalization and introduction of midwives is inform- 
ing notions of democratic professionalism based on equality among 
health providers and non-hierarchal relationships with maternity clients. 
These inequities were based on regional as well as socioeconomic dis- 
parities, with urban regions enjoying better access to health services than 
rural and remote regions. Universal health insurance arrived with the 
passage of the federal Medical Care Act (implemented in 1972). The Act 
teamed national principles with provincial administration through an 
innovative programme, eventually known as Medicare”, under which, 
physicians’ fees were insured. Canadians thus, for the first time, had free 
access to physician and hospital services. The ‘conditions’ or five funda- 
mental principles of the Medicare plan included universality (everyone 
would be covered), portability (between jurisdictions), comprehensiveness, 
accessibility and public administration. At least in theory, Medicare would 
eliminate socioeconomic and geographic disparities in healthcare services. 
Medicare played an important role in the promotion of social service 
professionalism and at the same time consolidated the professional power 
enjoyed by physicians (Armstrong and Armstrong, 2003). Though ini- 
tially resistant to the implementation of a ‘socialized’ healthcare system 
for Canada, physicians nationwide eventually gained much by this new 
welfare state policy. The new public health insurance system solidified 
physicians’ dominance over maternity services, granting them a virtual 
monopoly over the provision of the country's care of pregnant women, 
outlawing midwives and nurse practitioners, and placing maternity 
nurses and pregnant women in dependency relationships with physi- 
cians. This hierarchical system reimbursed physicians’ maternity services 
through the public purse, thereby virtually guaranteeing them economic 
security. Physicians thus retained their right to remain private entrepre- 
neurs, establishing their practices wherever they deemed appropriate, 
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where they would provide a range of medical services to women that 
physicians themselves, not the women, decided upon as necessary. This 
point is notable as it did nothing to alleviate the pre-existing disparity 
in the availability of physician services between rural and urban areas 
(Bourgeault et al., 2004). 

Medicare also solidified the medically dominated hospital as the linch- 
pin to the maternity care system. One important reason for doctors to 
promote hospital birth rather than domiciliary care was a consequence of 
the need for the physicians to be able to use substitute health providers to 
assist them in the care of birthing women and their newborns. Canadian 
physicians thus gave their support to the training of obstetrical nurses 
(rather than community midwives), a strategy that was supported by the 
nursing lobby itself (Benoit and Carroll, 2005). In short, the Canadian 
healthcare system, to a large extent publicly funded but with physician 
services privately delivered, has been described as paternalistic (Okma, 
2002) and the social service professionalism championed, as traditional 
because medical professionals, with the backing of government bodies, 
have enjoyed the mandate to make the key decisions about service provi- 
sion. Meanwhile, non-medical female-dominated ‘semi-professionals’ 
such as midwives and the general public have had little say in maternal 
health policy-making. 

Two important developments have recently challenged the social serv- 
ice professionalism underpinning the Canadian maternity care system. 
First, while the majority of physicians are paid by fee-for-service, the 
provinces and territories have successfully negotiated alternative funding 
models, ranging from capitation to salaried employment (CIHI, 2006). 
This suggested that a sizeable minority of Canadian physicians, in par- 
ticular those who are comparatively young and female, endorse a notion 
of democratic professionalism not unlike that found in the Finnish case 
discussed in the preceding section. Second, some provinces and territories 
have made regulatory and funding changes to allow for the autonomous 
practice of midwives and nurse practitioners, opening the way for a 
potentially more women-friendly maternity care service. 

Five out of 10 provinces and one out of three territories currently have 
certification procedures in place for midwives, a development that has 
been actively challenged by established medical bodies. Midwifery serv- 
ices are also covered under provincial/territorial healthcare plans in 
Ontario, British Columbia, Quebec, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 
In Nunavut, midwifery is funded, but unregulated. In Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, midwifery was regulated but until very recently, was not funded; 
negotiations are presently underway to fund the midwives that remain in 
these provinces. In the remaining four Atlantic provinces and the Yukon 
Territory, midwifery is currently neither regulated nor funded through the 
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healthcare system, though efforts have been made to establish midwifery 
regulation and/or funding in all regions (CHSRF, 2006). 

The integration of midwifery into existing provincial and territorial 
healthcare systems has not been without challenges. One has been the 
need for collaboration between all members of the care team, including 
physicians, nurses and midwives. Midwifery entered the healthcare sys- 
tem as a ‘parallel practice’ (Kornelsen et al., 2003) alongside nursing. The 
establishment and shoring-up of new professional boundaries apparently 
took precedence over interdisciplinary team-building in the early years of 
certified midwifery. However, in two provinces — Quebec and Manitoba ~ 
midwives have been integrated into primary healthcare teams that endorse 
democratic professionalism based on equality among health providers and 
norrhierarchal relationships with maternity clients (Benoit et al., 2005; 
Bourgeault et al., 2004). 


Summary and Conclusion 


Our comparative analysis of the impact of healthcare reform on maternal 
health services has revealed variations in impact on occupational jurisdic- 
tion and constrictions and sometimes expansions of professionalism for 
different groups of maternity providers in response to neoliberal reforms 
and the health reforms that occurred as a result. These are shared interna- 
tional trends. However, there are also differences between countries and 
these are related to institutional arrangements of the state. We identify 
two important ideological shifts that have shaped professionalism in our 
four countries: the postwar Keynesian ideas about the welfare state as a 
way of securing the welfare of the citizens and the neoliberal critique that 
targeted the Keynesian welfare state policy as too expensive, resulting in 
inefficient arrangements that allowed the professions to defend their 
jurisdiction with the support of the state. 

Neoliberal public sector reform in Chile in the 1980s had profound 
effects upon the way in which maternity care was organized: on the rela- 
tive power of different professional groups; on the development of spe- 
cialist doctors’ potential to be ‘market experts’ with “portfolio careers; on 
the nature of the provider—user relationships in the expanded private sec- 
tor and the role of individual trust within these and, ultimately, regarding 
the way women gave birth. In the UK a decade later, neoliberal healthcare 
reform and quasi-market philosophies combined with a demographic 
shift in the maternity workforce and loss of state trust in medicine influ- 
enced state support of an expanded jurisdiction for midwives and seg- 
mented development of different notions of professionalism where safety 
in childbirth has become a paramount concern. Midwives for their part 
have espoused democratic professionalism based on relationships with 
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women. Neoliberal reform strategies of Finnish and Canadian govern- 
ments have been more mixed and short-lived. While in Finland the return 
to strong government support for publicly funded maternity care services 
and democratic professionalism has not benefited midwives, the opposite 
has been the case in Canada. This suggests that the actual design of the 
system of professions at any one time is shaped not only by macroeco- 
nomic conditions and state support for public healthcare provision but 
also the patterning of meso-level relationships among the medical, nurs- 
ing and midwifery professions. In comparative analysis, it therefore 
needs to be acknowledged that even though professional groups can 
draw on international resources for their professional projects, in their 
specific contexts, professions are always products of particular, context- 
dependent ideological projects. As we have seen, both the institutional 
arrangements and the parties taking part in the shaping of professions 
differ, not only between different countries but within one country at dif- 
ferent points of time, where the private-public financing of healthcare is 
a major factor, determining who the experts are accountable to, with a 
continuum of ‘market experts’ or ‘state i 

Our analysis of changes in Finland, Canada, Chile and the UK suggests 
that the issues driving policy-making, such as concerns for the health and 
welfare of both the entire population and for specific groups such as 
mothers and children, are much more fundamental and long-lived than 
previous analyses have acknowledged. When considering the effects of 
neoliberal reforms we have tended to miss that even when the efficiency 
of public services is questioned, the raison d'etre for their existence is not 

questioned. Indeed, the policies often limit the responsibility 
of the state, but the Canadian and also the UK examples show that in 
areas considered to be of great significance for society, governments are 
still prepared to increase their responsibilities. The Finnish and Canadian 
cases also give an interesting insight into the connections between exper- 
tise and professionalism. In the Finnish case, the shifts concerning exper- 
tise occurred within the public sector, reflecting the established position 
of maternity care as an important societal issue and part of state family 
policy. Reflecting an emerging redefinition of maternity care in a similar 
way, when certain Canadian provinces opted for midwifery expertise, 
they introduced public provision of services. 

Recent scholarship has argued that although professions are consti- 
tuted by markets and the state, they also create grounds for their legiti- 
macy based upon claims to serve the public good, sometimes in resistance 
to the state (Brint, 2001; Evetts, 2003). Such claims have encouraged a 
professional arrogance based on convictions of moral or intellectual 
purity, and have been the subject of sociological critique (Johnson, 1972; 
Larkin, 1983). However, our comparative study has shown that new 
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notions of professionalism are being developed that build on specialist 
expertise and align with new notions of consumerism. We have also 
found synergy between professional self-interest and public interest being 
expressed in a range of ways. For example, a substantial portion of physi- 
cians, nurses and other health professionals in Canada have opposed 
neoliberal state policies and called for increased public funding for non- 
medical as well as core services and egalitarian relationships among care 
providers and with their clients — core components of democratic profes- 
sionalism. Due to strong public support from many quarters, the system 
has been expanding in an uneven fashion, one jurisdiction at a time, to 
include publicly funded services that were historically excluded (e.g. 
midwifery). In the UK, midwives have supported recent maternity 
reforms as they advocate an expanded midwifery jurisdiction and obste- 
tricians have responded to a focus on safety in maternity care by arguing 
for substantially increased numbers of midwives and obstetricians and 
increased modes of surveillance (RCOG, 2006b). 

Recent research points to a new form of professionalism, arising at the 
micro level, through the life choices of individual practitioners (Jones and 
Green, 2006). It is expressed, for instance, by UK GPs, who are client- 
centred, value quality care but still frame doctoring as ‘just a job’. In addi- 
tion, they also identify more democratic relationships with both other 
health providers and clients. It raises the interesting perspective of how 
the reflexive life planning of individuals entering the professions may in 
the long run challenge the established collective strategies, currently 
based on ‘old vocational professionalism’. In fact, obstetricians in the UK, 
in a collective response to a decline in new recruits, are already respond- 
ing to such concerns with an emphasis on work-life balance (RCOG, 
2006a). The argument that ‘democratic professionalism’ can rise from the 
micro level promises a more optimistic future for both inter- and intra- 
professional relationships. Leaving the development of democratic pro- 
fessionalism to the professional groups themselves would, however, 
neglect the persisting elitism in professions. For instance, in Finland, 
where democratic professionalism was sought through political reforms 
and an organizational discipline that defined the practice of professional 
groups, recent neoliberal reforms have made room for elitism (Henriksson 
et al., 2006). 

In conclusion, a context-sensitive sociological understanding of the 
relationship between changes in healthcare reform and notions of profes- 
sionalism requires that we think about different kinds of welfare states 
supporting different notions of professionalism. It is too simplistic to 
assume that professional groups are automatically deprofessionalized 
(Haug, 1973) by their relationship to the state. Rather, they can acquire 
important roles in initiating, formulating and implementing health policy. 
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We have identified some examples of how this type of policy support to 
democratic professionalism — still common in the Nordic countries even 
though weakened by neoliberal reforms — might be returning to health 
policy-making. It is probable, however, that policies supporting this type 
of professionalism in the future will coexist with efficiency-oriented strat- 
egies to marketize health services. These, in turn, will likely give rise to 
commercialized expert professionalism. This fragmentation of ideologies 
shaping healthcare creates a need in research to explore both the impact 
these developments have for clients and the increased inequalities 
between different groups of clients/patients. 
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abstract: Bioethics is a relatively new endeavor, emerging as a discourse distinct 
from considerations of moral responsibility occurring within the professions of 
medicine and science. This article uses the ‘de-centered comparative method’ to 
examine how the emergence and development of bioethics varies across different 
social and cultural settings. In particular, the article looks at bioethical work in the 
US and France, exploring these different manifestations of the movement toward 
external oversight of those working in medicine and the life sciences. Our com- 
parative data demonstrate how pathways of professionalization are shaped by 
contingent cultural and historical factors. We contrast ‘demand’ and ‘supply’ 
theories of profeasionalization and suggest that the increasing prominence of the 
bioethical occupation is the result of both the professional desires of bioethicists 
and a concern for the public good. 
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Over the past 40 years, biomedical issues that used to be the exclusive com- 
cern of physicians and scientists — from embryonic stem cell research to end- 
of-life care — have been increasingly colonized by other interested parties. In 
this article, we examine the emergence and growth of the most prominent of 
those interested parties, the relatively new occupation of bioethics. Using the 
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‘de-centered comparative method’ (Wrede et al., 2006),! we consider how the 
different social and cultural settings found in the US and France have shaped 


and/or a concern for the public good. We set the stage for our analysis with 
a brief review of sociological explanations of occupations and professions. 


Where do Occupations Come from? 


‘Occupation’ is a term used in a classificatory scheme that helps us make 
sense of the rather messy world of work, paid and unpaid (Freidson, 1978; 
cf. Dingwall, 1983). History teaches us that occupations change along with 
changes in the division of labor and shifts in the kinds of work that society 
needs done. Some occupations disappear, like ostlers and stableboys. Some 
have contested boundaries (Wilensky, 1964): Who is a nurse? A Registered 
Nurse? Someone who looks after children in daycare? A paid companion to 
a rich widower? Some occupations are created by new technologies and 
new fads and fashions, like software engineers, baristas and pole dancers. 
The Chicago sociological tradition represented by Freidson’s work uses 
a powerful metaphor to understand the organization of occupations. 
Think of all the work that has to get done in a society as the landform 
upon which a city is based. The division of labor is the street grid that 
defines this landform: some areas are zoned for manufacturing, others for 
services, some for respectable tasks, others for deviant ones; some areas 
are identified for the market, others for domestic labor. Each zone, or 
jurisdiction (Abbott, 1988), is a site for potential ecological struggle. Some 
are securely occupied by well-entrenched occupations. Others are scrapped 
Over: some want to annex new areas to territory they already control; 
some wish to abandon a declining area in order to colonize a more 
desirable one; others desire to take over a neglected patch and displace 
or organize the existing occupants to improve it. This metaphor has 
its limits — landforms are less easily altered than material technology - 
nevertheless, it introduces a way to think sociologically about occupations. 
One of the first questions about bioethics as an occupation, then, is 
where it fits into the contemporary ecology of work as defined above. 
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This question is made more difficult by the fact that there is no precise 
definition of a ‘bioethicist’. As De Vries et al. (2006) note, the work of bio- 
ethics includes a broad range of activities: serving on national commis- 
sions; providing advice to the pharmaceutical industry; consulting at the 
bedside when there is conflict between and among caregivers, family 
members and patients; reviewing research protocols; and writing for 
scholarly journals and the media. Those who claim the title of bioethicist 
also are widely varied: physicians, nurses, attorneys, social workers, psy- 
chologists, patient activists, theologians, philosophers, narrative theorists, 
historians, economists, anthropologists and sociologists. There is, in fact, 
no way of preventing anyone from declaring, T am a bioethicist’, or chal- 
lenging this claim once made. Because bioethics is truly a ‘profession in 
process’ (Bucher and Strauss, 1961), it allows us to use the landform meta- 
phor to explore how the professionalization occurs. What is the zone or 
jurisdiction that bioethics is seeking to occupy? How are groups of work- 
ers establishing themselves with at least the minimal self-consciousness of 
a shared job title? Is this a vacant lot or one that is already occupied, so that 
ownership may be contested? Are bioethicists new immigrants or existing 
residents who have reorganized themselves to colonize new territory? 

According to Freidson (1978), the world of work may be divided into 
four main taxonomic units, defined by the nature of the market for the 
labor being traded. In the official labor market, work is legally and eco- 
nomically recognized, included in measures of production and catego- 
rized in census lists of job titles. Alongside the official market for work 
can be found the criminal labor market, the informal labor market and the 
subjective labor market. Freidson saw the last, where goods and services 
are traded without direct economic exchange, as both the cradle and the 
grave of many occupations. 

Bioethics has always been part of the subjective economy, existing 
when and where people debated whether socially licensed experts were 
behaving properly. In the 1930s, Evans-Pritchard’s (1937) Azande dis- 
cussed the integrity of their diviners in much the same way as contempo- 
rary institutional review boards (IRBs) discuss the integrity of researchers. 
Unlike the Azande, however, modern societies have developed an institu- 
tional system of official labor to conduct those debates in a formally ratio- 
nal fashion. That labor, though, has not yet taken on a professional 
character. Although there are groups of workers who describe themselves 
as bioethicists, they do not monopolize institutionalized positions. IRBs 
and their secretariats involve people from a variety of backgrounds (De 
Vries and Forsberg, 2002). 

Addressing a conference of American nurses in the early 1950s, 
Hughes (1971: 311) identified what happens when work gets organized 
into a profession: 
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People have long nursed the sick, helped the poor and the unhappy, taught the 
young and looked after collections of books. But the professions of nursing, 
social work, school teaching and librarianship are all new. They are among the 
many ancient arts that are now being turned into professions. There are certain 
symptoms to be seen wherever this happens. The people in the occupation get 
somewhat self-conscious about many things concerning their work; jealous of 
their name and badge ... ; dreadfully afraid that some of their number will not 
observe company manners and so will hurt the reputation of all; not quite sure 
what their jobs are or ought to be and consequently not certain what their train- 
ing should be. 


In pursuit of professional status, groups of workers organize, evict their 
less reputable fellows and create restrictive covenants that control entry to 
their neighborhood. 

A profession is an occupation that has secured legal recognition for 
these covenants, creating a particular kind of ecological niche, a market 
shelter that gives its members a privileged position in the market. 
Potential competitors are excluded or competitively disadvantaged. This 
way of thinking about occupations, associated with the early writings of 
Freidson (1970a, 1970b), Johnson (1972) and Larson (1977), represents 
professions as cartels. Professionals achieved their monopolies by orga- 
nizing more effectively than consumers and then capturing legislatures to 
obtain favorable regulation. This would only be checked where there 
were powerful opposing interests. Larson, for example, contrasts the rela- 
tive autonomy of US physicians, dealing mainly with individual clients, 
and the subservience of engineers, dealing mainly with corporate clients. 
This is a demand theory of professionalization: the state yields legal and 
economic privileges in response to demands from an organized group. 

In the case of bioethics, a demand analysis would expect to find that the 
rise of institutional structures for the bioethical regulation of science and 
medicine resulted mainly from the activity of organized social interests 
outside of the state. Once in place, these structures might then become the 
base for further jurisdictional expansion as at least some employees 
sought, possibly in the name of quality and public service, to close the 
recruitment to their ranks, limiting it to those individuals who met the 
educational, social and cultural credentials for a license to practice. This 
jurisdictional expansion, or professional project, would entrénch the 
material interests of its promoters, guaranteeing them both economic and 
social rewards in the form of income, power and prestige — in this case, 
the ability to shape major social and economic interests in the science- 
medicine—industry complex. 

In recent years, however, this understanding of professions has been 
reconsidered. Demand approaches have been unable to explain why so 
few would-be professions actually achieve that status. At any historical 
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moment, far more occupations are seeking this privilege than are obtaining 
it. Both Freidson (1986, 2001) and Johnson (1995) modified their views and 
a new approach has developed around a supply theory of professionaliza- 
tion (Dingwall, 1995, 1999; Dingwall and Fenn, 1987). The supply theory 
puts more emphasis on the independent role of the state. The legal inter- 
vention that sustains the market privilege of professionals is granted only 
when there is a coincidence with a state purpose. The supply approach 
acknowledges the importance of expertise and the way in which legal 
protection may be a response to market failure rather than a form of market 
failure. Following the logic of the supply theory, we might expect evidence 
of the emergence of a professional project among bioethicists, but we 
would not predict this to result in a licensing regime unless it coincided 
with some state interest in closing this market. Is such an interest discern- 
ible in the processes that have led to the creation of the ethical regulatory 
bodies that employ so many members of the occupation of bioethicists? 

We turn now to look at the specific cases of the emergence and rise of 
bioethics in the US and France, two countries that have a strong medical 
profession but different conceptions of the role of the state vis-a-vis its 
citizens. These two settings allow us to examine how cultural and mate- 
rial interests have shaped the demand for and supply of licensing oppor- 
tunities and the consequent trajectories of bioethics. 


Bloethics In the US 


In the early 1960s, there were no bioethicists in the US. There were indi- 
viduals concerned with moral questions raised by medical research and 
practice, but they were not called bioethicists, nor did they have the insti- 
tutionalized support of centers for bioethics, professional journals, gov- 
ernment commissions or graduate programs and professorships. Within 
40 years, bioethics has become an important part of the country’s medi- 
cine and life sciences. As one of its leaders acknowledges: 


Bioethics has to stand as one of the most fascinating and, arguably, important 
intellectual developments in the last third of the 20th century. I do not say that 
because it is my field but because it is highly unusual for an intellectual move- 
ment to originate as a dream on the part of a few scholars, many on the periph- 
ery of the mainstream academy, and wind up 30 years later with programs in 
major universities granting advanced degrees, its research occupying signifi- 
cant numbers of pages in major journals in many different fields, and its mem- 
bers sitting on national commissions and major professional associations and 
even popping off in the media. (Caplan, 1999: 849) 


How did bioethics migrate from the subjective economy and become a 
recognized part of the official economy in this particular country at this 
moment in history? 
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Bioethics as a Jurisdiction 
There are two elements to the establishment of bioethics as a discrete 
occupation: bioethicists must do both the intellectual work of defining and 


claiming ownership of a jurisdiction and the organizational work required 
to secure recognition and legitimacy for that claim. 


Intellectual Work: An early challenge for any new occupation is to 
explain why the division of labor should be modified to accommodate its 
members. In this case, the occupation needs a story that will justify its 
migration into the official economy. Whittaker and Olesen (1964) studied 
the role of ‘official histories’ in the construction of occupational identities, 
looking at the ongoing reframing of the biography of Florence Nightingale 
to legitimize changes in the practice of nursing. Although this occupation 
was constantly migrating to new kinds of work within the medical divi- 
sion of labor, its identity was sustained by the manipulation of the power- 
ful cultural symbol of Nightingale’s heroic work. 

There are two salient elements in the ‘creation myth’ of bioethics, both 
of which make plain the historical necessity of the occupation. The first is 
scientific progress: America’s technological prowess, it is argued, should 
be matched by a comparable ethical leadership. This can be identified in 
the founding statements of the first bioethics centers. The Hastings Center, 
established in 1969, claims that it was created to ‘fill the need for sus- 
tained, professional investigation of the ethical impact of the biological 
revolution’, including ‘advances made in organ transplantation, human 
experimentation, prenatal diagnosis . . . the prolongation of human life’ 
(Hastings Center, 1973; see also Callahan, 1981). 

The second part of the creation story presents bioethics as a response to 
abuses in clinical practice and medical research, starting with the formu- 
lation of the Nuremberg Code in 1947 at the conclusion of the ‘Doctors’ 
Trial’ for crimes against humanity during the Second World War (e.g. 
Jonsen, 1998). In his history of the idea of the Holocaust in the US, Novick 
(1999) explores how the Holocaust helped to shape Jewish identity at a 
time in American history when ordinary appeals to the Jewish life and 
religion were losing their attraction. Repeated references by bioethicists to 
Nazi abuses in medical research serve a similar function in creating the 
bioethical identity: a symbol with great potency in the US is evoked to 
justify the development of the new occupation. 

The creation myth of bioethics can be questioned in historical terms. 
Medicine and science have progressed for at least 500 years without the 
benefit of bioethics. Halpern (2004) and Lederer (1995) have pointed to 
the considerable degree of ethical self-regulation by US researchers prior 
to the Second World War (although this did come under pressure from the 
increasing scale of the scientific community) and Morin (1998) has drawn 
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attention to the developed research governance framework of 19308 
Germany. There is not a sharp contrast between a pre-ethical and an 
ethical world. There is also an embarrassing gap between the end of the 
Second World War and the emergence of any demand for bioethics in the 
US. Rothman (1991) notes that it was not until the late 1950s that US 
scientists began to notice their questionable treatment of patients and 
research subjects.” 

A more sociological approach would emphasize the legitimation crisis 
created for US institutions by the ‘rights movements’ of the early 1960s 
(Farrell, 1997; cf. Halpern, 2004). As Dr Kenneth Ryan, chairman of the 
National Commission for the Protection of Human Subjects of Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research (1974-8), has observed: 


Although advances in technology have heightened ethical concerns in recent 
years, the problems of euthanasia, withholding or withdrawing treatment, 
truth telling, informed consent, and equitable access to health care have long 
been with us. They were just never on an open public agenda. (Ryan, 1986; empha- 
sis added)’ 


By the end of the 1960s, however, it was no longer acceptable that sig- 
nificant social policy decisions not be on an ‘open public agenda’. This did 
not, however, mean that such issues were readily resolved. The US had 
become a highly secularized society without an external and widely 
shared foundation for ethical decision-making, so that moral dilemmas, 
once solvable by reference to a faith tradition, required non-religious solu- 
tions. These solutions would also need to reflect the deeply entrenched 
individualism of US culture (e.g. Bellah et al, 1985; de Tocqueville, [1835] 
1969; Riesman, 1962), and the cultural pluralism that — as a result of the 
rights movements of the 1960s and 1970s — required ethical guidance to be 
in line with specific features of people and their contexts.‘ 

The best known bioethics text, The Principles of Bioethics (Beauchamp 
and Childress, [1979] 2001), supplies a checklist of essential principles 
to perform just such a role: autonomy, non-maleficence, beneficence and 
justice. Although academic critics argue that this principlist approach 
does not sufficiently respect the diversity of society,’ its success sug- 
gests that the emphasis on autonomy (Wolpe, 1998) fits well with the 
‘spirit of the times’. 

For bioethics to function as a solution to the legitimation crisis, how- 
ever, it also needs to produce its own legitimacy, independent of the fac- 
tors generating the crisis that it purports to resolve. It is here that the 
official narrative becomes relevant — not as a rival historical account but 
as an invocation of transcendent symbols in US culture that support the 
bioethical claim of jurisdiction just as the relationships of trust between 
science, medicine and society are being questioned. 
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Organizational Work: Intellectual work may define a niche but it is not, 
on its own, sufficient to colonize it. Bioethicists” struggle to find a collec- 
tively acceptable way of organizing themselves has, however, been more 
challenging than the creation of an intellectual framework. Under US con- 
ditions, the legitimate colonization of a niche is subject to powerful iso- 
morphic pressures (DiMaggio and Powell, 1991) to conform to established 
models of credentialing. This involves the creation of training programs, 
occupational associations, graduate programs, journals and the like. This 
is a particular feature of the health sector, which has long been marked by 
a dynamic of specialization (Bucher and Strauss, 1961). Thomas May, an 
ethicist at the Memorial Medical Center in Springfield, Ilinois, explains: 
If you're a cardiologist, and a foot problem arises, you may call in a consultant 
in that particular specialty to help identify the problem. [Similarly, moral quan- 
daries beyond the grasp of doctors] will seem obvious to a philosopher, 
because, you see, we deal with these concepts every day. (quoted in Shalit, 
1997: 24) 


Bioethicists need to conform to this model to secure their particular 
jurisdiction within the medical division of labor. 

Isomorphic pressures are particularly evident in the mandated sites for 
bioethical activity, like hospital ethics committees and IRBs, which review 
and approve research involving human subjects. Hospital accreditation in 
the US requires institutions to have an ethics committee, normally made 
up of various health and social work professionals, local clergy, com- 
munity members and administrators. In the late 1990s, the credentials of 
ethics committee members were debated on the “biomed-l listserv’. This 
debate reflects the ambivalence about professionalization among bioethi- 
cists at that time. It began with a simple question: 

...do...any member[s] of the [hospital ethics] committee need to be licensed / 
certified? 


Responses varied. Some were suspicious of licensing: 


... licenses . . . restrict more than they liberate. . . . Most licenses don’t recognize 
alternative means of securing competency and that a number of professionals 
and indeed non-professionals can contribute to the ethics committee. 


Others found licensure to be a useful tool: 


I would recommend some form of credentialing for the committee chairmen. 
Otherwise there will be risks of the committee decisions being railroaded by 
someone with the gift of persuasion but with less than complete understanding 
of ethical principles. 


Licensing would add to the credibility of individuals and be an indication 
of the commitment to the issue. 
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Still others reflected on the problem of credentialing in bioethics: 


One of the main arguments against [licensing and credentialing] is that the 

educational background, occupation and experience of all those who partici- 

pate in bioethical facilitation [are] so varied that there might be no unified basis 
for judging the . . . competency of any candidate . . . ethical decision making is 

a function that anyone could perform and the opinion of a lay person might be 

just as significant as that of a philosopher. 

There has been a similar discussion about the credentialing of IRBs and 
IRB members: in its report, Ethical and Policy Issues in Research Involving 
Human Participants, the National Bioethics Advisory Council recom- 
mended that ‘all investigators, Institutional Review Board members, and 
Institutional Review Board staff should be certified prior to conducting or 
reviewing research involving human participants’ (NBAC, 2001: 48-9).* 

If these sites can be turned into market shelters, either by monopolizing 
them for bioethicists or by installing bioethicists as gatekeepers, then they 
may become a basis for occupational closure. However, bioethics evolved 
as a diverse, interdisciplinary movement and has struggled to form a uni- 
fied occupational association, let alone to agree occupational standards 
and define a unique body of knowledge. Until late 1997, there were 
four major bodies: the American Society of Law, Medicine, and Ethics 
(ASLME) - representing those with a special interest in law and medicine; 
The Society for Health and Human Values (SHHV) — an interdisciplinary 
group of social workers, pastors, philosophers, clinicians, artists, lawyers 
and other humanists; The Society for Bioethics Consultation (SBC) — 
representing clinical bioethicists; and the American Association of 
Bioethics (AAB) - representing academic bioethics. During the late 1990s, 
these organizations held joint annual meetings, promoting interaction 
among their members and paving the way for a merger of some sort. 

The debates over a possible merger revealed the tension between those 
who championed the field’s interdisciplinary character and those who 
wanted to establish a specialized profession. When the AAB was officially 
launched in 1993 — an organization ‘devoted solely to the advancement 
of the field of bioethics’ — sister organizations were invited to take a seat 
on the newly formed board. SHHV declined: then-president Joel Frader 
(a sociologically-trained MD) explained this decision: 

I have found some of the interactions around the birth of the AAB confusing and 

disappointing. In contrast to the inclusive spirit of the SHHV, which attracted me 

in the mid-to-late 1970s, an entirely different atmosphere seemed to surround 
many AAB dealings. I sometimes perceived, perhaps wrongly, contempt and 

disdain for those, like myself, without ‘proper’ credentials. (Frader, 1993) 

Nevertheless, after interorganizational negotiation, the advocates of 
merger won a vote to merge the SBC, SHHV and AAB at the joint meeting 
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in November 1997, and the American Society for Bioethics and Humanities 
(ASBH) was formed. 

The next task for the professionalizers is to find a way to ‘separate the 
sheep from the goats, to set up categories of truly professional and of less- 
than-professional’ (Hughes, 1958: 133-5). This is an ongoing problem, 
complicated by the fact that the best-known bioethicists do not have pro- 
fessional training in the field. Those who founded bioethics come from a 
variety of backgrounds, including philosophy, medicine, theology, social 
science, nursing and law. When interviewed (by RdV) in 1992, many of 
this generation insisted that the proper career route was to first get an 
advanced degree in one of these fields and only then to come into bioeth- 
ics. They asserted that this was a rich interdisciplinary field that drew 
some of its best insights from the conversation between disciplines and 
that a narrower and more focused training would diminish the field. 

By 1997, these attitudes were changing. The demand for an occupa- 
tional identity led many bioethicists to rethink their stance and establish 
university-based graduate programs in bioethics.’ Their creators have 
struggled to explain how specialized training can coexist with the dogma 
of an interdisciplinary field. Arthur Caplan, director of the University of 
Pennsylvania Center for Bioethics, commented on their new M. Bioethics 
(Masters in Bioethics) program: 

Among all of my colleagues I have been the most vociferous critic of starting 

an advanced degree program in bioethics . . . I have long been suspicious of 

bioethics degree programs because I fear they may lure people to enroll in the 
false belief that holding an MA degree in bioethics will produce a job as a bio- 
ethicist. But my fears . . . have been allayed by the agreement . . . that the stu- 
dents Penn will seek to attract will either have an advanced degree in hand, 
will be pursuing one simultaneously . . . or will fully understand the need to 

continue their professional studies beyond the M. Bioethics. (Caplan, 1997: 7) 

Masters programs — residential, night and weekends and distance 
learning — have become ubiquitous, and PhD programs are appearing. 
Specialized degree programs are a step toward sorting out who can and 
cannot claim to be a bioethicist. 

With the creation of a merged professional organization and the rise of 
credentialing, it is easier to separate the ‘sheep from the goats’, the ‘truly 
professional from the less-than-professional’. Nevertheless, the profes- 
sionalization agenda remains contested within the field. In 1998, ASBH 
adopted the report of the Task Force on Standards for Bioethics 
Consultation, which took a strong stand against certification on grounds 
including: (1) a fear that certification would increase the risk of displacing 
providers and patients as the primary moral decision-makers and (2) con- 
cern that certification could undermine the disciplinary diversity of bio- 
ethics (see ASBH, 1998; Aulisio et al., 2000). In the absence of unity, it is 
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hard to see how the occupation could push forward in a context where 
further development is likely to elicit increasingly powerful opposition. 


Contesting Jurisdiction 

Bioethicists may have developed intellectual and organizational strate- 
gies to support their demand for jurisdictional recognition. This does not, 
however, guarantee that their claims will be recognized. The division of 
labor in healthcare continues to be dominated by the medical profession 
(Dingwall, 2006). The creation of a bioethicist jurisdiction based on 
authority over moral issues will encroach on the established jurisdictions 
of physicians and other professional groups. It may be impractical for 
non-specialists to keep up with the bioethics literature. A well-developed 
specialty could limit physician authority to the technical aspects of medi- 
cal care. Moral authority lies so close to the heart of medical jurisdiction, 
however, that it is hard to see this being ceded, much as the physician 
may appreciate the help of an adviser who can reframe professional deci- 
sions in a politically correct fashion or help to manage troublesome 
patients or relatives. 

Furthermore, the value of a moral adviser is limited by the different 
balance between action and reflection within the occupational cultures of 
physicians and bioethicists: notoriously, physicians act and bioethicists 
reflect. As Jonsen, a bioethicist, remarks: 

Iam... satisfied that most of ‘our crowd’ [i.e. bioethicists] dwell in the world 

of intellectual ambiguity and are convinced that solutions must find their way 

among the least worst optians. (Jonsen, 1996: 5) 


When these cultures collide, contemplation and ambiguity lose out to the 
frequent requirement for decisive action in clinical situations. 

The deference to medical authority implied by this subordinate juris- 
diction has not gone unnoticed. In an article marking his retirement as 
president of the Hastings Center, Daniel Callahan (1996: 3) expresses his 
fear about the role of bioethics: 


In the early days . . . there was an interesting debate between the views of 
Joseph Fletcher - who never said no — and those of Paul Ramsey — who usually 
said no and who argued that the capacity to do so was a test of moral serious- 
ness. It appears that Fletcher won the day. While bioethics creates problems 
now and then for the mainstream, right-thinking trends, it mainly serves to 
legitimate them, adding the imprimatur of ethical expertise to what somebody 
or other wants to do. 


A younger generation worries publicly about whether they are 
‘watchdogs’, ‘lapdogs’ or ‘showdogs’ (Elliott, 2001). In answer to her 
question, ‘just whom . . . [are] the ethicists really serving”, Shalit (1997: 25) 
asserts that: 
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A swelling corps of HMO utilitarians are cashing in on their ethical expertise, 
marketing their services to managed care executives eager to dress up cost- 
cutting decisions in Latinate labels and lofty principles. 


The role of a clinical bioethicist resembles that of a public defender in the 
American legal system. The formal role of each is to represent the interests 
of a client in a large and confusing organization, but both must also maintain 
good relationships with other members of that organization, many of whom 
are working against their clients. Given this situation, both are inclined to 
represent the interests of professionals and institutions over those who are 
merely passing through — patients and families (see Feeley, 1979). 

If US bioethicists are not the watchdogs they had hoped to be, what are 
they doing? Their work is often associated with messy emotional, rela- 
tionship or spiritual/religious issues: Bosk (1992), for example, describes 
genetic counselors as a ‘mop-up service’ — a way for physicians to dele- 
gate the awkward task of dealing with distraught parents. Andre (1997) 
offers a similar view in describing a week in her work as a clinical ethicist. 
This began with a typical case: a physician, faced with conflict over a feed- 
ing tube for an elderly woman, requested an ‘ethics’ consult 

Everything about the situation was familiar; the issue (refusal of treatment); the 

procedure (we listened, we talked, we asked about how [the patient] had lived 

her life and what she said she had wanted); and the resolution (a patient or her 
surrogate has a right to refuse treatment, even when refusal risks shortening 
her life). .. . We listened with attention and respect . . . [we] reminded [the 
patient’s daughter] that she was free to change doctors. 

Reflecting on the results, Andre concludes: 

Consultations are a slow and expensive process. [The patient's] life was prob- 
ably shortened slightly. . . . [The] daughter felt far better: perhaps that was the 
major positive result. The physician probably felt more comfortable too. 

Andre wonders why she was called in. Was the doctor genuinely uncer- 
tain about the right thing to do or just looking for legal protection? 

Clinical bioethicists in the US seem to be doing a form of social work or 
dispute resolution: listening to patients (or staff), suggesting options, find- 
ing ways to reconcile individual and institutional agendas. Picking up some 
of the “dirty work’ (Hughes, 1994) of medicine does not seem a convincing 
basis for the construction of anything more than yet another subordinate 
profession in the medically dominated division of labor. As we see in the 
following section, bioethics in France has followed a very different course. 


Blosthics In France 


Despite sharing an intellectual history with the US, France has followed its 
own path in relation to bioethics. In doing so, it underlines the contingency 
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of the processes of occupational development in the US. There is evident 
reluctance on the part of the French state and medical profession to 
acknowledge any jurisdictional vacancy for a specific occupation of bio- 
ethicists. Indeed, the very idea is often ridiculed and there is no recognized 
term for such a person in French, at least in France (other Francophone 
countries have adopted éthicien). No one is doing the intellectual or orga- 
nizational work to promote such a development. The Cordier Commission 
(Commission Cordier, 2003} on ‘Ethics and Health Professions’ rejected 
the ‘American model of professional ethicists’ and proposed an alternative 
model of référents in medical ethics. These referents would be people 
already involved in healthcare with additional training in ethics. Those 
who are not licensed physicians (such as a historian of medicine or a sci- 
entific researcher) would first need to acquire a PhD demonstrating spe- 
cific expertise in both medicine and ethics.’ The National Consultative 
Council on Ethics (CCNE)” endorsed this position. 


Clinical Ethics In France 

Under isomorphic pressure to conform to the ethical standards intro- 
duced by major Anglo-Saxon scientific journals, review boards (Comites 
Consultatifs de Protection des Personnes dans la Recherche Biomedicale — 
CCPPRB) similar to IRBs were set up by the Loi Huriet in 1988, but 
‘patient's rights’ did not appear as a legal term until 1991 (Loi Evin). This 
does not mean that France has been wholly indifferent to the rights of 
patients. The Code de Déontologie Médicale was revised in 1995 to give 
greater weight to informing patients and allowing them access to their 
records. This was reflected in the publication of a ‘Hospital Patients’ 
Charter’ and a judgment by the highest appeal court, the Cour de 
Cassation, in 1997 that required physicians to prove they had given 
patients all the information they needed to consent to a procedure. This 
has subsequently been confirmed by changes to the Civil Code (art. 16-3) 
and a recent law on Patients’ Rights (2002). 

Despite these developments, decision-making, especially at the end of 
life, still remains in the physician’s hands (Ferrand, 1997; Ferrand et aL, 
2001; Orfali, 2004; Pochard et al., 2001). The ‘therapeutic justification’ (art. 
35 of the Code de Déontologie) allows physicians to continue restricting 
information in some cases. Even the recent End of Life Law (2004) leaves 
substantial discretionary power to physicians;” while informed in 59.1 
percent of the cases, only 17 percent of families had a role in decision- 
making at the end of life (Pochard et al, 2001). In neonatal care, parents 
are explicitly excluded from decision-making because they are considered 
too emotional: the decision to continue or to withdraw care ‘should 
remain a strictly medical decision’ (Dehan, 1997: 384). Informed consent 
does not imply patient autonomy and decision-making.” 
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Attention to clinical ethical issues has increased within hospitals and 
the medical profession. There is evidence of some reconfiguration of 
power structures and a search for new modes of legitimation. Ethics com- 
mittees and informal groups — initially composed mainly of physicians 
but now incorporating other caregivers — have appeared spontaneously in 
most university hospitals. Most of these groups work on ethical issues in 
hospital life, such as preserving the patient’s dignity and confidentiality 
and the needs of residents regarding pain management. They serve mainly 
as informal platforms for discussion and do not really offer ethics consul- 
tation services. In 1995, the largest French public hospital network 
(Assistance Publique des Hopitaux de Paris - APHP) created a more for- 
mal Espace Ethique to deal with intra-professional discussions about bed- 
side ethics and to develop training to increase ethical awareness among 
caregivers. Most students in medicine or other healthcare professions are 
more or less trained in “ethical” matters by physicians and, to a lesser 
degree, by philosophers. Moral philosophy is playing an increasing role 
in ethics teaching (Lecourt, 2000): asked in a survey to define “expertise in 
ethics”, most French healthcare givers saw this as an education in philoso- 
phy (Mino, 1999). 

Ethical oversight in France remains in the hands of the medical estab- 
lishment (Mino, 1999), especially in the clinical setting, leading more to 
the self-regulation of experts than to any external control. In a way, a 
focus on ethics has lead to preserving professional medical power by 
internalizing, and thereby disarming, a critique. Ethics gets absorbed 
within the medical profession instead of allowing lay interventions into 
the medical world. Teaching medical ethics to French physicians essen- 
tially means increasing their own professional moral awareness,'* pro- 
voking reflexivity in specific cases. There is no obligation, however, for 
caregivers to enroll in ethics courses or to abide by any HIPAA-type 
(Health Insurance Portability and Accountability Act) or ‘good clinical 
practice’ training. This is a matter of professional conscience rather than 
external regulation. 

French bioethics has not challenged scientific and medical authority in 
the name of accountability in the manner of its US counterpart. From 
Claude Bernard’s ([1865] 1927: 221) assertion of the autonomy of science 
more than a century ago (the researcher’s accountability is ‘only to stand 
face to face with nature’) to the present accountability of physicians to 
their peers, professional medical authority is unquestioned. These same 
peers are the ones who shape norms through recommendations in the 
CCNE, through self-regulation in professional organizations (such as 
neonatologists or intensivists, etc.) or in end-of-life decisions (Orfali, 
2001), assisted reproductive technologies (ART) policies (Memmi, 2003; 
Novaes, 1995) or medical practices at the bedside in the hospitals. They 
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design health policy (Orfali, 2001, 2002) and set constraints within which 
the government and the Assembly operate. 

Despite their continuing professional autonomy and discretionary 
power, hospital physicians do give considerable attention to the ethical 
justification of their practices as serving both individual patients and the 
common good. This has brought about a greater degree of collegiality** 
and peer debate about what is socially and morally acceptable. But the 
uncertainty of ethical dilemmas is converted into objective medical cer- 
tainty (Orfali, 2004). The profession’s collective response to uncertainty, 
emphasizing the issues of dignity and societal well-being, is taken to 
demonstrate the ethical responsibility required by the state. By demon- 
strating that they act both responsibly and virtuously, the public medical 
experts can argue that they are acting without self-interest in the pursuit 
of a patient’s welfare, which necessarily coincides with societal welfare. 
Their accountability is not toward individual patients or their families, 
but toward society as a whole; ethical rhetoric unites these sometimes 
conflicting interests into a unique medical responsibility toward the state, 
viewed as the benevolent guardian of society. While the French state 
asserts a right to intervene to protect individuals, it has appointed profes- 
sionals to act on its behalf: physicians at the clinical level, and the CCNE 
at the level of society. 

Intra-professional norms defend a case-by-case approach to clinical 
decision-making rather than relying on regulation that may lack flexibil- 
ity in its application. Despite many scandals within the public sphere — 
contaminated blood, the questionable use of growth hormone - trust in 
public experts, endowed with the virtue of universal authority and ethical 
competence, remains surprisingly high in France. The professional auton- 
omy of medicine has hardly been eroded: initially responsible for deter- 
mining the strictly pathological, physicians are now in the position of also 
defining what is ethical (Orfali, 2001). There is no occupational vacancy 
for bioethicists in an ecology where physicians are secure in both a moral 
and a technical jurisdiction. ‘Bioethics 2 la frangaise’, in the words of Lenoir 
(1991), a former government minister, has produced institutional over- 
sight over research and, to some extent, medical practice, but the legal 
framework still leaves physicians with much discretionary power. 


Bioethics as a Universallstic Grand Projet 

Although France lacks bioethicists, it does not lack bioethical debate — but 
this takes place in politics and the media rather than in clinical settings 
(Orfali, 2002). France created the first national consultative council on eth- 
ics (CCNE) in 1983. Its mission was defined as: ‘to give advice on the 
moral problems which are raised by research in biology, medicine and in 
the field of health; problems which concern mankind, social groups and 
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society as a whole’. While there was discussion in 1994 about extending 
the CCNE’s role into clinical practice, the idea was never adopted, on the 
grounds that this function was already part of the jurisdiction of the 
Ordre des Médecins.” 

The 1994 Bioethics Laws specified the status of the human body as some- 
thing that could not be commodified. Borrowing from Rousseau, the indi- 
vidual body is seen ‘as a member of the social body’; and ‘individuals are 
more holding their own body as usufructuaries rather as owners'.* 
Consequently, the principle of dignity prevails over autonomy.” Dignity is 
threatened when technology ‘makes everything even the non-ethical pos- 
sible’: there is a public responsibility to prevent such abuse. The preserva- 
tion of ‘dignity’ is in the hands of the state and its institutions such as the 
CCNE. Despite its advisory role, the CCNE has powerful moral authority” 
as the ‘guardian institution of Bioethics’ (Memmi, 2003: 46); it was, for 
instance, the most quoted source in the Assembly debates on the 1994 legis- 
lation. CCNE members are mostly physicians or research scientists selected 
by the government: constituting 64 percent of the committee in the years 
from 1983 to 1993, for example. Almost all are public servants with effec- 
tively no representation from the private sector or the lay world. Ethical 
competence in France is embedded within medical and scientific expertise, 
allied to what Bourdieu calls ‘State Nobility’ mainly high ranking civil 
servants. Expertise has a status of universality and ‘objective truth’, espe- 
cially when, as with science and medicine, it can claim to serve the public 
good, as if explicitly mandated by the state” and by society. The authority 
of knowledge enlightens the political authority of the state. Experts debate 
issues in private, producing reports authored by experts, on the basis of 
interrogating other experts on topics such as ‘Opinion on Training in 
Medical Ethics’ or “Technical Progress, Health and Model of Society’.” 

Ethical issues in France, then, are not an ‘open, public agenda’ as in the 
US. The recent Affaire Humbert“ exemplifies this. Although the media 
claimed that this had led to the 2004 End of Life Law, this was actually 
based on the work of a committee in which only experts (mostly doctors 
and a few philosophers) were heard. Marie Humbert, the mother, whose 
role was widely praised in parliament, was not even interviewed. Civil 
society’s voice remains weak if not absent from such debates.” 

France may be characterized by a strong institutionalization of bioethics 
but it is, in effect, a Grand Projet, a universalistic enterprise, a striking sym- 
bol of a French cultural model that is only loosely connected to the world 
of practice. As a nation, France has, like the US, traditionally identified itself 
as having a privileged mission toward humanity, consequent on the asser- 
tion of universal values such as liberty, equality or human rights. It is not 
surprising, then, that universal rhetoric of bioethics has been preferred to a 
more applied, clinical approach. French bioethics deals with overwhelming 
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questions like the impact of science, technology and medicine on the 
human being and the future of humanity. These discussions prioritize 
repertoires of universality such as the future of humankind but do not offer 
a space for the mundane bedside concerns of the US clinical ethicist. While 
the status of the embryo or the medical advances regarding the potential of 
Assisted Reproductive Technologies (ART) are debated at length by experts 
in medicine (Memmi, 2003; Novaes, 1995), in science and to a lesser degree, 
philosophical,” issues around end-of-life decision-making, neonatal care or 
incompetent patients receive hardly any attention. 

The French path has led to a separation between clinical ethics and 
bioethics. The former remains strongly controlled at the local level by 
physicians and health institutions; the second, at a more macro level, 
relies on a “government of experts” from the medical, scientific and gov- 
ernmental spheres. Both fields remain under heavy public medical juris- 
diction, and contribute little to challenging the professional autonomy of 
medicine. There are no professional ethicists in France; all medical and 
scientific experts, by virtue of their legitimate expertise, are implicitly 
endowed with ethical competence. Professional ethics is preserved within 
this realm rather than separated from medicine. As mentioned by the 
CCNE,” the “field of ethics does reveal itself through the emergence of 
questions articulated around the central notions of deontology. Dilemmas 
between respect for life and taking into account quality of life issues’ 
(CCNE, 2004: 11). In that sense, clinical ethics is seen as emerging around 
questions unanswered by deontology but in relation to it. 

Despite being so deeply embedded in the medical world, the CCNE has 
nevertheless fostered changes in social practices and their legitimation by 
promoting the ideal of self-control as the basis of ethical regulation. By 
appealing to self-control” from patients, physicians or judges, the CCNE 
aims at avoiding the pitfalls of rigid rules or laws. Everyone should inter- 
nalize the accepted principles so that there is no need for external over- 
sight. The success of this strategy is marked by the rarity of litigation 
compared to the US or even of debate on clinical ethics. The strong collu- 
sion in France between the state and the medical profession around health 
policy, medical ethics and bioethics creates an alternative cultural model 
of bioethics. The conversion of patient autonomy into human dignity, a 
concept that has been exported to other European countries,” suggests 
that France has, at least in part, succeeded in its self-appointed universal- 
istic mission. 


Conclusion 


This de-centered comparative analysis enables us to better understand the 
contingent nature of professionalization, which is often discussed through 
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narrow case studies of specific occupations in specific countries at specific 
times. The demand model is only sustainable within such a tight focus, 
which concentrates on the activities of the successful interest groups. 
Bioethicists have made limited progress in professionalizing in the US 
partly because they are unable to agree among themselves what their 
occupational model should look like. Nevertheless, to the extent that they 
have moved along this path, it reflects their location within a society and 
a medical division of labor that offers space for such enterprises, and 
social and cultural conditions that favor the intellectual and organiza- 
tional work involved. US bioethicists have been quite successful in selling 
the idea that ethical healthcare requires moral as well as technical special- 
ists. As the French experience shows, however, this case could only be 
made in a social environment that perceived a crisis in ethics that could 
only be solved by these means. In the space available here, it is not pos- 
sible to go deeply into the sources and nature of that crisis. We can, 
though, reasonably argue that more attention needs to be given to under- 
standing the problem to which professionalized bioethics is considered to 
be the solution. This is a more complex task than purely a matter of state 
interest, as early versions of the supply model have tended to suggest, not 
least because of the decentralized nature of the American state. 

At the same time, the French experience reminds us that there are alter- 
natives. Professionalized bioethics is not historically inevitable. This is an 
important lesson, because US cultural and economic hegemony often 
tends to press others to adopt institutional models that are ill-suited to 
their own national environments. Even the French have been compelled to 
introduce IRB-like regulation of clinical and scientific research, although 
this does not yet extend to the social sciences. It is far from clear that the 
emphasis of US bioethics on autonomy is appropriate in European social 
and Christian democracies, where the values of community and civic soli- 
darity are given much greater weight, particularly in healthcare. The situ- 
ation in France presents a competing model, in comparably universalist 
terms, that stresses the ethic of care and professional responsibility rather 
than encouraging a simple rights-based approach to ethical questions. 
Clearly, the French model has its critics: like many French institutions it 
creates a powerful elite who are only weakly accountable for their actions. 
At the same time, it does insist on the moral obligations of that elite rather 
than subcontracting professional conscience to a group of economic 
dependents who are unlikely seriously to challenge their sponsors. 

Comparative analysis reminds us of the choices that can be made: it is 
not self-evident that high ethical standards in healthcare are necessarily 
achieved by creating a new profession of bioethicists rather than seeking 
to use existing regulatory means to encourage the ethical sensibility of 
existing professionals. 
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1. 


De-centered cross-national research is a method that uses researchers 
from the countries being studied - who understand “local knowledge’ — to 
develop key concepts and research questions. See De Vries et al. (2001) for 
an extended example. 

Rothman describes the publication of the well-known paper by Beecher 
(1966), exposing questionable practices in human experimentation, followed 
by further scandals about the mistreatment of human subjects — the Tuskegee 
syphilis study (Jones, 1981), the Jewish Chronic Disease Study and the 
Willowbrook State School Study. 


; One might also argue that demographic shifts in America have produced ques- 


tions at the ‘edges of life’ (Ramsey, 1978; see also Callahan, 1987, 1990). Both the 
‘graying’ of America and delayed childbearing by baby boomers create large 
interest groups that must face ethical choices about life support and medical 
intervention that were uncommon a generation ago. 

With the Bush administratian's creation of the President’s Council on Bioethics, 
there has been a more conservative turn in bioethics, but even here pluralism 
and individualism restrain the use a single faith tradition as a moral guide. 


: See Pellegrino (1993), for a ‘30-year retrospective’ on the theories of medical 


ethics. 


. At present there is a private organization that offers IRB accreditation: the 


Association for the Accreditation of Human Research Protection Programs 
Inc. (www.aahrpp.org/www.aspx); and an organization that certifies IRB 
professionals: the Council for the Certification of IRB professionals (www. 
primr.org/ certification /certificationhtml). A third accrediting body, the 
Partnership for Human Research Protection, Inc. (PHRP), dissolved on 15 
November 2005. 


. Visit http:/ /programs.gradschools.com/usa/bioethics.html/ for a listing of 


programs offering advanced degrees in bioethics. 

The Cordier Comission was mandated by the CCNE to work on its specific 
report on “Training in Medical Ethics’. 

This does not mean that there are no academic diplomas in healthcare ethics. 
Diplomas are available from several centers such as Centre d'Ethique de Lille 
or Laboratoire d'Éthique Médicale et Biologique de la Faculté de Médecine 
Necker-Enfants Malades. 


. Avis No. 84 sur la formation à l'éthique médicale. 
. Law No. 2002-2003 of 3 March 2002 on the Patient's Rights and the Quality 


of the Healthcare system. 


But this power is nowadays compelled to be collegial regarding end-of-life 
decisions. 

It is the ‘therapeutic necessity which justifies any intervention on the bodily 
integrity — not the consent’ (Rameix et al., 1997). 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


BR 


‘,.. une formation éthique doit comporter . . . l'éveil des dispositions au ques- 
tlonnement devant les cas k 


An Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine, 1865, 1st translation in 
English, published by Macmillan and Co. Ltd 1927. 

By law, this collegiality is required now for end-of-life decisions in the 
hospitals. 

All the physicians in France are required to register with the Ordre des 
Médecins, the French equivalent of a kind of AMA, created under the Vichy 
government to control access to the profession and maintain a professional 
deontology. 

‘... le corps individuel est conçu davantage comme membre du corps social 
et les individus en sont davantage les usufruitiers que les propriétaires’, 
Memmi (2003: 63; our translation). 


. Rapport'of Conseil d'Etat (1998). 
. ‘The only power of our committee is a moral power. . . . Laws should be as 


few as possible’ (Bernard, 1984). 

Noblesse d'Etat (Bourdieu, 1989). 

The strong position of the hospital physician unions in France is all the more 
remarkable given that it is in no way founded in law. 

Avis No. 84, 2004 and Avis No. 57, 1998 of the CCNE. 

The Humbert case, in 2004, involved the mother and the physician of a young 
boy, severely handicapped after a car accident, who had repeatedly asked to 
die. The patient had tried to draw the attention of the media and the politi- 
cians by writing an open letter to the French president. With help of his 


mother and the hospital physician he finally died. 


- During the parliamentary debate in November 2004, not one politician ever 


mentioned the word ‘autonomy’ regarding the patient. 


. Between 1983 and 1993, more than one-third of the CCNE’s recommenda- 


tions were on ART or the embryo, another third were on issues related to 
research on human being and the last third was on genetics. 

Report on “Training in Medical Ethics’. 

‘Self-controls have increasingly become both the focus and the locus of social 
controls’ (Wouters, 1999: 421). 


- Notable in many international treaties such as the Convention Européenne 


sur les droits de l'Homme et la biomedicine in 1997 or the multiple texts 
of UNESCO. 
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Introduction 


In western developed economies and nations, the biggest trend affecting 
professional work in the past 30 years has been the call for greater 
accountability and efficiency in service delivery. This has manifested itself 
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in the North American context through calls for market competition and 
privatization as a means to deliver better and more efficient professional 
services. In Western Europe, this call has reared its head under the rubric 
of new public management, an attempt to take centralized and local gov- 
ernment bureaucratic activities and subject them to market-based deci- 
sion-making practices used in private industry. In one case, more market 
competition is created by removing government barriers to competition. 
In the other, professional services located within the state are subjected to 
market-based accounting and management systems to increase account- 
ability and productivity. 

In the analysis that follows, we argue that changes in the salience of 
technical institutional environments and accompanying neoliberal ideolo- 
gies have met with nation-specific professional contexts to produce dis- 
tinctive organizational responses. Our analysis uses institutional theory in 
an attempt to explain the range of professional responses to changes in 
the environment surrounding professional work. We argue that the eco- 
nomic crises of the 1970s and the subsequent questioning of Keynesian 
macroeconomic models as expert systems led to a growing emphasis on 
technical institutional environments surrounding professional practice. 
But the actual response to these technical environments depend on 
national organizational contexts where technical aspects of service deliv- 
ery themselves have different levels of legitimacy and states play different 
roles in mediating the relationship between institutional change and 
professional practice. Our case studies of healthcare service delivery in 
France and the UK, educational reform in Canada and managerial con- 
sulting in the US highlight the mediating role of state activity (or the 
absence of state activity) in relationships between professions and techni- 
cal environments. We conclude by offering a multinational research pro- 
gram for further study of the relationship between changing institutional 
environments and professional work. 


Institutional Theory and the Changing Logics of 
Professlonal Activity 


Institutional Theory and the Professions 

Institutional theory suggests that the regulation of organizational behav- 
ior occurs through and is a consequence of taken-for-granted beliefs, 
schemas and values that originate in larger institutional contexts 
(Greenwood and Hinings, 1996; Meyer and Rowan, 1977; Powell and 
DiMaggio, 1991; Scott, 1987; Scott et aL, 2000; see also Leicht and Fennell, 
2008). In most institutional accounts, these beliefs, schemas and values are 
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not primarily responses to market pressures and efficiency dynamics. 
Instead, these arrangements represent active responses to dominant sets 
of norms, values and beliefs of key organizational actors. Specific ways of 
organizing become archetypes that represent coherent patterns of orga- 
nizing in response to underlying values and beliefs (see Greenwood and 
Hinings, 1993). 

More recently, neoinstitutional theorists have been interested in exam- 
ining change processes (Powell and DiMaggio, 1991; Greenwood and 
Hinings, 1993; Oliver, 1991). There are two broad strands of institutional 
research and theory that attempt to understand change: (1) a tradition 
focusing on variations in embeddedness in specific institutional contexts that 
promote specific organizational archetypes (see Greenwood and Hinings, 
1993, 1996); and (2) a somewhat less prominent tradition that talks about 
strategic responses to institutional processes (see Oliver, 1991). In the first 
conception, embeddedness in an institutional context makes gradual 
change less likely and radical (or revolutionary) change more likely. 
Embeddedness also reflects the structure of the institutional context — the 
extent that contexts are permeable and the extent that institutional 
monitoring practices are tightly or loosely coupled. Not all organizations 
operate in highly institutionalized environments, and some environments 
are vulnerable to new practitioners with different organizing logics and 
archetypes. Organizations and/or the professionals within newly devel- 
oping organizational fields can themselves have significant influence 
on defining the institutional logics that will become imprinted upon 
that sector (Greenwood and Suddaby, 2006; Suchman, 2003; Suchman 
et al., 2001). 

In the second conception, strategic responses to institutional processes, 
there are a wide variety of responses to institutional pressure, and simply 
following the norms (acquiescence) is only one of those. In Oliver’s con- 
ception, organizational leaders can engage in compromise, avoidance, defi- 
ance and manipulation of the institutional environment. These responses 
may vary depending on how embedded the organization is in the institu- 
tional environment in the first place and the overall availability of alterna- 
tive templates and logics for organizing. 


The Salfence of Markets as a Key Component of the 

Technical Environment 

The traditionally defined professions have always walked a tightrope 
between the institutional logic of professional practice centered on 
professional—client relationships, autonomy, collegiality and professional 
ethics on the one hand, versus a technical environment stressing market 
efficiency, technological change and organizational innovation on the other 
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(see Malhotra et al., 2006). In the last 25 years, the rise of neoliberal political 
and economic ideologies has threatened the expert claims of professional 
groups and the logic of professional organization as an alternative to and 
protector of client and public welfare. This historic change was triggered 
by the crisis of Keynesian economics in the mid-1970s and the implica- 
tions this crisis presented for a postindustrial future dominated by techni- 
cal and administrative expertise (see Bell, 1976). This change is reflected 
in the Western European context by the rise of new public management 
ideas in professional civil service bureaucracies. 

The contemporary situation of the professions can be contrasted with 
the early to mid-1960s predictions regarding the spread of professional 
expertise and reliance on liberal-technocratic professionals in the new 
postindustrial developed world (see, for example, Bell, 1976; Frank, 1997; 
Frank et al., 1995). In this world of the future, professions and knowledge- 
based work roles develop in response to the demands of postindustrial 
capitalism. The process of filling these jobs and the larger societal adjust- 
ments that come with the demand for highly educated workers (educa- 
tional expansion, credentialing, longer stretches of time in school and 
mass higher education) create a professional elite that applies their spe- 
cialized knowledge to an ever broader range of problems. The growing 
ideology of the efficacy of professional expertise dovetailed nicely with 
1950s and 1960s conceptions of Keynesian economics. 

This view of a postindustrial world where knowledge experts would 
manage the economy in the name of full employment, low inflation and 
general prosperity was challenged by two developments: (1) the crisis in 
Keynesian economics that resulted from the stagflation and economic 
stagnation of the 1970s; and (2) the subsequent inability of skills-based 
models to explain rising income and earnings inequality among profes- 
sionals and between professionals and non-professional groups. These 
developments led to a broad-based questioning of the relationship 
between technological expertise and general social welfare, while also 
leading to serious questioning of the ability and desirability of attempting 
to manage the market economies. 

The sets of policy tools advocated by monetarist, new classical and 
(eventually) supply-side economics in the US, UK and elsewhere differed 
considerably from those who advocated expert-based Keynesian macro- 
economics. Industry deregulation, lower trade barriers, tax cuts directed 
toward corporations and the wealthy and especially cuts in government 
spending designed to remove incentives to work, invest and save were 
supposed to unleash economic growth and promote market efficiency 
and general prosperity. Regardless of their distributional consequences, 
the subsequent success of these polices at restoring economic growth in 
the US and UK lead to the vindication and promotion of market-based 
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solutions to other vexing problems, including the calls for accountability 
and lower costs in the provision of professional services. 

In European contexts, the 1970s and 1980s and the accompanying eco- 
nomic recessions and deindustrialization led to a widespread questioning 
of the salience of European models of capitalism (see Esping-Anderson, 
1989; Fourcade, 2006; Ironside and Seifert, 2003; Rifkin, 2004). In contrast 
to the US, European professional practice is extensively tied to state activ- 
ity, especially healthcare and education. This context has led to distinctive 
accommodations to the crisis of confidence in public services. The main 
response to this general crisis in confidence (for professional groups) was 
the rise of new public management (NPM). 

While new public management is a label applied to a diverse set of 
reforms, ideas and ideologies (Manning, 2000; Savoie, 1995), the general 
thrust of NPM initiatives is to subject the provision of public service by 
professionals to market forces through: 


1. Disaggregation ~ splitting up large public sector bureaucracies into much 
smaller units, flattening organizational hierarchies and constructing 
management information systems to facilitate non-bureaucratic forms 
of control. 

2. Competition — to separate purchasers and providers so that more activi- 
ties can be subjected to competitive bidding and provision through 
multiple providers, both public and private. These competitive pres- 
sures are designed to replace hierarchical decision-making as the arbi- 
ter of appropriate action in the name of efficiency. 

3. Incentivization — a general movement away from rewarding service 
providers in terms of diffuse public service or professional norms and 
moving toward specific performance incentives that are pecuniary and 
directly measurable. This impact has been especially serious among pro- 
fessional groups (see Dunleavey et al, 2005; Kirkpatrick et al., 2004). 


The specific manifestations of NPM vary from place to place and affect 
a wide array of professional groups. Attempts to implement NPM con- 
cepts in the UK National Health Service (NHS), in particular, have been 
controversial (see Ironside and Seifert, 2003). As with attempts to bring 
market incentives to professional practice in the US (see Scott et al., 2000), 
there are very few examples of the successful implementation of NPM 
concepts in European professional health services (see especially Bottery, 
1996; Christiansen and Laegreid, 1999; Dunleavey et al, 2005; Kaboolian, 
1998; Lynn, 1998; Reschenthaler and Thompson, 1996; Scott et al., 1997). 
The criticisms of NPM in these contexts revolve around the disarticula- 
tion between public service and revenue maximization, and the inability 
to “get prices right’ in the provision of services and intermediate goods 
that are government-supported natural monopolies. 
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Our analysis suggests that the rise of technical institutional environ- 
ments and accompanying neoliberal ideologies have met with nation- 
specific professional contexts to produce distinctive organizational 
responses. In France, where an overarching state has played a dominant 
historical role in the development and functioning of the economy (see 
Passad, 2005), responses to institutional pressures were muted by state 
embeddedness and oriented toward compromise. The ‘opt out’ response of 
small but significant numbers of healthcare providers in the UK repre- 
sents an avoidance response in a disembedded environment. The response of 
Canadian teachers to calls for market-incentivized education reforms we 
classify as a defiant response in a disembedded environment. Finally, the devel- 
opment and justification for management consulting in the US represents 
a manipulative institutional response in a disembedded environment. These 
findings suggest that the ability of professions to fight institutional battles 
with their technical environment depends critically on mediating state 
and societal institutions. 

Our analysis provides a broad overview of professional responses to 
crises of confidence and accountability in a set of widely differing con- 
texts to highlight the pervasiveness of these pressures and the wide vari- 
ety of responses to them. The liability of this broad overview comes from 
the wide variety of contexts that are compared and the focus on the com- 
parable aspects of each case. As such, this leaves unexamined the specific 
institutional responses to accountability pressures that are not easily com- 
parable across national contexts and professional groups. 


Four Case Study Examples of Changes In 
Professional Practice - Methodology 


Our empirical case studies are designed to highlight the different institu- 
tional contexts where NPM and calls for managerial accountability and 
efficiency in the professions are played out. 

The French healthcare professionals were interviewed as part of a large 
hospital-based research study conducted by Sainsaulieu from 2001 to 
2007. Interviews of all types of healthcare workers in hospitals were con- 
ducted (though the analysis here focuses on 40 physicians, nurses and 
healthcare administrators) purposively sampled from a range of hospi- 
tals (large and small, Parisian and provincial and specialized and gen- 
eral). Interviews were taped, and to ensure consistency, were transcribed 
by one person. The coding scheme for this analysis sought to tie the 
responses of French healthcare professionals to the specific institutional 
responses described by Oliver (1991). The coding scheme was applied to 
identify common themes raised by participants and particular issues 
raised by specific types of workers in different work units. The UK data 
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reflect the responses by NHS professionals unearthed during qualitative 
interviews in 2004 with 25 professionals working in health, social work, 
social care, education and law. The interviewees were a snowball sample 
of professionals who had voluntarily taken creative steps to respond to 
the politicization and bureaucratization of their work Among the 25 
interviewees were two GPs, a healthcare manager and three nurses. 
These data were originally analyzed by Walter to look for common 
themes in personal responses to changes in the NHS, and were reana- 
lyzed here to look for common responses to institutional pressures, again 
using Oliver’s (1991) typology. 

The analysis of Canadian school teachers and reform initiatives comes 
from compendiums of Canadian school choice policies and accountability 
initiatives, see CUP (2004) and CMEC (2007) respectively. Davies’s field 
research on the growth of private schools, tutoring businesses and home 
schooling in the Toronto area from 2002 to 2004 compiles documentary 
data on all 558 public schools and 82 private, non-religious schools, along 
with 45 site visits and interviews with school principals and teachers at 
private schools that were less than 15 years old (see Davies and Quirke, 
2007). Davies’s initial analysis looked for loose and tight coupling between 
calls for greater accountability in education and school practice as these 
varied by school context. In the current analysis, Davies analyzes the data 
looking for responses to institutional pressures using Oliver’s typology. 

The observations on the relatively new occupation of management con- 
sulting are based on a survey of recent (post-1997) literature and journal- 
istic accounts in the US and UK business press, along with compendiums 
of critical observations by academic writers (see Head, 2003). These obser- 
vations are part of a larger research program that will examine the contra- 
dictory symbolic work of management consultants in liberal market 
contexts. The original analysis looked for indicators that management 
consultants were usurping professional roles and prerogatives by impos- 
ing market-based neoliberal standards on traditional professional groups 
such as physicians, lawyers and college professors. The current analysis 
examines the ability of management consultants to usurp professional 
prerogatives for themselves in a context where neoliberal market ideolo- 
gies would suggest these prerogatives are unnecessary and contrary to 
those ideologies. 

This analysis takes a preliminary step toward the use of the de-centered 
comparative method to develop more sophisticated, meso-level compara- 
tive understandings of changes in professional life (see Wrede et al., 2006). 
Our project attempts to draw on the society-specific expertise of our inter- 
national research team to examine context-specific responses to wide- 
spread calls for greater professional accountability in a variety of western 
developed democracies. 
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Governance, Management and the Professions In 
French Hospitals 


At first glance, France seems to follow the trend of subjecting the profes- 
sions to new governance structures inspired by the liberal market. La 
nouvelle gestion publique (NGP), the French equivalent of the new public 
management, represents a hybrid of state concerns for pluralism and mar- 
ket concerns for efficiency in a context where the states role is questioned 
and the number of actors are multiplied (Lascoumes and Le Galés, 2004). 
But the state's traditional domination of healthcare practice (Le. embedded- 
ness), its emphasis on pluralism and access and the traditionally high 
status role that state actors have in French political economy (see Prasad, 
2005) have led to a re-emphasis on the qualitative, human dimensions of 
healthcare service provision. 

In this section we show how nurses, healthcare managers and doctors 
have responded to the tenets of NGP — in particular the hospital accredita- 
tion process that involved the collective assessment of quality of care. Our 
analyses suggest that nurses have experienced collective empowerment, 
healthcare managers have recast themselves as the guarantors of quality 
assurance and physicians have only participated after extensive compro- 
mises consistent with existing arrangements. 


Nurses’ Collective Empowerment 

Overall, the new system of hospital assessment reflected a compromise/ 
affinity between nurses’ pre-existing best practices and evaluation agen- 
das. Indeed, our analysis revealed a collective approach to accreditation 
among nurses that was deeply rooted in the participation they valued and 
that gave them value in return. Participants talked about enlarging hori- 
zons, the development of professional and organizational conscience, the 
habit of self-evaluation and targeted responsibility (assigning specific 
employees responsibility for a particular aspect of work, etc.). 

Among nurses, a successful quality evaluation was supported by two 
preconditions and restrained by two limitations. The first precondition 
involved strong ties between the evaluative logic of accreditation and 
nurses’ professional and organizational logic: nurses were (more or less) 
in charge of coordination of care in their unit and were sometimes in 
conflict with doctors for patient control. Thus, nurses were partial to 
measures for taking charge of patient care and to the professional coding 
that accreditation provided. The second precondition was the pre-existing 
connections between health professionals prior to the accreditation 
process. Small units with strong and dynamic collectives and good per- 
formance measures were empowered through the collective assessments 
of accreditation. Success was limited by the lack of time available for 
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collective decision-making and the decline of enthusiasm over time as 
turnover and fatigue set in. 


Managers as the Guarantors of the Quality Process 

Middle managers were very supportive of the quality assessment process, 
but our interviews also revealed a paradoxical picture where managers were 
more managed than in command because of the hierarchical nature of tradi- 
tional management roles. Specifically, middle managers viewed themselves 
as serving patients and professionals in the name of healthcare quality, the 
overarching goal of the French hospital accreditation scheme. Although this 
challenged the dominant managerial model of financial management with 
quality management, there appeared to be no counter to this embedded 
institutional model among managers inside French hospitals. Instead, the 
actual question seems to be how many managers are committed to the fight 
for healthcare quality and just how committed they are; but managers’ 
avowed commitment to healthcare quality in light of the new accreditation 
scheme represents a compromise response to heavily mediated (and buff- 
ered) institutional change by the French state regulatory apparatus. 


New Legal Dispositions on Medical Practice 

Assessment for Physicians 

Until recently, there were three main features of medical quality assurance 
in France: (1) Moral and professional control (licensing) by the National 
Order of Medicine. (2) Continuing education, which has been a legal 
requirement since 1996 obliging hospitals to have set-aside days for 
medical training. There are also efforts made, such as by the Unions 
Régionales des Medecins Libéraux (UMRL), to convince practitioners of 
the need for continued training, as it had not been the dominant trend. (3) 
Practice guidelines: under the oversight of the Haute Autorité en Santé 
(HAS), more guidelines have been produced by consensus conferences (experts 
meeting to make a common decision about a medical problem). For now, 
physicians seem to be used to these practices, but the real question is how 
they respond to new assessment rules and procedures. 

The French government's new Evaluation of Professional Practice 
(EPP) project is supposed to make assessment of physicians more real and 
to make physicians improve themselves. Physicians in the private sector 
(generalists or specialists) would be assessed under the control of the 
UMRL. Salaried physicians (mostly in private or public hospitals) would 
be assessed under the control of the HAS. The assessment involves: gath- 
ering information; deciding on a reference group; self-evaluation; writing 
up the individual evaluation and sending it to the authorities; a synthesis 
meeting where the physician proposes ideas for his/her own improve- 
ment; and a confidential report written and sent to the physician with 
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propositions for continuing education. The higher authority (e.g. the 
HAS) is informed of the final result and may intervene if necessary but 
physicians do not face discipline unless they ignore repeated recommen- 
dations for training. The big question, given the state’s deeply embedded 
role in the provision and regulation of healthcare, is how the state will 
promote continuing education while tying physicians to a compromise 
process that respects their own judgment. One can ask whether compro- 
mises respecting physicians’ judgment last in a system promoting effi- 
ciency or whether professional independence will be lost. 

In summary, the responses of French healthcare professionals to a hos- 
pital accreditation process that required collective assessments of quality 
care depended critically on pre-existing institutional access to collective 
standards and decision-making by professional groups. Nurses saw the 
new accreditation process as a means of coding their contributions to 
quality care in contrast (and in some cases in opposition to) physicians. 
Managers were supportive of new accreditation guidelines because they 
saw themselves as guarantors of quality healthcare even though this chal- 
lenged traditional managerial emphasis on financial management. In 
comparison to these accommodating and compromising responses, phy- 
sicians seem to be in a standoff with state authorities in an environment 
where the state uses appeals to professional standards to get physicians to 
remain in compliance with new regulations. 


British Health Professionals Respond to New 
Public Management 


In the UK, NPM has fragmented the once-monolithic National Health 
Service into a disembedded, constructed market where the NHS pur- 
chases services from itself and from non-NHS providers. These changes 
are fully consistent with the state’s turn toward neoliberalism during the 
Thatcher administration and afterward. For professionals, there have 
been continual changes in the structure of work and governments 
decreasingly trust professionals and increasingly trust expert systems for 
monitoring and evaluating professional work (Power, 1997; Rose, 1996). 
The perceived changes in professional autonomy accompanying NPM 
have fueled an exodus toward the private sector in British healthcare 
(Audit Commission, 2002). This response (and the responses we docu- 
ment in this section) seems like a clear case of an avoidance strategy in 
response to new institutional demands. In the following, we describe how 
the six healthcare professionals we interviewed, each in their own way, 
were striving to retain a degree of either operational day-to-day auton- 
omy or strategic autonomy over their work through reprofessionalizing, 
temping and pursuing new careers (Bailyn, 1985). 
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Reprofessionalizing 
Over the past 20 years, the management of a general practitioner (GP) 
practice has grown more complex as financial and functional power has 
been transferred to primary care trusts (away from hospitals) with new 
standards and targets imposed from above. The two GPs we interviewed 
had sold their GP partnerships and chosen to become salaried GPs work- 
ing for other practices. The chief reason was to ‘reprofessionalize’ by focus- 
ing on direct clinical work with patients: 
Seeing patients used to be something I had to get through because you had to 
sort out the problem with the roof or the staff morale or the next government 
must-do whatever, something that wasn’t directly to do with patients that you 
had to do, and patients were just something you scrambled through, and now 
that’s not true, now I’m paid to see patients, and I don’t have to worry about 
the rest. (Sarah) 


Michael also sees his calling as a doctor to work with patients. He 
works a few half-day sessions in up to four practices. He values the clear 
boundaries that he can put around his new, salaried work: 


I’ve created more autonomy but I’ve also created legitimate boundaries around 
what I do... there's a lot of good stuff going on with the government... and 
frankly there’s actually also a lot of silly stuff that I don’t want to waste my life 
on. I’ve actually found a way of not engaging with that stuff. 


Increasing numbers of GPs are now valuing the boundaries offered by 
a salaried career. 


Temping 
Another strategy in response to NPM in healthcare is to move to tempo- 
rary positions. Although ‘temping’ is traditionally viewed as inferior and 
subject to exploitation with poor pay and conditions — part of a peripheral 
labor market whose workers can be laid off during economic downturns — 
others have pointed out that temping may be an active choice made by 
staff in response to alienation, responsibilities and stressful management 
practices in permanent jobs (Casey and Alach, 2004). Similarly, one of the 
nurses interviewed, Julia, loved working in palliative care, but became 
increasingly frustrated when some of the clinical standards she espoused 
became compromised when her ward was required to mix palliative 
patients with patients on active curative regimes in order to achieve 
higher bed occupancy rates: 
If you are looking after two patients and one of them is a surgical patient and 
they need their observations doing every 15 minutes, you have to do that. But 
the whole point of palliative care is that you spend time with a patient, you 
spend time with their family but you can’t do that so you are rushing around 
doing one thing and you are not doing the other thing that you want to do. 
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After some time, Julia gave up her full-time job, and joined the hospi- 
tal’s ‘bank’ of nurses that it could call on for short-term cover. When Julia 
was interviewed, she had just had a very satisfying few days’ work: 


I found that was just right because I could look after the patients that were 
suitable for what I wanted. I also didn't have any of the management side of 
things to distract me. So I was there looking after the patients that I wanted to, 
having all the time in the world to focus on these patients and then come home 
feeling probably happier than I had dane when I was a ‘proper’ nurse. 


This avoidance of potentially intolerable and irritating institutional 
change was reflected in Julia’s account — with shortages of skilled profes- 
sionals, many hospitals now rely on temporary agency staff who deter- 
mine not only when, but where they will work (Tailby, 2005). 


Pursuing a New Career 

The NPM also provides new professional opportunities in a raft of agen- 
cies that set and administer standards and in new employment niches 
within agencies. Geraldine had from the beginning of her nursing career 
warmed to managerial responsibility, and clearly is finding in the new 
world of standards and targets a plethora of such opportunities available 
to her: 


There’s some guidance come out from NICE [National Institute for Clinical 
Excellence] around supportive and palliative care, which is a huge document 
— and basically it has various must-dos around services. So at the moment I’m 
involved in putting together a plan of how we're going to implement the guid- 
ance across the network over the next three years. 


Her method of adjusting to the institutional changes in the NHS is to 
move to one of the occupational niches created by the new calls for 
accountability and efficiency. 

How many have engaged in the three strategies outlined here is not 
significant; what is significant is that these are rational strategies for 
avoiding new institutional demands that others may well take in increas- 
ing numbers. Already, we are finding that the traditional NHS core of 
professionals surrounded by a small periphery of temporary and portfo- 
lio workers has turned into a smaller core and an increased periphery; this 
may be not just because services cannot find or fund a bigger core, but 
because increasing numbers of professionals do not want to be part of it 
and can find sufficient job satisfaction, income and even power outside of 
the core. Ironically, this avoidance response is consistent with responding 
to neoliberal pressures for innovation, efficiency and accountability that 
were designed to break up the NHS in the first place. 

Similar calls for improved quality and accountability in healthcare 
are occurring in Canada and the US (see Armstrong et al, 2000, 2003; 
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Bourgeault et al., 2001, 2004). In these cases, it is fairly clear that Canadian 
researchers and observers do not view the mixture of public and private 
provision of healthcare in an overall managed care context (as was seen in 
the US) as a desirable direction of reform. In the French case, responses to 
calls for greater efficiency and accountability were deflected (by physi- 
cians) or incorporated into pre-existing professional practice cultures (in 
the case of nurses and healthcare managers). In the UK, the temping, 
reprofessionalizing and pursuing new career options are avoidance 
responses to a mix of public reforms designed to promote private alterna- 
tives to the traditional role of the NHS. 


Trends In Canadian Education and Its Effect on 
Teacher Professionalism 


This next section takes our discussion away from health toward another 
institutional realm for professionals in a disembedded environment pub- 
lic education in Canada. In most nations, education commands 
public expenditures, often ranking second only to healthcare. School 
teaching also involves a very different type of professionalism than in the 
health sector. These realities make public education a prime site to think 
about the impact of NPM on professionals. With Canada as an empirical 
focus, we connect NPM to two major education reform movements: initia- 
tives to extend school choice and new understandings of accountability. We then 
assess whether those movements have the potency to alter teachers’ exist- 
ing level of professionalism given their public defiance of these growing 
institutional claims on their work domain. 

NPM seeks to subject professional services in the public sector to 
accountability regimes and market forces. For our purposes, the issue is 
whether either of these reforms — the promotion of accountability regimes 
and market mechanisms — can be detected in education, and whether they 
will have a significant impact on teacher professionalism. There is reason 
to think this is possible because of Canada’s close proximity to the US, the 
overall strength of these accountability and market regimes there and the 
generally liberal state apparatus that Canada shares with the US and UK. 


Schoo! Choice and Teacher Professionalism 

Public education throughout the western world has witnessed much 
political strife and turmoil over the past two decades. Among the most 
important international policy initiatives are those under the banners of 
‘choice’ and ‘accountability’ in education (Davies and Guppy, 1997). The 
term ‘school choice’ refers to public programs that aim to give parents 
more discretionary options in their children’s schooling. In countries like 
the US, Britain and Canada (countries with locality-based, disembedded 
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educational systems), open enrollment programs, charter schools, home 
schooling, voucher experiments, tax credits for private schools and the 
formation of magnet schools have all been touted under the ‘choice’ ban- 
ner. The rationale for choice stems from criticisms of public schools as 
beset by low quality and standards, and by proclaiming that the solution 
to these woes lies in market forces. A resounding theme among propo- 
nents such as Chubb and Moe (1990) is that public school bureaucracies 
are too slow to adapt to a world where parents and employers are raising 
their educational expectations. Echoing broader political themes about 
the general malfunctioning of ‘big government’, these critics hail markets 
as a lever to pry schools from the grip of central administration. By per- 
mitting a greater variety of providers to compete for students (and their 
accompanying fees or tax credits), choice advocates believe that injecting 
competitive forces into education will encourage schools to become more 
performance-oriented. Competition offers more variety to parents, and 
provides a much needed stimulus for educators to become more entrepre- 
neurial and more attuned to boosting student achievement. 

These ideas about educational markets and school choice have spawned 
one of the most polarized debates in contemporary education. For our 
purposes, what is important is to consider the impact of choice initiatives 
on teacher professionalism. School choice is often premised on a philoso- 
phy of parental authority that challenges institutional experts such as 
teachers and principals. Choice-seekers usually demand that educators 
comply with their wants for a particular schooling philosophy. Teachers 
often oppose choice as an overly ‘consumerist’ intrusion into public 
schooling. Further, choice can erode teacher authority by allowing parents 
to dictate the terms of schooling and facilitating the employment of non- 
certified teachers. 


School Accountability and Teacher Professionalism 
In tandem with choice movements has come a very different call to make 
schools more accountable, disembedding them from traditional state 
evaluation apparatus and substituting direct accountability to consumers. 
While the status of modern public education as a tax-supported institu- 
tion has always necessitated accountability to elected officials, under- 
standings of accountability in education have changed over the past 
decade. Whereas postwar governments in many developed nations had 
left conceptions of learning, teacher training and the goals of schooling 
largely to education professionals, notions of student achievement are 
increasingly dictated by politicians and higher level policy-makers. 

One of the key innovations is to use student standardized testing as a 
“key performance indicator’ (KPI) and to view accountability as a process 
in which school scores are either ranked against one another or compared 
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to some sort of benchmark. This ethos of accountability compares student 
achievement to a preset standard and holds teachers accountable to 
ensure that students attain that benchmark. Some officials want to take 
this further by linking school budgets to student scores on standardized 
examinations. Many educators have forcefully argued against this under- 
standing of accountability, decrying standardized tests as only limited 
indicators of school effectiveness. Nonetheless, notions of using test 
scores as a ‘KPI’ to measure ‘educational production’ are being institu- 
tionalized and taken for granted. 

The US and Great Britain have moved further down this road, but 
movements for both choice and accountability have gained momentum in 
Canadian education. Part of the reason is that these movements are 
increasingly international in scope. These emerging understandings of 
accountability resonate with new notions of public service governance. 
Policy-makers in many otherwise disparate jurisdictions point to their 
rank in international standings to justify change in education policy. As 
educational performance indicators get increasingly institutionalized 
around the globe, international comparisons attract the attention of media 
and governments, since those data provide readily available benchmarks 
for goal-setting agendas. Tests offer states a commensurable measure by 
which they can indirectly control schooling in a way that is not overly 
onerous or taxing. For better or for worse, international testing and stan- 
dardized curricula are prominent features of an emerging world culture 
of education, and few state leaders believe they can ignore where their 
jurisdictions are placed in comparison with other states. 

Both of these education reform movements share some affinities with 
NPM. Movements for choice aim to unleash quasi-market mechanisms, 
and are underlaid by rationales about the twin benefits of supplier com- 
petition and consumer choice in social services. Movements for account- 
ability are premised on the need for stronger governance by higher level 
managers in public education and the necessity of performance targets to 
meet institutional goals. Both serve to challenge teachers’ professionalism 
as overseers of their work in a context embedded in educational practice 
norms. As more politicians put weight on international standards, they 
reroute power in education away from teachers and toward administra- 
tors. Pressures for schools to be accountable usually entail some central- 
ization of decision-making. The mandated use of standardized testing 
and curricula not only serves to make classroom practices more uniform 
from school to school, it also makes it difficult for teachers to exercise 
professional autonomy by, for instance, devising their own curriculum or 
deviating from test material. Likewise, choice schemes often attempt to 
give parents more power in schooling, and may motivate teachers to 
please parents rather than to conform to their own collegial norms. 
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In tandem, these trends arguably squeeze professional power away 
from teachers. They may of course create some exceptions or counter- 
trends. Calls for accountability are often accompanied by demands to 
ensure that all personnel are certified, and hence the accountability move- 
ment may help teachers seal their jurisdictional monopoly and ward off 
potential competitors. Policy-makers’ preoccupation with standardized 
tests has resulted in directing more money to educational research in 
order to develop best practices. Moreover, choice is sometimes touted as 
a method for teachers themselves to select schools that suit their needs 
and specialties, and such specialization can be seen as a hallmark of pro- 
fessionalism. Perhaps these trends may unintentionally promote a firmer 
professional identity among teachers. 

But it is difficult to ignore that over the past generation, the broad cur- 
rents of education reform have coalesced into a type of dissent against 
professional teachers. Together, they offer new control options against 
teachers, whether in the form of centralized decision-making or enhanced 
parental authority. Up to now, teachers and educators have defied these 
developments but their future ability to do this rests on their ability to 
show that disembedded, market-based educational environments do not 
produce the results their proponents intend. 


Management Consulting In the US: The 
Manipulation of New Institutional Trends 


The US (arguably) has gone the furthest down the road to subjecting 
professional work to marketized incentives and administrative over- 
sight. We think this is partly due to the distinctive institutional context 
the US represents in relation to professional work. The US never devel- 
oped a full-fledged public health and welfare system, the public schools 
have always competed with an array of private sector alternatives, busi- 
ness and financial regulation is (comparatively and historically) lax, 
American popular culture has always contained a strong flavor of anti- 
intellectualism and substantial segments of the political class never made 
peace with the welfare state, market regulation, full employment or other 
policy tools developed by Keynesian economists in the wake of the 1930s 
Depression (see Phillips, 1990). As a result, when the Keynesian dream of 
full employment, low inflation and low interest rates died in the late 
1970s, belief in the efficacy of technical experts died as well. The macro- 
economic policy that came to define the post-Keynesian era in the US 
was supply-side economics under Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher. 
The political significance of this supply-side reasoning in the US cannot 
be underestimated (see Edsall and Edsall, 1990; Krugman, 2003; Phillips, 
1990; Stiglitz, 2003). 
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We argue that the logic of markets as an organizing principle for a 
would-be profession is most evident in the current popularity of manage- 
ment consulting. This professional niche is a new and relatively recent 
attempt to take advantage of the destructured business environment of 
corporate clients and business services. The signs of growth in manage- 
ment consulting in the US are everywhere. In the 2000 Census the US 
Department of Labor says that over 500,000 people are listed as manage- 
ment consultants (US Department of Labor, 2002). Management consult- 
ing firms have developed into large multinational operations, and these 
firms have become major recruiters of MBAs on college campuses in the 
late 20th and early 21st century (The Economist, 2002). Management con- 
sulting is now viewed as a major avenue for top management posts in 
globalized, financially powerful firms as consultants rotate out of consul- 
tancy businesses and into top corporate management jobs with their 
former clients (The Economist, 1997b). 

The demand for management consultants represents a response to the 
growing complexity and uncertainty of business environments (The 
Economist, 1997a). The typical business manager who is consuming busi- 
ness services is attempting to manage sets of subcontracted arm’s-length 
relationships with spatially dispersed suppliers and customers. They 
are attempting to do this in an environment that sends increasingly 
ambiguous and deinstitutionalized signals regarding proper manage- 
ment strategy. 

In a theoretical sense, we argue that management consultants offer 
‘voice’ in the sense described by Hirschman (1970). In a radically mar- 
ketized economy where everything that can be done through markets is 
done through markets, managers either need to learn to read market sig- 
nals delivered through pricing mechanisms (‘exits’ from a theoretical 
perspective) or come up with new mechanisms for collecting information 
through “voice” mechanisms (customer feedback, employee complaints, 
etc.). Management consulting activities provide one very salient form of 
‘voice’ in environments where the ability to collect unbiased information 
and act on it has been drastically impaired, and the consequences of mak- 
ing the wrong decision lead to immediate market punishments. 

The prevailing professional institutional logic in the US is ripe for the 
rise of a profession that ‘interprets markets for you’, and this logic repre- 
sents a manipulation of the rapidly developing neoliberal institutional 
environment of the US to produce a new professional niche. The irony of 
this (from the standpoint of neoliberal market ideology) is that markets 
were supposed to obviate the need for professional expertise altogether. The 
development of management consulting as a profession faces its own set 
of contradictions because the development of codes of ethics, certification 
and professional standards is contrary to the neoliberal market-based 
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logic that led to their creation (and prosperity) in the first place. But the 
development of management consulting as a professional service niche 
highlights another key, but unrecognized component of the new market 
logic — competitive markets are a public good, not a good that benefits individual 
competitors. The ability to symbolically interpret how to turn this public 
good into private gain represents a manipulation of a newly disembed- 
ded institutional environment by this new professional group. 


Conclusion — Toward an Internationally Integrated 
Research Program 


Our case studies suggest that states and local professional contexts play 
critical mediating roles in changing professional work arrangements. 
These mediating roles provide resources that professional groups can use 
to respond to new institutional pressures. In the French healthcare case, 
healthcare delivery and evaluation take place in the context of deeply 
institutionally embedded state involvement, leaving French healthcare 
professionals with a myriad of ways of reaching compromises with new 
institutional pressures and directives. In the British case, the attempt to 
disembed the activities of the NHS has led to avoidance strategies by 
professionals that separate them from new (and intolerable) institutional 
directives. In Canadian education, the fragile (and defiant) claim to pro- 
fessional status by teachers is undermined by market-based reform move- 
ments that hand over professional control to parents, politicians and 
administrators. The extensive movements in the US and UK toward the 
implementation of the same market-based reforms does not bode well for 
Canadian educators’ attempts to defy these new forms of institutional 
pressure. Finally, management consultants seem to have found a way to 
manipulate neoliberal, disembedded market niches to their own advan- 
tage by providing embodied voice to disembodied market processes (see 
Gordon, 1996; Head, 2003; The Economist, 2002). 

Our preliminary attempt to provide a de-centered account of institu- 
tional changes in response to neoliberal market ideologies and NPM suf- 
fers from a number of limitations. In particular: 


e Our analysis cannot (at this point) examine more deeply the individual 
nuances within professional groups in their responses to calls for greater 
accountability and rationality in the delivery of professional practice. What we 
have shown is that deregulation, deprofessionalization and marketiza- 
tion are not inevitable outcomes of these calls for change. Future analy- 
sis will want to examine whether these responses are effective and what 
the assets and liabilities of these responses are. Do these responses allow 
professionals to retain traditional professional prerogatives or do they 
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lead to subtle changes in professional norms, to the detriment of client 
welfare and public service? 

e Our analysis does not address differences in the specifics of the implementa- 
tion of reforms, as some of the reforms we discuss (especially new 
accreditation schemes for hospital care in France) are in progress as we 
write. Nor can our analysis really address whether the responses of 
different professional groups are effective in the goals they seek 
(retained autonomy, maintenance of professional skills, etc). 

e Finally, our brief analysis cannot deal with the complete historical perspective 
and path-dependent nature of the development of professional groups that 
lead to their likely choices and reactions to calls for greater account- 
ability and efficiency. At most, what we have been able to show is that 
different state and sector-specific contexts provide professionals with 
different cultural and organizational tools that they can use to defend 
their positions and autonomy. 


But our case studies provide some insights into the growth and spread 
of accountability movements that go beyond the contexts we've studied. 
These include: 


e An inherent contradiction between the desire for accountability and demands 
for efficiency. This contradiction is clearest in the European and 
Canadian context that have adopted NPM recommendations for pro- 
moting accountability. In each case, the call to make professionals more 
accountable has been accompanied by (1) additional rules that affect 
the delivery of services to clients and/or (2) the provision of several 
additional layers of supervision and administration. In both the French 
and UK cases, new professional opportunities are created for those 
who enforce and monitor compliance to norms that are adopted in the 
name of efficiency and accountability. In the Canadian case, adminis- 
trators become ‘public sector CEOs’ with accompanying powers and 
financial privileges of their private counterparts. But these new layers 
of bureaucratic accountability cost money. Rarely are the costs of new 
administration weighed against the costs of service provision as it 
occurred prior to the procurement of new rules. At worst, the develop- 
ment of NPM and market-based provision reminds us of the ‘fat and 
mean’ scenario in the private sector (Gordon, 1996; Phillips, 1990) — 
resources are shifted in the direction of managers and overseers, pro- 
fessional services are severely controlled, but costs do not decline. 
Instead, profits and rewards are shifted toward an overarching mana- 
gerial elite and away from professional service deliverers. 

e The claim that one is moving to a market-incentivized system does not say 
very much about what actual organizational form professional service delivery 
will take. In the case of French healthcare professionals, there was 
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strong institutionalized unity around the idea of improving the quality 
of patient care. This was something on which all stakeholders could 
agree, and this focus was placed ahead of economic efficiency in the 
hierarchy of reforms. Professionals formerly connected to the NHS 
seem to be jumping ship for private sector alternatives that provide 
more autonomy and fewer distractions. But the existence of this ‘effi- 
cient’ private sector seems contingent on making public sector work 
intolerable by its inefficiency. This leads us to the logical question, is 
this outcome the actual intent of NPM developments in healthcare in 
the UK? The UK was the only other nation subjected to the privatiza- 
tion and incentivization epitomized by supply-side economics as a 
broader institutional context. 

e Neoliberal marketization of professional services plays into prevailing ideologies 
in the US. These ideologies are self-fulfilling. When markets and deregu- 
lation lead to problems, one simply claims that they have not gone far 
enough, and that all one needs are more markets and deregulation. The 
popularity of high priced management consultants points to the funda- 
mental contradiction of free market advocacy — it does not benefit spe- 
cific actors unless they figure out a mechanism to circumvent it. The case 
of the marketization of Canadian education is another example of neo- 
liberal logic as nation-states compete in the production of skilled labor 
through standardized testing of students. The often-unstated fear is that 
(1) the home country will be overrun by ‘ethnic minorities’ who can do 
scientific and technical work better than the locals or that (2) home com- 
panies in need of professional workers will move elsewhere to take 
advantage of better school systems. Both fears depend on a globalized, 
neoliberal market for capital and professional labor. 


Our brief survey of calls for professional accountability and oversight 
in four very different state contexts suggests that researchers should pay 
attention to the larger institutional environment where calls for reform are 
made. They should especially pay attention to accountability and market- 
incentive schemes that seem to replace a group of practicing professionals 
with a group of overseers whose expenses (and inefficiencies) are never 
documented or evaluated. They should pay particular attention to devel- 
opments in national contexts with strong traditions of public service 
provision — can these services really be privatized? One thing is for sure — 
the utopia described in Bell’s The Coming of Post-Industrial Society is dead. 
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Face à la mondialisation: des groupes de professions libérales dans un 
contexte international 

Judith Allsop, Ioy Lynn Bourgeault, Julia Evetts, Thomas Le Bianic, Kathryn 
Jones et Sirpa Wrede 


Le marché des services offerts par les professions libérales s'internationalise mais 
aucune comparaison n’a encore été faite entre les différentes professions ni sur la 
façon dont les politiques gouvernementales affectent les possibilités de mobilité. 
Cet article étudie trois professions: ingénieurs, médecins et psychologues. Il 
explore les similarités et les différences au niveau de la demande sur le marché 
international du travail pour ces professions. Il examine comment les politiques 
gouvernementales dans quatre pays (Canada, Finlande, France et Royaume-Uni) 
visent à promouvoir et à contrôler la mobilité et les migrations d'ordre profession- 
nel ainsi que les différences entre les trois professions. La profession d'ingénieur 
est internationale et, selon les états, l'immigration est plus ou moins soutenue. La 
médecine est une activité extrêmement réglementée dans les quatre pays mais 
l'immigration des médecins dépend des politiques nationales. Les psychologues 
sont moins mobiles, et les niveaux de soutien à l'immigration et de régulation 
varient selon les pays. Pour les trois, des organisations internationales promeu- 
vent l'établissement de standards mondiaux. La conclusion est que les politiques 
gouvernementales reflétent les intéréts des pays et ont une forte influence sur les 
schémas de mobilité. 


Mots-clés: comparaison entre pays + ingénieurs + médecins + migration + 
mobilité + mondialisation + professions libérales + psychologues + 
réglementation 
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Un encuentro con la globalizacién: grupos profesionales en un 
contexto internacional 


Judith Allsop, Ivy Lynn Bourgeault, Julia Evetts, Thomas Le Bianic, Kathryn 
Jones y Sirpa Wrede 


El mercado de los servicios profesionales es cada vez más internacional pero no se 
han realizado comparaciones entre las diferentes profesiones o la manera en que 
las políticas estatales afectan las oportunidades de movilidad. Este artículo consi- 
dera tres profesiones: ingenieros, médicos y psicólogos, y explora las similitudes 
y diferencias en la demanda ocupacional en el mercado laboral internacional. 
Analiza de qué manera las políticas estatales de cuatro países, Canadá, Finlandia, 
Francia y el Reino Unido, intentan promover y controlar la movilidad y migración 
de la mano de obra profesional y las diferencias existentes entre las tres profesio- 
nes. La ingeniería es una profesión internacional y cada país fomenta la migración 
interna de manera diferente. La medicina está altamente regulada en los cuatro 
países pero la migración interna de médicos varía según la política nacional. Los 
psicólogos registran el menor índice de movilidad y el nivel de patrocinamiento y 
regulación del estado difiere entre los países. En las tres profesiones, las organiza- 
ciones internacionales representan una fuerza que fomenta la aplicación de están- 
dares globales. Como conclusión, podemos decir que las políticas nacionales 
reflejan los intereses de cada país y tienen una fuerte influencia sobre los patrones 
de movilidad. 


Palabras clave: comparación entre países + globalización + ingenieros + médicos + 
migración + movilidad + profesiones + psicólogos + regulación 


Gouvernance professionnelle et contróle public: une comparaison des 
systémes de santé au Royaume-Uni et en Allemagne 
Ellen Kuhlmann, Judith Allsop et Mike Saks 


Les gouvernements des pays occidentaux sont confrontés à de nouvelles deman- 
des de meilleures efficacité et réactivité des services publics. Les transformations 
sont particulièrement radicales et posent des défis aux systèmes de santé pour 
lesquels l'efficience et la sécurité des patients sont deux enjeux cruciaux. A partir 
du National Health Service au Royaume-Uni et du système corporatiste en 
Allemagne, cet article compare les dynamiques d'évolution de gouvernance et de 
contrôle public dans le contexte des différents accords nationaux et institution- 
nels. L'analyse se base sur des études menées par chacun des auteurs et sur des 
sources secondaires. Nous traitons trois points: les transformations de la gouver- 
nance des médecins qui avaient une position dominante au sein du systéme de 
santé; les politiques de promotion du rôle des utilisateurs de service au niveau de 
la définition de Tintérét public’ et de influence des décisions des fournisseurs 
de soins; et la professionnalisation et la réglementation d'une gamme plus large 
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de professions de santé. La comparaison entre les deux pays illustre les différentes 
options d’évolutions institutionnelles et les différentes conceptualisations de 
Tintérêt public’ et comment il est représenté. Ceci démontre que non seulement 
le gouvernement et les utilisateur de services, mais aussi une grande variété de 
groupes professionnels, qui promeuvent leurs propres projets professionnels, 
peuvent encore fondamentalement influer sur la nature et la forme de contréle 
public ainsi que sur les pratiques de nouvelle gouvernance. 


Mots-clés: Allemagne + contróle public + gouvernance professionnelle + 
professionnalisation + Royaume-uni + systéme de santé 


Gobierno profesional y control público: una comparación entre los 
sistemas de atención médica del Reino Unido y Alemania 
Ellen Kuhlmann, Judith Allsop y Mike Saks 


Los gobiernos occidentales se enfrentan a nuevas demandas de mayor eficiencia 
y capacidad de respuesta de los servicios públicos. Las transformaciones son más 
radicales y desafiantes en el sistema de atención médica, donde tanto la efectivi- 
dad en cuanto a lo costes como la seguridad de los pacientes son temas primor- 
diales. En base al Sistema Nacional de Salud del Reino Unido (National Health 
Service) y el sistema corporativista de Alemania, este artículo compara la diná- 
mica del cambiante gobierno y control público en el contexto de los diferentes 
sistemas nacionales e institucionales. El análisis se basa en estudios realizados por 
cada uno de los autores y fuentes secundarias. Se tratan tres temas: transformacio- 
nes en el gobierno de los médicos que ocupan un lugar preponderante en el sis- 
tema de atención médica, las políticas que promueven el papel de los usuarios del 
servicio para definir el ‘interés público” e influir en las decisiones de los prestado- 
res, y la profesionalización y regulación de una más amplia gama de profesiones 
orientadas a la salud. La comparación entre los dos países ilustra diferentes cami- 
nos institucionales para realizar cambios y diferentes conceptos de “interés 
público” y su representación. Esto demuestra que no sólo el gobierno y los usua- 
rios del servicio sino también una variedad de grupos profesionales, al desarrollar 
sus propios proyectos profesionales, pueden modificar fundamentalmente la 
naturaleza y la forma del control público y las nuevas prácticas de gobierno. 


Palabras clave: Alemania + control público + gobierno profesional + 
profesionalización + Reino Unido + sistema de atención médica 


Service social professionnel ou expert du marché? — soins post 
accouchement dans le cadre d'une réforme néolibérale de la santé 
Jane Sandall, Cecilia Benoit, Sirpa Wrede, Susan F. Murray, Edwin R. van 
Teijlingen et Rachel Westfall 
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De récents développements au niveau de l'organisation et des pratiques de santé, 
dus à l'introduction de (quasi) marchés et la privatisation, bouleversent les formes 
traditionnelles de professionnalisme dans les pays à hauts et moyens revenus. 
Mais il y a toujours débat pour savoir si ces tendances néolfbérales sont universel- 
les ou spécifiques à chaque pays et si elles ont un effet (positif ou négatif) sur la 
dispense de soins. Notre article propose une analyse comparative axée sur les 

ts des services d’obstétrique dans quatre pays du nord de l'Europe et 
d'Amérique dont les systèmes de santé sont essentiellement financés par l'état (le 
Royaume-Uni, la Finlande, le Chik et le Canada). Nous commençons par un débat 
sur l'évolution des formes professionnelles depuis la fin de la seconde guerre 
mondiale et leurs relations avec les différents types d'état-providence. Nous exa- 
minons ensuite l'impact des récentes réformes néolibérales sur les projets idéolo- 
giques des professions médicales et paramédicales dans les quatre pays étudiés. 
Nos résultats indiquent que la variation selon les époques et les lieux est essentiel- 
lement le résultat de facteurs structurels et économiques et que de nombreuses 
formes de discours professionnels sont le résultat de l'organisation publique ou 
privée des systémes de santé. En conclusion nous suggérons d'autres études 
soclologiques comparatives. 


Mots-clés: nouvelle gestion publique + obstétriciens + politique de santé maternelle 
+ professionnalisme + recherche sociologique comparative + réforme de santé 
néolibérale + sages-femmes, 


¿Profesional en servicios sociales o experto en el mercado? relaciones 
de cuidado maternal bajo la reforma neoliberal del sistema de 
atención médica 

Jane Sandall, Cecilia Benoit, Sirpa Wrede, Susan F. Murray, Edwin R. van 
Teijlingen y Rachel Westfall 


Los recientes desarrollos en la organización y las prácticas del sistema de atención 
médica, impulsados por la implementación de (cuasi-) mercados y las privatiza- 
ciones, están modificando las formas tradicionales de profesionalismo en los pat- 
ses con poder adquisitivo alto y medio. De todos modos, aún existe el debate 
sobre sl estas tendencias neoliberales son universales o específicas de cada país y 
si tienen algún efecto (positivo o negativo) en la provisión de los servicios de 
salud. Nuestro artículo desarrolla un análisis comparativo enfocado en los cam- 
bios en los sistemas de servicios de cuidado maternal en cuatro países del Norte 
de Europa y las Américas que cuentan con sistemas de atención médica principal- 
mente financiados por el sector público: el Reino Unido, Finlandia, Chile y 
Canadá. El artículo comienza con un análisis del continuismo de los formatos 
profesionales del período posterior a la Segunda Guerra Mundial y su relación 
con las diferentes clases de estados de bienestar. Luego nos enfocamos en el 
impacto de las recientes reformas neoliberales sobre los proyectos ideológicos de 
las profesiones médicas y otras orientadas al cuidado de la salud en los cuatro 
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países. Los resultados muestran que las diferencias en el tiempo y los países se 
deben principalmente a factores estructurales / económicos y las varias formas de 
discursos profesionales son el resultado de la organización pública /privada de los 
sistemas de atención médica. Como conclusión, el artículo presenta sugerencias 
para realizar una investigación sociológica comparativa. 


Palabras clave: matronas + reforma neoliberal del sistema de atención médica + 
nueva gestión pública + obstetras + política de salud maternal + profesionalismo 


+ investigación sociológica comparativa 


L'Organisation morale des professions libérales: bioéthique aux Etats- 
Unis et en France 


Raymond De Vries, Robert Dingwall et Kristina Orfali 


La bioéthique est une discipline relativement récente qui se distingue des consi- 
dérations de responsabilité morale qui font débat au sien des professions médica- 
les et scientifiques. Nous utilisons la ‘méthode comparative décentrée” pour 
examiner l'émergence et le développement de la bioéthique dans différents envi- 
ronnement sociaux et culturels. En particulier, nous étudions le travail bioéthique 
aux Etats-Unis et en France, en analysant les différentes manifestations de ce mou- 
vement envers des organismes de surveillance externes des professionnels de la 
médecine et des sciences de la vie. L'étude de ces différents processus de dévelop- 
pement professionnel nous permet de traiter deux points importants. Le premier 
est la façon dont les voies de la profeasionnalisation sont le fruit de facteurs cultu- 
rels contingents et historiques. Le second est le degré avec lequel l'importance 
croissante de la profession bioéthique est le résultat des souhaits des bioéthistes 
et/ou un souci du bien public. 


Mots-clés: bioéthique + réglementation + sociologie de la médecine + sociologie 
des professions + sociologie des sciences 


La organización moral de las profesiones: la bioética en los Estados 
Unidos y Francia 


Raymond De Vries, Robert Dingwall y Kristina Orfali 


La bioética es un propósito relativamente reciente, que surge como un discurso 
diferente a las consideraciones sobre responsabilidad moral dentro de las profe- 
siones médicas y científicas. Utilizamos el “método comparativo descentralizado” 
para analizar de qué manera el surgimiento y el desarrollo de la bioética varían 
entre los diferentes entornos sociales y culturales. En particular, analizamos la 
aplicación de la bioética en los Estados Unidos y en Francia, explorando estas 
diferentes manifestaciones del movimiento hacia la supervisión externa de los 
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profesionales de la salud y las clencias naturales. El estudio de estos diferentes 
procesos de desarrollo ocupacional nos permite tratar dos temas importantes. 
Uno de ellos es la manera en que los factores culturales e históricos contingentes 
dan forma a las diferentes vías de profesionalización. El otro es el grado en el cual 
la creciente prominencia de la bioética como profesión es el resultado de los 
deseos profesionales de los bioeticistas y/o una preocupación por el bien 
público. 


Palabras clave: bioética + regulación + sociología de la ciencia + sociología de la 
medicina + sociología de las profesiones 


Nouvelle gestion publique et nouveaux professionnalismes selon les 
pays et les contextes 
Kevin T. Leicht, Tony Walter, Ioan Sainsaulieu et Scott Davies 


Les professions libérales dans les pays occidentaux doivent faire face A des 
demandes de plus grandes responsabilités et d'une meilleure efficacité des servi- 
ces qu’elles dispensent. Dans notre analyse, nous faisons le lien entre ces change- 
ments et les récents développements de la théorie institutionnelle. Us mettent 
l'accent sur un déplacement vers les environnements organisationnels techniques 
au dépend de ceux d'ordre symbolique. Notre analyse des adaptations de ces 
changements dans les systèmes de santé francais et britannique, le système édu- 
catif canadien et l'encadrement professionnel aux Etats-Unis suggère que les 
réponses aux pressions néolibérales institutionnelles spécifiques à chaque pays 
dépendent pour beaucoup des options choisies. Nous concluons en proposant un 
programme de recherche pour des études inter-pays des réponses des groupes 
professionnels aux idéologies économiques et politiques néolibérales. 


Mots-clés: néolibéralisme + nouveau professionnalisme + nouvelle gestion 
publique + responsabilité professionnelle + société post-industrielle + théorie 
institutionnelle 


Nueva gestión pública y nuevo profesionalismo en los diferentes 
países y contextos 
Kevin T. Leicht, Tony Walter, Ioan Sainsaulieu y Scott Davies 


En el mundo occidental se registra un llamado sin precedentes a una mayor 
responsabilidad y eficiencia en la prestación de servicios profesionales. Nuestro 
análisis relaciona estos cambios con los recientes desarrollos de la teoría institu- 
cional que enfatizan la mayor preponderancia de los entornos organizacionales 
técnicos por sobre los simbólicos. Nuestro análisis de las adaptaciones a estos 
cambios en el sistema de atención médica francés y británico, en el sistema 
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educativo canadiense y en la industria de la consultoría de gestión estadouni- 
dense sugiere que las respuestas específicas de cada país ante las presiones insti- 
tucionales neoliberales dependen altamente de la dirección que se toma. Como 
conclusión, ofrecemos un programa de investigación para el futuro estudio de las 


respuestas de los grupos profesionales internacionales a las ideologías económicas 
y políticas neoliberales. 


Palabras clave: neo-liberalismo + nueva gestión pública + nuevo profesionalismo 
+ responsabilidad profesional + sociedad post industrial + teoría institucional 
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ES Working at Fun 


E Conceptualizing Leisurework 


AU Deborah Rapuano 
es Y) aeitsturg College, USA 


abstract: Today, in Trish music pub sessions that are structured to attract tourists, 
the majority of musicians are engaging in what is for them a leisure activity. 
However, complicating their leisure activity is the fact that pub sessions are 
increasingly commercialized, as the profit motive becomes primary for pub own- 
ers. As more and more commercialized sessions aim to attract tourists, many 
musicians must participate in the new economic session structure. This makes 
problematic the leisure activities of musicians who believe they are playing music 
for fun, when they are in effect working to increase the profit of pub owners. The 
study looks at a form of leisure that takes on certain characteristics of work. Six 
years of fieldwork in nine Irish pub sites in Ireland and Chicago, and 50 in-depth 
interviews with pub session musicians, highlights the complexity of trying to 
construct conceptual boundaries around fluid human activities. This research 
takes into consideration the meanings that partictpants give to their activities as it 
explores the ways in which Irish traditional music pub sessions function as both 
leisure and work at the same time. 





keywords: commercialization + Irish + leisure + musicians + rationalization 
+ work 


Introduction 


Haworth and Veal (2005) contend that profound transformations in the 
nature and organization of work are occurring worldwide, leading to 
more complex relationships between work and leisure. This analysis of 
one such complex relationship is based on an ethnographic case study of 
Irish traditional music pub sessions. My aim is to assess the relationship 
between work and leisure in situations where the profit motive permeates 
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grassroots leisure activities. I argue that the profit imperative obscures 
pub sessions as a veiled form of work, which I call ‘leisurework’. In short, 
disguising work as leisure obscures the private appropriation of profit. 

Pub sessions were not always market-driven performance activities. 
During the mid-20th century, Irish immigrants began meeting socially in 
local pubs in working-class neighborhoods in the UK and the US to play Irish 
traditional music. The fundamental purpose was to carry on the music tradi- 
tion, to create social groups in order to leasen the stress of living in sometimes 
hostile environments and ultimately to have fun (Vallely, 1999). That is, until 
recently, sessions have been grassroots practices arising from organic cultural 
life. These sessions are very different from the commercialized sessions 
found in many Irish pubs in Ireland and around the globe today, where the 
profit motive and subsequent workplace ideologies are applied to the organ- 
ization of leisure time. In our increasingly capitalist global economy, social 
action is oriented to rationally calculating costs and benefits, and i 
efficiency and predictability in order to maximize profit. As Marx (1972) 

I distinguish between two composite types of pub sessions: those com- 
mercialized and therefore rationalized to increase profit, and those driven 
by leisure desires and principles. While this study focuses on musicians 
and pub sessions in County Clare, Ireland and Chicago, Ilinois, similar 
processes are occurring in pub sessions around the globe, from Morocco 
to Israel. This is mainly because commercialized sessions are now the 
model many owners of Irish pubs emulate (see Sheridan and O'Leary, 
2005). The following discussion and analysis outlines the commercial 
development of pub sessions and shows how the capitalist drive for profit 
has altered a traditional grassroots leisure practice. 

As in most social life, pub sessions are complex. Thus, this study 
employs an analytical framework that incorporates more than one theo- 
retical perspective to understand the complex interaction between varia- 
bles that affect work and leisure (Rojek, 2005). To appreciate this 
complexity, I frame my conceptualization of leisurework within the 
Weberian theory of rationalization and Marxian political economy. 

Data gathered over six years of fieldwork and from 50 in-depth inter- 
views with musicians indicate that the leisure activities that musicians 
call pub sessions are increasingly colonized by capital. The profit motive 
necessitates the formal rationalization of these activities and has created 
in commercialized sessions a largely unacknowledged form of work. To 
be clear, this article goes beyond an analysis of how leisure can extend in 
work, as Parker (1971) describes, or how people seriously work at their 
leisure (Stebbins, 1992), or how some people treat their leisure as work 
(Rojek, 2005). It explores how a work activity becomes an activity that 
musicians and others misrecognize as leisure. I argue that the profit 
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imperative has changed social relationships in pub sessions as it brought 
about the rationalization of certain behaviors, particularly work, thus 
linking commercialization with rationalization and changing values that 
govern leisure activities to those that govern work activities. 


Literature Review 


A main concern of leisure researchers has been the definition and concep- 
tualization of leisure and work (e.g. Iso-Ahola, 1979; Kelly, 1972; Neulinger, 
1974, 1981; Roadburg, 1983). Their definitions and conceptualizations 
assume leisure and work are disparate categories that fall along a con- 
tinuum rather than fluid and intertwined activities. Addressing the 
polarization, Parker (1971) argued that ‘leisure in work’ occurs when a 
worker finds ways to incorporate leisure activities into the time he or she 
is supposed to be working. When attempting to show the fluidity of work 
and leisure, Parker discusses activities that fall on either end of the work- 
leisure continuum. When activities converge, he contends, they are part 
work and part leisure. In other words, they coexist at the same point, each 
occupying half of the discrete point. What Parker seems to be arguing is 
that leisure and paid work cannot exist at the same time, unless the 
employer agrees to it. Unfortunately, his arguments do not take into 
account the commercialization of leisure, the profit imperative and the 
problem that the employer sees the employee's time at work as belonging 
to him or her. I turn Parker’s idea around, considering work in leisure and 
how people can become workers without being aware of it. 

The view has persisted (e.g. Kaplan, 1975; Parker, 1983; Wilensky, 1960) 
that work and leisure are two different kinds of activities that can converge 
(Parker, 1971), yet with each keeping their distinctive characteristics (Rojek, 
2005: 3). One barrier to an alternative view may be that few studies have 
looked at work and leisure from the participant’s perspective. Another bar- 
rier is a failure to look at the work/leisure dichotomy differently, to ask 
how work is superimposed on leisure activities, rather than the other way 
around, and to understand the consequences when this occurs. 

Perhaps a reason that earlier theories overlooked the complexity of the 
interaction between work and leisure is that the theories between the mid- 
1940s and mid-1970s, as Rojek argues, tended to present a functionalist 
view of leisure as life-affirming activities. Critical theories of leisure, on 
the other hand, argue that this perspective neglects questions of inequal- 
ity, injustice, domination, oppression and manipulation in leisure forms 
and practice (Rojek, 2005: 12). Important for this study, as Butsch com- 
ments, is that ‘In ways that are obvious even to the casual observer, leisure 
activities have become commercialized. As we have become more 
dependent on purchased goods and services for our fun, so too has leisure 
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become a source of profit for corporate enterprises and an integral part of 
the economy’ (Butsch, 1990: 3). I argue that commercialization is the 
source of leisurework. As Marx (1972) stated, in its relentless search for 
new markets, capital spreads into every corner and thus brings with it 
unequal relations. 

Rojek (2005) argues that a comparative and historical perspective is the 
foundation of leisure analysis. Marxism emphasizes the political, histori- 
cally constructed character of leisure forms and practice. Under postin- 
dustrial economic conditions, as Ritzer and Stillman (2001) find, it appears 
to be harder to distinguish between some forms of work and leisure, as 
the profit motive permeates leisure activities. In The German Ideology’, 
Marx (1972) argued that capitalism reproduces and maintains itself by 
two hidden mechanisms: consumption and surplus value (or profit). 
Employers gain surplus value by extracting more labor time than is actu- 
ally paid for. All work done within a capitalist system is exploited labor, 
since exploitation equals the difference between what the worker receives 
and what the work earns for the owner (Balibar and Wallerstein, 1991). 
Godelier (1970) puts it pointedly: profit is unpaid work. The musicians 
who are not paid are in effect working to produce profit for the pub 
owner, without the benefit of pay. What they do get in return is a place to 
play music, that is access to the means of production. In terms of leisure, 
Ritzer and Stillman (2001: 99) argue that the ‘cold inhumanity of ration- 
alization’ needs to be masked because individuals are more resistant to 
the rationalization of leisure than they are to the rationalization of work. 
Their observation points to a general perception of leisure that it should 
not be subject to the profit imperative. 

Max Weber argued that rational action is at the heart of modern society 
(Gerth and Mills, 1958). In his work, he aimed to detect this ‘process at 
work in the “irrational” arena of culture’ (Turley, 2001: 637). Whereas once 
most social action in largely agrarian societies was based on affective or 
traditional action, today, as Marx predicted, capitalism has spread across 
the world and changed many social relationships, as social action is often 
oriented to rationally calculating costs and benefits, and increasing effi- 
ciency and predictability. Weber (Gerth and Mills, 1958) contended that 
one of the ways social action may be standardized is through instrumen- 
tal rationality. That is, rationally designing, selecting or adjusting actions 
to achieve certain goals. For example, Weber’s theory of rationalization 
states that the move from ancient to modern music gradually eliminated 
the mystical and irrational qualities of music and replaced them with 
rational qualities that would appeal to a wider audience. One modern 
example is the rationalization of intensity in Indian music (Henry, 2002). 
Henry asserts that intensity is widely present in at least 20 genres of 
Indian music due to rationalization. The goal in India is the generation of 
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intense feeling in listeners and participants. The means to this goal require 
uniform stylistic traits. Another example is Irish pub sessions. Recently, 
market forces have overtaken many pub sessions by standardizing the 
irrational aspects of the music and its practice, such as musician’s capri- 
cious comings and goings and audience members shouting, whooping 
and spontaneously dancing and singing. Although Ritzer (2006) notes 
that leisure is often considered a way to escape the increasing rationaliza- 
tion of our activities, some argue that today instrumental rationality is 
encroaching even on our recreational activities (Heywood, 2006). As a 
measure of these changes, I look at commercialized pub sessions mar- 
keted for tourist consumption, which now require efficiency, calculability, 
predictability and control in order to maximize profit. 

In looking at the limitations of previous conceptualizations of work and 
leisure, there seems to be an inability to see that in general each activity is 
governed by different conditions and ideologies. The base of work activi- 
ties is governed by economic conditions, while the ideology that sur- 
rounds a leisure practice is governed by cultural conditions. What has not 
been analyzed are activities that incorporate economic conditions and 
cultural conditions. Using Marxian political economy and the Weberian 
theory of rationalization, I describe how a leisure activity takes on charac- 
teristics of work and analyze why it is unrecognized as such by the musi- 
cians whose labor is voluntary and unstated, although it generates profit 
for the pub owner. 


Research Methods 


Pub sessions are intimate, tight-knit, complex social worlds in which 
group activities take place in a public setting: the pub. As such, it is dif- 
ficult to obtain data from this population. Key to the method of this study 
is an exploration of the music culture and institutions (Frith, 1989). A 
multifaceted methodological framework is required in order to get to the 
heart of meaning-making processes and to understand the interconnec- 
tion between the social and cultural realms. The multiple qualitative 
methods employed in this study allow for a broad analysis of the produc- 
tion and consumption of culture, while also accounting for the individual 
meanings participants attach to their activities. Rather than surveys, 
which provide limited data and are less effective for understanding 
meaning-making processes, I used mixed ethnographic methods in order 
to uncover the complex structure and to understand the influence of 
individual agency found in pub sessions and the meanings that musicians 
attach to their practice. 

An in-depth and prolonged focus revealed consistent patterns between 
sessions marketed for tourist consumption and those that are not. For 
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varying lengths of time between February 2000 and June 2007, I observed 
session sites in Chicago and County Clare, Ireland. 1 gathered data from 
200 hours of participant and over 2400 hours of non-participant obser- 
vation of nine pub sites. There were several significant benefits of both 
participant and non-participant observation. As a participant, I forged 
relationships with several key musicians and other players in the music 
scene. These respondents were vital in helping me grasp the cultural and 
social importance of sessions. I learned from the bottom up how to be an 
Irish traditional music musician through my participation. My perspec- 
tive allowed me to observe, participate in and understand the social hier- 
archy. As an observer, I was able to have many conversations with people 
who comprise the audience at a session, in several different sites. Through 
consistent participant and non-participant observation, I was able to see 
the interaction among musicians, between musicians and the pub staff, 
between musicians and the audience. 

Six sites were located in County Clare and three in Chicago. The pub 
sites in this study are similar in several ways. The tourism literature and 
word of mouth distinguishes County Clare as the ‘Trish traditional music 
capital of the world’. This is a source of pride and identity for residents of 
County Clare. Likewise, Chicago is among the metropolitan cities known 
for its Irish music pub sessions. All of the pubs employ two or three pro- 
fessional musicians to organize and manage the session. They recruit 
several additional musicians, who participate (without an explicit expla- 
nation and sometimes without their knowing) as unpaid ‘volunteer’ 
employees, ostensibly i in their leisure time. Although as few as two musi- 
cians can form a session, the expectation is that a session should comprise 
more than two musicians. 

All of the sessions at each site are commercialized to attract tourists. 
I also informally observed non-commercial sessions in both Ireland and 
the US in order to make comparisons. In each session, at least one pro- 
fessional musician hosted. In fact, the norm in County Clare and Chicago 
is for the pub owner to pay one musician to host the session. I observed 
approximately 2600 hours of pub sessions in six years of fieldwork. 
These hours of observation include both commercialized and non- 
commercialized pub sessions as well as sessions that took place during 
music festivals. Field observation was useful for examining meaning- 
making processes ‘on the ground’ (Spillman, 2002: 7). It facilitated an 
understanding of how interactions between musicians themselves, 
between musicians and audiences and musicians and pub owners con- 
stitute meanings, and how musicians use these meanings to construct 
and make sense of their practice. 

In this postindustrial age, we need to look at emerging forms of work 
and leisure and to investigate the meaning that people give to their 
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activities (Rojek, 2005). We need to look at both the appearance of forms 
of work and leisure and how participants experience and interpret them. 
My study explores the relationship between work and leisure through the 
participant's eyes. In order to explore the experience and meaning that 
musicians give to their practice, I conducted 50 in-depth, taped interviews 
with 10 professional and 40 non-professional musicians. The small 
number of interviews is due to the small community of session musicians. 
Many play in more than one session and many play music in sessions in 
Ireland and the US. Since there are typically fewer professional musicians 
than non-professionals in sessions and because they have hectic sched- 
ules, it was more difficult to interview the professionals. Three of the 
professional musicians were women between the age of 25 and 55 years 
of age. Seven of the professionals were men between the ages of 20 and 
65. Of these women, one identified as an Irish American from Chicago, 
the other two were from Ireland. Two of the professional male musicians 
were from the US and identified as Irish Americans. About one-third of 
all the sessions I observed were composed of only professional musicians. 
Of the non-professional musicians, 15 were women and 25 were men. 
Their ages ranged from 30 to 61 years of age. I was a beginner at the ses- 
sions where I was invited to play. These were sessions where there were 
limited professionals and which were not commercialized. As such, I 
experienced the pub sessions from the peripheral perspective of the low- 
est participant in the status hierarchy, yet they were sessions that reflected 
the traditional way. That is, they were not commercialized sessions. My 
status made me virtually invisible, which provided an open window into 
the organization and structure of the session and insight into the interac- 
tions between the other musicians. As I became one of the group, I was 
invited occasionally to sit in with the musicians in the commercialized 
sessions as well. 

Early in the study, I discovered that many of the musicians were una- 
ware that some of the musicians were paid for doing the same thing they 
were doing. Surprisingly, most musicians did not think the pub owners 
were exploiting them. Yet, those who were paid cautioned me not to 
spread the word to other musicians, because as Jack put it, ‘We wouldn't 
want to shake them up.’ These responses seemed curious to me and they 
were the catalyst for the current exploration. 

Since what I wanted to understand were the meanings musicians and 
non-musicians give to session participation and to know more about the 
historical evolution of the sessions, it was important to develop rapport 
with several key respondents, who became instrumental in opening a 
window to their world. I spent many hours in casual conversation 
beyond the sessions with these participants. Also immersing myself in 
the culture allowed me to learn much more than I would have using 
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surveys or quantitative methods. In keeping with Bourdieu’s (1984) con- 
cern that a thorough analysis must include the totality of the field and 
not only ‘consecrated’ persons, who occupy important positions, the 
majority of my interviewees are non-professional musicians. They hold 
jobs as secretaries, plumbers, construction workers, service workers, 
teachers, farmers, accountants, managers and housewives, as well as 
some who are ‘on the dole’ (receiving unemployment benefits). Two of 
the professional musicians still hold day jobs and play music at night, but 
eight said they had quit their day jobs to be full-time musicians. Seven of 
these musicians teach music during the day and host more than one pub 
session per week. 

I distinguish between two composite types of pub sessions: those com- 
mercialized to increase profit and those that are not. Commercialized ses- 
sions are structured to appeal to the tourist imagination and to increase 
predictability, efficiency and control for pub owners. Commercial pub ses- 
sions are the focus of this study. I define these sessions as a scheduled, 
routine cultural performance, with a focus on tourist consumption. These 
sessions are comprised of one or two professional paid musicians as well 
as several unpaid professional and non-professional volunteers. Sessions 
that are not market-driven towards profit-making are comprised of musi- 
cians who play music in a spontaneous gathering of musicians with vary- 
ing skills, talent and expertise. The audience is mainly comprised of local 
residents who interact with the musicians in various ways, including 
singing along, dancing, sitting with them in their circle, talking with 
them, joking with them, sitting in to play a set of tunes and other ways. 
These sessions are rarely commercialized, mainly because they take place 
in pubs that are not on the tourist circuit. 

While the small sample of interviews prohibits generalization to the 
larger population, anecdotal evidence in addition to the many hours of 
participant and non-participant observation in pub sessions in different 
towns and cities in Ireland and the US indicate similar processes as found 
in my study are occurring elsewhere in pub sessions around the world. 


Situating Sessions Historically 


Pub sessions were not always market-driven performance activities. 
During the late 1940s and early 1950s, Irish immigrants living in the UK 
and the US began meeting in local pubs to play Irish traditional music 
(Vallely, 1999). These were social gatherings where non-professional 
musicians shared and played tunes with one another. Two key informants 
and John O’Regan (2006) have said that the unstated point of the session 
was to affirm social ties and create community in overtly hostile and 
alienating social conditions. Interviews with four male respondents, who 
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played music in pubs in working-class neighborhoods in Manchester, 

Birmingham, Liverpool and Boston during the 1960s, confirm this data. 
Because the musicians came from different regions and counties around 
Ireland, they had different playing styles and repertoires to share with 
others. Most musicians at this time learned to play Irish traditional music 
from their parents or grandparents, or a ‘local master’. Most musicians, 
even the ‘masters’, could not read music, and never attended formal 
music schools (O’Regan, 2006). They were talented and well-known, but 
non-professional ‘local heroes’, who also never recorded or played music 
on the concert stage (O’Regan, 2006). Interviews with both professional 
and non-professional musicians indicate that their goal was not to stand 
out, earn money or perform for an audience, but to enjoy playing music 
together for fun. Padráig, a fiddler in his thirties from County Cork, 
describes these early musicians: 


Great grandfathers mighta had a few tunes, but if ye were a great grandfather 
back then, ye might be the only few in the county. In certain places, there was 
way, way more and in others it was rare, a lot scarcer like. See in Cork. . . back 
in the 1930s, 40s, 50s, 603 up, around that stage, there was very little music and 
there was only say a dozen lads around the county who were teachin’ and 
playin’. They'd all be farmers and ordinary workers like at that time. 


As Padráig explains, there were few musicians in the Republic of 
Ireland and very few ‘local masters’ would have been trained profession- 
ally. These Irish-born musicians taught others music from the local reper- 
toire and style since there were no Irish traditional music standards at the 
time. Kevin, a middle-aged musician from Chicago, describes the com- 
mon understanding among musicians of the roots of the practice: 


The roots of the music is in the folk, not in the professional and recorded play- 
ers. These are the people who may play or sing very roughly, but maintain a 
hold on the traditional sound and structure as they may have learned from 


great players two generations back. 

The point is that until recently pub sessions have been a grassroots 
practice arising from organic cultural life. This is very different from the 
commercialized sessions found in Ireland, the US and other places around 
the globe today, where the principles of formal rationality (Gerth and 
Mills, 1958) in the workplace are applied to the organization of leisure 
time known as pub sessions. 


Formal Organization and Transformation 


One vital mechanism is important for understanding how pub sessions as 
leisure activities can become unacknowledged work environments. It is 
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the influence of the tourist industry with its increasing rationalization of 
fun. For instance, tourist advertisements lure tourists into pub environ- 
ments with a promise of finding a magical experience attributed to the 
way things were in ancient Irish culture. What Weber would call the irra- 
tional and mystical qualities of affective and traditional action is their goal. 
However, the efficiency and predictability that characterize most tourist- 
oriented sessions systematically eradicate the mystical and irrational ele- 
ments. Sessions oriented to mass consumption are so predictable that one 
can travel virtually anywhere in the world and find a commercialized Irish 
music pub session that is exactly like any similar session found in pubs in 
County Clare, Boston or Chicago, as my experience and those of my inter- 
viewees attest. I suggest that this is because the commercialized Irish 
model is the model pub owners emulate since it satisfies tourists’ desire for 
authenticity, which draws them in and then increases profit. A consequent 
mechanism is the rise of formal organizations that provide training in 
music schools as the most efficient road to economic success for the musi- 
cians, predictability for consumers and a means of predictability and con- 
trol for pub owners and musicians who manage the sessions. 

A key transition of pub sessions from informal gatherings of musicians 
to market-oriented commercialized performances designed to maximize 
profit occurred in the early 1970s in Ireland, when the music played in 
Irish pub backrooms entered the public domain, as Irish radio and later 
television broadcast live sessions (O'Regan, 2006). Comhaltas Ceoltóirí 
Éireann (CCE) organized and promoted most of these field recordings. By 
this time, CCE was exerting a powerful influence on the traditional music 
community (Henry, 1989). With over 400 chapters worldwide, this organ- 
ization was then, and is now, instrumental in dictating the styles, reper- 
toires and instruments that should constitute Irish traditional music and 
practice in commercialized pub sessions locally and globally. During the 
1950s and 1960s, most people had lost interest in traditional music, as 
other popular music gained a stronger foothold in both Ireland and the 
US (O'Regan, 2006). As CCE vigorously sought to bring traditional music 
sessions to the wider public, continued general disinterest created an 
unintended consequence. It opened the door for the professional session 
musician and, ultimately, the rationally managed pub session. 


From Home to School 


Apathy toward the music meant that there were increasingly fewer musi- 
cians with the skills, knowledge and interest in teaching new musicians. 
From the late 1970s, youth were no longer learning to play the music from 
‘local masters’. Instead, parents were sending their children to music 
schools. At the same time, children were learning to play basic traditional 
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music on their penny whistles or recorders in grade school. Bernadette’s 
story is indicative of the typical student’s music education at this time: 
‘T would have started when I was in primary school. Our principal in 
that school was an accordion player. So, we all started the tin whistle with 
him when we were I suppose about five or six.’ 

Though limited grade school music education provided exposure to the 
music, the larger and more sustained impetus came from CCE, which 
sponsored music schools offering training in traditional music practice 
culminating in informal credentialing and much social prestige. CCE’s 
programs paved the way for professional musicians to enter session com- 
munities for the first time. 

The rise of formal training in music schools has become the most 
efficient road to economic success for many musicians, means of predict- 
ability for consumers and a means of control for pub owners. Formal 
music training creates a highly specialized division of labor, thereby 
reducing the number of musicians eligible to join the ranks of session 
musicians, since professionals are the more desirable ‘workers’ for pub 
owners. Professional musicians carry the most prestige and are most 
likely a recognized name in the Irish music scene. Such changes ensure 
predictability and uniformity, heighten competition among musicians 
and forge hierarchical social relations. 

A condition that exists in a work context that does not usually exist in 
most leisure pursuits is power, particularly the type of power relations 
that result when a hierarchy is established. Formal music education has 
increased not only the number of musicians vying for a position in com- 
mercialized pub sessions, but it also has narrowed the competition among 
a cadre of professionals who strive to win the most prestigious position of 
session anchor. Session anchors hold the most powerful and coveted posi- 
tions because they are in effect the ‘owners of the session’, as one inter- 
viewee in this study framed it. A significant increase in commercial 
tourist-oriented pub sessions shifts the focus from individual leisure 
enjoyment to standardized, rational production for economic profit. In 
effect, standardizing the music for tourist consumption homogenizes the 
tradition (O Laorie, 1999), enables professional musicians to wield a 
measure of control over non-professional musicians, and pub owners to 
control the activities of all the musicians. In turn, it controls what music 
the audience has access to, such as more instrumental music, rather than 
vocal music, especially songs in Irish. While standardization makes it pos- 
sible for the music to reach and resonate with more people, it limits crea- 
tivity and spontaneity, as Weber showed (Gerth and Mills, 1958). 

Significantly, Chris Rojek reminds us, ‘Population density calls upon 
some members of the community to specialize’ (Rojek, 1999: 47). I sug- 
gest that the proliferation of pub session musicians has created fierce 
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competition among musicians since the professional musicians poten- 
tially put downward pressure on wages as the pool of “professionals” 
expands and they compete for work. From the point of view of profit 
maximization, it is better to have formally trained musicians working in 
commercial pub sessions, since education socializes workers by teaching 
them punctuality, conformity, work rules, respect for their employers and 
other authority figures, rules of etiquette and so forth. Non-professionals 
may be more difficult to control because they lack the characteristics that 
worker socialization engenders. Because they are session volunteers, they 
are free to come and go as they please and are not required to conform to 
the rules the pub owner or session leader establishes. They may also be 
more difficult to control because they believe they are engaged in a leisure 
activity, which for them is voluntary and connotes freedom. Significantly, 
the musicians” volunteer activities are not only for themselves, as would 
be the case in a leisure practice. Because these sessions have been com- 
mercialized, thus rationalized, it involves playing music for others and 
generating profit for pub owners, as would be the case for work. 


Commerclallzed Sessions 


In Weber’s theory of rationalization, the move to modernity gradually 
eliminated the mystical and irrational qualities of music and replaced 
them with rational qualities that would appeal to a wider audience. I argue 
that commercialization is the foundation of leisurework. In its relentless 
search fornew markets, capitalspreadsintoevery corner. Commercialization 
is a necessary condition to increase profit and commercialization neces- 
sitates rationalization. According to most of the interviewees and all of the 
casual conversations I have had with pub patrons, non-commercial ses- 
sions retain the irrational and mystical qualities Weber discusses, and 
which all the musicians call ‘craic’. Roisín, an Irish singer, describes non- 
commercial sessions as characterized by ongoing interaction between all 
the members of the audience and the musicians: 

To me, the whole scene of Irish music, and singing and dance, is definitely all 

about interaction and chat. Because when you think about where it came from, 

it was people all chattin’ around the fire, and singin’ and there was great inter- 

action. To me it’s the little chats and stories, because if you think about it, in 

the rural area there aren’t any diversions. You rely on your neighbors to be 

entertained. 

In contrast, another quote from Roisin provides a picture of how musi- 
cians experience commercialized sessions: 

Ireland is changing and a lot of people I talk to, they somehow think that Irish 

traditional music and where it came from, right off the hearth, and then into 
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the pubs, is for poor people. Quite often the pubs are very old and dingy, but 
that just lends itself to the music because that is bringing on the auld traditions, 
if you like, because before it was done in houses. Sessions today are very dif- 
ferent from the real traditional ones where you have the local piper, the reel, 
someone reciting or a local singer singing a very haunting ballad. I noticed 
recently that in more touristy places like Doolin, it’s become a real mecca for 
tourists, and the musicians there are paid and they play what to me sounds like 
very flat tunes, because they're there night after night after night. There are 
waves and waves of European, American and Australian visitors coming and 
they’re just playing to that market. And once they're paid to do the thing, it’s 
just like putting money in the juke box. 


Participant and non-participant observation confirms her description 
of commercialized sessions. Characterized by formal organization and 
therefore formal interaction between the musicians and the audiences, 
musicians in commercialized sessions play recognizable Irish tunes, 
rarely is there singing, musicians play on a segregated platform or area, 
designated ‘For Musicians’, and they rarely speak to audience members 
who are not from their community. While profit maximization could be 
even greater, if no one were paid, pub owners need to have at least one 
musician agree to show up on the night the session is advertised. This 
arrangement between pub owners and musicians gives pub owners 
more control over them and makes profit-making more predictable. For 
example, it lessens the insecurity of having to make a profit in a market 
where workers are free to come and go as they please, as is the case for 
leisure pursuits. 

Today, many pub sessions around the world are organized and sched- 
uled with the purpose of attracting and accommodating tourists, thus 
altering the social context considerably. Sessions that are structured for 
the tourist market necessitate regularly scheduled performances and 
tunes that are ‘recognizable’ to a wide audience, as one musician put it. 
They also require professional musicians to take responsibility for organ- 
izing the session for the pub owner. 

The following quote from Peg, a guitarist living in Chicago, is indica- 
tive of the way paid professional session musicians view the role of ses- 
sion host: 


I think it’s great. Bobby [her husband] needs to make money. Other musicians 
need to make money. It supplements their income, which is great. If he wasn’t 
here, and if there wasn’t anyone paid to come here, I don’t know what would 
happen to the sessions. I think the audience doesn’t know that some of the 
musicians are paid. I think the players might know it. I wouldn't ask them, or 
give them a survey, but I think pretty much everybody here knows that Bobby 
is here because he’s getting paid to be here. It’s kind of like, for them [the 
unpaid musicians] it’s almost like a free lesson. 
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Clearly, Peg is not sure that all the musicians know the session host is 
paid, but more importantly, she does not want me to ask them or to point 
it out to those who may not know. Interestingly, she uses the common 
discourse that all of the musicians adhere to in order to justify and explain 
the hidden inequality. If someone did not step up to the plate to organize 
the session, there may not be a session at all. Furthermore, the musicians 
who are not paid are gaining different benefits, such as a free lesson. The 
musicians in general believe that the pub owner is their employer and 
through his or her good grace, they are allowed to play music in the pub. 
The following quote makes a distinction that sessions commercialized for 
tourism are businesses, which implies that other pubs, where the sessions 
are not marketed to tourists, do not have the same qualities as those 
whose main goal is profit: 

Oh now, then that’s a business and musicians should be paid. Obviously, the 

organization of the session, someone has to step in to organize the session. 

And the other musicians aren’t under any pressure to be there week after week 

and so therefore, they use it as a platform to play and they use it for practice 

as Well. 


In order for the pub owner and the session anchors to make money from 
these endeavors, there must be some justification for the paid musician’s 
wage and there must be what Nick, a fiddler, calls ‘a stable presence’. The 
anchor is paid because he guarantees that a session will occur and because 
he agrees to ‘manage’ the musicians and their activities. The hired and 
recruited musicians, on the other hand, believe that their contribution to the 
session is providing free entertainment to the audience as a leisure activity, 
for both themselves and the audience. They claim that they are producing 
a benefit primarily for themselves and for the local community. The anchor, 
however, considers his or her role to be work, as well as leisure. 

The persistent argument goes like this: If a musician is paid to be a host, 
then he or she must be a professional. If he or she is not paid, then he or 
she must be an amateur. Amateurs aren’t paid, because they are partici- 
pating in their leisure time, while professionals are paid because they are 
working — in their leisure time. This is similar to the explanation of the 
work/leisure dichotomy in general. Work is what one is paid to do, lei- 
sure is not work because one is not paid to do it. So, what then is it when 
one is engaging in a leisure activity, like playing music for fun, but one’s 
participation earns a profit for the owner of the pub where musicians play 
their music? I see the situation as exploiting the musicians’ belief that they 
would have no venue in which to play if they didn’t draw a crowd in 
order to make more profit for the pub owner. Commercializing pub ses- 
sions is a critical sociocultural change that has transformed the musicians’ 
activity into leisurework. 


Rapuano Working at Fun 


The Relationship between Pub 
Owners and Musiclans 


Another key aspect of leisurework is the relationship between pub own- 
ers and musicians. At the same time that musicians were professionaliz- 
ing, pub owners were becoming aware of the potential for notable 
professional musicians to draw even larger crowds than sessions includ- 
ing mainly non-professionals. Tom, a flute player, explained that ‘the 
publicans have only had a hold of the music for the last 30 years now. 
Before it was all in the houses.’ Tom’s statement echoes Roisin’s earlier 
description of commercialized and non-commercialized pubs. It is sig- 
nificant that Tom sees the pub owners as having a ‘hold’ on the sessions. 
The pub owner has power over the musicians since he or she can decide 
on a whim that there will no longer be a session in the pub. The owner has 
the power to bar musicians, to pay or not pay them, and has control over 
how much he or she will pay musicians who anchor the sessions. The 
publican’s constant surveillance takes its toll on the musicians’ leisure 
freedom in various ways. Tom explains what this feels like for him when 
he talks about sessions that are: 


... reverting to the houses again now. Like in the last half of last year, I spent 
loads of time, three nights a week maybe, in people’s houses then. Yeah that 
was brilliant like. Because everyone is very relaxed at home anyway and if 
there’s a good crowd round you could play when ye want to. There’s no pres- 
sure like. Gigs are kind of a pressure thing because there’s money in it. And 
publicans want people to come play to entertain people who'll buy more 
drinks, so it is money. 


Obviously, larger crowds imply increased profit and advertising a ‘big 
name’ musician potentially draws more consumers. Musicians are not 
duped by the pub owner’s goal, as this quote from Liam indicates: 


There’s a couple a lads around town that are professional musicians and sure 
they'd be approached [by the pub owner] obviously and they'd [the pub 
owner] say, ‘do ye have any spare night that you might play in our pub?’ 
‘Cause they know that when the boys are there sure they get the crowds. It’s 
business. Business is different. 


Maire, a professional concertina player, adds, 

If you're playing in a pub that's a quite unwelcoming one [she means one 
focused on efficiency and predictability], it’s basically a money making adven- 
ture, and it better make money. If it doesn’t, then you're going to have a very 
short shelf life. You’re wanted there to perform a task and to get as many peo- 


ple in as possible and if enough people don't tum up well then, you'll get 
shifted [fired]. 
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Most of the musicians in this study acknowledge that the pub owners 
want to make money because it’s ‘their business’. The musicians have no 
problem with this. They also know that the owners will hire professionals 
who they believe are more likely to draw a crowd. The pub owners expect 
these musicians to make a profit for them, and the musicians, who are paid, 
are aware of it. In order to accomplish the profit goal, the paid musicians 
and the pub owner must think of the session as work. These * gigs’ are 
distinguished from non-commercialized sessions because all of the musi- 
cians are constrained by the pub owner, who expects a certain number of 
tunes per hour and a certain repetitive repertoire, fewer breaks than they 
would typically take, and less talking among musicians and no interaction 
with audience members. This is one reason why the sessions I am describ- 
ing seem so contrived compared with the sessions that follow the old 
spontaneous traditional model. ‘Unwelcoming’ sessions are those ori- 
ented to a profit-generating economic model, rather than a leisure envi- 
ronment where musicians come and go as they please, play what they 

want and take as many breaks as they want. In the case of gigs, “business 
is different’, ostensibly from the non-commercialized pub sessions that do 
not rely on market principles. Business is economic, sessions are cultural. 
They ostensibly operate under two different ideologies. Because the long- 
standing dominant ideology that informs the traditional cultural practice 
is based on community-oriented, non-competitive, egalitarian relation- 
ships, musicians struggle to reconcile the diverse values between market- 
driven business practices and community-oriented social events. 


Lelsurework 


It has been important to consider that, under certain sociohistorical con- 
texts, work and leisure can take on different forms, even similar forms. 
Based on my observations and interviews, I define work as the production 
of goods and services for one's own use or for the use of others. This defini- 
tion allows for earning or not earning an income from the activity, and 
takes into account overlapping boundaries between work and leisure. The 
concept ‘use’ in the definition is critical, since it is closely associated with 
the notion of work, as Weber (1996) has shown. Being useful is part of the 
ideology that sustains and promotes capitalist production, and the ration- 
alization of leisure activities for profit. Activities that are not useful as a 
means of increasing profit are less likely to be called ‘work’. With some 
exceptions, leisure activities are less likely to involve the characteristics of 
instrumental rationalization such as rational calculation, efficiency, predict- 
ability, skilled training or credentialing, whereas all of these characteristics 
appear in most work activities. The crux of the matter is that some leisure 
activities, like the controlled pub sessions, are making use of instrumental 
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rational action as these principles work their way into the domain of affec- 
tive and traditional action (Gerth and Mills, 1958). Another example that 
I find similar to the pub sessions are Civil War re-enactors (Amster, 2008), 
who, in their volunteer leisure time, re-enact battles for paying audiences 
and thus generate profit for various businesses and organizations. 

Prior to session commercialization, all musicians thought of their prac- 
tice as a leisure activity based on the traditional nature of the music prac- 
tice. As described by several interviewees and in conversations with 
many Irish people, early sessions resembled the type of gatherings found 
in rural house parties in Ireland where people played music, told stories, 
danced and socialized as members of communities. The musicians inter- 
viewed still view the pub sessions as ‘spontaneous and informal gather- 
ings where anyone is welcome to play traditional Irish music’. According 
to a key informant in Ireland, a session: 


- «18 not a performance, but rather a group of musicians gathering informally 
and playing traditional Irish tunes. They happen mostly in pubs and are places 
for musicians to share tunes and songs with one another, where musicians and 
non-musicians alike can come to listen, eat, drink and socialize. The partici- 


pants are generally not paid, except sometimes with free pints. 


The earlier sessions are nevertheless distinctively different from their 
more recent commercialized counterparts, where one will find standard- 
ized music and style, and musicians performing as entertainers for a 
largely tourist-centered audience. Clearly, the musicians' ideology upholds 
the old tradition, which is one reason why they continue to view their 
participation in sessions as leisure. 

Leisurework, as it is found in pub sessions, has both integrating and 
disintegrating social effects. On the one hand, it alters creative and spon- 
taneous subjective leisure into fixed objective forms. As sessions assume 
the characteristics of work environments, they become instruments of 
power for the professionals, and the pub owners, who control the musi- 
cians’ activities in the pub. Sessions are predictable for consumers, who 
expect to hear music with which they can ‘identify’, ostensibly offering 
the kind of social action, based on emotion, sentiment and tradition, that 
consumers of Irish pub sessions come to expect. 

On the other hand, the downside is that an increasing number of musi- 
cians enter the pub session ‘workforce’. As this happens, a larger number 
of musicians strive to distinguish themselves in order to rise up the ranks 
to become paid performers. The spontaneity of just showing up to play 
music together in a pub for fun is becoming a practice of the past. As both 
work and non-work practices intertwine, sessions are routinized to maxi- 
mize profit. If musicians want to participate, they must give their labor 
time in exchange for access to the site of production. 
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In summary, I have shown that the profit imperative is changing the ses- 
sion from a form of leisure to work, which largely goes unacknowledged as 
such for four reasons. First, sessions have always been a community event 
in which everyone in the neighborhood plays a part. Second, it is a strong 
and enduring cultural norm that anyone with talent has a gift and that gift 
should be shared freely with the community. In other words, unlike other 
leisure forms, there is a moral quality to pub sessions. Third, the musicians 
believe that they must hold sessions in pubs where there are lots of people 
with whom to share their music. Finally, the musicians believe that in order 
to continue to play music in pubs, the musicians must keep the pub owner 
happy. Therefore, no one resists the current arrangement. 


Conclusion 


I have set out to present a conceptualization of ‘leisurework’ that highlights 
the complexities of practices where the instrumental rationality that informs 
work activities encroaches upon leisure activities. I have pointed out that, 
under certain conditions, organic grassroots leisure activities that are com- 
mercialized for profit can open a space where work is disguised as leisure. In 
Irish traditional music pub sessions, the condition of wage labor and recon- 
figuring session principles along the lines of market-driven, profit-oriented 
work environments has opened this space. Importantly, as market forces 
take over grassroots leisure practices it alters the leisure activity in signifi- 
cant ways. For example, whereas once sessions were an integrating feature 
of social life, commercialized sessions are increasingly competitive and 
exclusive as they operate according to market principles. In effect, disguis- 
ing work as leisure obscures the private appropriation of profit. Leisurework 
is a concept that indicates how the profit motive and subsequent rationali- 
zation of the workplace are applied to the organization of leisure time. 

Clearly, this case study cannot be generalized to all leisure practices or 
to those commercialized for tourist consumption. While I can, with confi- 
dence, contend that most commercialized Irish traditional music pub ses- 
sions anywhere in the world follow the model I have outlined, more 
research needs to be done to discover whether similar practices and ide- 
ologies persist in other cases. Further, studies that look at the influence of 
tourism on the meaning and conditions of work and leisure are another 
ripe avenue for exploration. 
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abstract: This article investigates the emergence of innovations in the social move- 
ment sector by exploring citizen journalism in South Korea. The findings show 
that the innovation resulted from brokerage activities among journalists, labour 
and unification activists, and progressive intellectuals. Despite different cultural 
visions and interests, these groups succeeded in building coalitions and consti- 
tuted a sociocultural milieu that promoted reciprocal learning by allowing actors 
to realize new ideas and to exchange experiences. The empirical part of the study 
is based on a social network analysis of social movement groups and alternative 
media organizations active in South Korea between 1995 and 2002. 
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Introduction 


Social movements are a powerful source of change (Rucht and Neidhardt, 
2007; Tilly, 1999, 2004). While the political decision-making in modern 
democratic societies is highly institutionalized and the outcomes are more 
or less predictable, social movements are often uncontrollable, unpredict- 
able and surprising. They change public discourses, create new problem 
definitions, collective identities and action repertoires, destabilize political 
systems and power structures, produce fundamental changes in the cul- 
tural environment, shape the historical experience of generations and sig- 
nificantly affect the course of individual biographies (Giugni et al, 1999). 
However, protest movements are not only an important source of social 
transformation, they also rapidly change by themselves. They often 
surprise opponents as well as governments with unexpected challenges. 
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Although most scholars agree that new protest waves are frequently 
accompanied by organizational, cognitive or tactical innovations 
(Koopmans, 2004; McAdam, 1983; Snow and Benford, 1992), the majority 
of studies are occupied with their diffusion rather than with their emer- 
gence. If the emergence of innovations is discussed at all, it is usually 
explained on the basis of a political process model, which focuses on the 
interaction between ‘claim-makers’ and ‘political regimes’ (McAdam et al, 
2001; Tilly, 2006): on the one hand, social movements continually bring up 
new forms of organization, cognitive frames and tactical repertoires; on 
the other hand, the political opportunity structure constitutes a selection 
mechanism, which turns down most innovations (Tilly, 2006: 44). 
Accordingly, only a few innovations are successful. Their emergence is 
considered a historically contingent product of interactions between chal- 
lengers and power holders (Tilly, 2004: 12-15). 

Although the political process model offers important insights in the 
historical dynamics of innovation processes, it neglects the situational 
conditions of their emergence as well as the creativity of individuals and 
collectives. Innovative actions are rather taken for granted than explained.’ 
Furthermore, the research based on the political process model is often 
limited to protest tactics, while cultural aspects are hardly mentioned 
(Taylor, 2004: 264-6). Thus, in order to overcome these limitations, we 
have to move the focus on innovative actions and cultural orientations. 

The following study addresses this issue through the example of citizen 
journalism in South Korea. As a new form of social movement, Korean 
citizen journalism has challenged serious structural deficits of the mass 
media and has played an important role in broadening the accessibility of 
the public sphere for civic groups and ordinary citizens in recent years. 
Focusing on the process of innovation, this study attempts to shed light 
on the emergence of the idea and practice of citizen journalism in South 
Korea. The questions are as follows: Which actors have participated in the 
development of citizen journalism? What was their motivation? What 
was the result of their interaction? These questions are answered in three 
steps. First, the basic concepts of the study are introduced and the his- 
torical development of citizen journalism is discussed. In the second step, 
we examine the changes in the sociocultural environment that favoured 
the emergence of citizen journalism in South Korea. In the third step, we 
focus on the interaction of different social agents and concepts that have 
led to different innovative practices in citizen journalism. 


The Programme of Citizen Joumallsm 


This section deals with the role of cultural orientations in the innovation 
process. The ideational core of innovations are “cultural visions' (Leitbilder) 
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or programmes that determine the problem-solving behaviour of social 
groups (Abel, 2000; Dierkes and Hoffman, 1993). For example, in the field 
of technology, managers, scientists and engineers use such programmes 
as a ‘model and a pattern of solution of selected technological problems 
based on selected principles derived from natural sciences and on selected 
material technologies’ (Dosi, 1982: 152). In the social movement sector? 
individual and collective actors are guided by cultural visions and 

es — movement scholars speak of ‘master frames” — as well. 
Alexander (2006) recently pointed out that the programmes of social 
movements are derived from abstract ideas of an ideal community. For 
example, the women’s movement aims for a society without patriar- 
chalism, the civil rights movement, at a society without racism; the labour 
movement, at a society without social classes. 

Programmes contain assumptions about how the world is made, which 
problems are relevant, and which methods and standards are appropriate 
for their solution. They have five important functions for the production 
of innovations (Abel, 2000: 166-9). First, they guide the organization and 
coordination of collective actions. Second, by emphasizing particular val- 
ues, programmes give orientation to individual and collective actions. 
Third, the difference between programmes and empirical reality, at the 
same time, raises problems and stimulates the development of creative 
solutions. Fourth, by distinguishing between ‘desirable’ and ‘undesirable’ 
actions, programmes provide internal and external legitimacy. Fifth, pro- 
grammes stimulate the formation of collective identities (‘communities of 
practice’) by drawing boundaries between members and non-members. 

As long as individuals or collectives act within the boundaries of a par- 
ticular programme, social processes are largely predictable and calculable. 
For example, the decisions of democratic political systems are usually 
based on the programmes of the ruling parties. As these programmes 
change only gradually, the range of radical political innovations is limited. 
Therefore, the outcomes of political decision-making are rather incremental 
and a concomitant phenomenon of continuous social change (Braun- 
Thúrmann, 2005: 44). In contrast, radical innovations are characterized by 
the rise of new programmes with a potential to shake up the institutional 
setting of a social field. For example, the programme of political ecology 
did not easily fit into the classical spectrum of left-right politics. 
Consequently, the rise of the Green Party reshaped the landscape of party 
politics in Germany in the 1980s by opening new opportunities for coali- 
tions and conflicts. Since then, ideas of political ecology have gradually 
penetrated into the programmes of the other, established parties. 

Citizen journalism is a programme that aims broadly at enhancing the 
sensitivity of the mass media to the needs and problems of ordinary citizens. 
The roots of citizen journalism lie in the programme of civic journalism that 
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developed as a reform movement among journalists in the US. Facing the 
readership crises of the US newspaper industry in the late 1970s, some 
newspaper executives, journalists and intellectuals tried to improve the 
relationship between the press and the public by developing new ways of 
listening to citizens (Platon and Deuze, 2003; Rosen, 1999; Rosen and 
Merritt, 1995). They perceived the readership crisis as the consequence of 
a deeper problem in the relationship between the newspapers and the 
local communities of their audiences. People did not seem to be very 
interested in local public affairs because they believed that they were not 
able to bring about change. Consequently, many progressive journalists 
demanded that newspapers should refocus the ‘news coverage on policy 
issues’ and refrain ‘from scandal coverage, while creating new public 
places for citizens to meet and discuss issues’ (Sirianni and Friedland, 
2001: 194). 

The first so-called public or civic journalists acted as advocates for ordi- 
nary citizens. They organized public meetings and put specific problems 
of the local community on the agenda. The citizens contributed to the 
news process as interview partners and members of focus groups or by 
raising their voices at public meetings. The reporters tried to learn from 
the community and to move local issues to the centre of news coverage 
(Sirianni and Friedland, 2001: 217). However, the process of news produc- 
tion was still under the control of professional journalists and editors. 

Towards the end of the 1990s, more and more intellectuals and social 
movement activists entered the field of media activism and developed the 
programme of citizen journalism, where ordinary people play ‘an active 
role in the process of collecting, reporting, analyzing and disseminating 
news and information’ (Bowman and Willis, 2003: 9). The activists of the 
so-called independent media movement criticized the unequal distribu- 
tion of power and influence between the established mass media and their 
audience and demanded a higher degree of participation by ordinary citi- 
zens (Kidd, 2003; Platon and Deuze, 2003; Schudson, 1999). The new pro- 
gramme turned out to be very successful. Its rapid development was 
closely related to new opportunities owing to the diffusion of the Internet 
and the invention of open-publishing. The Internet provided new com- 
munication features that helped to close the gap between the professional- 
ized mass media and the audience. Moreover, it offered new opportunities 
for public communication and participation (Sawhney and Lee, 2005). 

Briefly, the first programme of media activism (civic journalism) had 
been largely dominated by professional journalists. In the second pro- 
gramme (citizen journalism), intellectuals and social movement activists 
from other fields of society took over. Despite ideological differences, the 
cultural vision of both programmes was very similar: they shared the 
diagnosis that the increasing concentration of ownership in the mass 
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media and the growing influence of ‘popular journalism’ (Deuze, 2005) 
were a serious threat to democracy. Furthermore, they agreed that the 
solution to this problem was largely based on a broader inclusion of the 
citizens in the news process. 

So far, the new concept of citizen journalism has spread to many coun- 
tries. As an alternative programme, it challenges the dominance of estab- 
lished mass media and traditional journalism. However, there is no 
common understanding of the concept, except that ordinary citizens 
actively participate in the process of news production, and the range of 
practices is broad. They vary depending on whether professional journal- 
ists are involved; whether citizens are mobilized for social engagement; 
whether public forums, focus groups or questionnaires are used; and 
whether solutions are sought (Kim, 2006). In order to understand the 
various forms of citizen journalism, it is necessary to closely examine its 
emergence and development. 


Changes In the Soclocuttural Environment 


Our study deals with the emergence of citizen journalism in South Korea. 
Since it gained a foothold in South Korea at the end of the 1990s, it has 
revolutionized the social movement sector, initiated large waves of pro- 
test and exerted an enormous influence on the development of the politi- 
cal system and the mass media. Since 2005, citizen reporters have had a 
protected legal status as Internet journalists. For these reasons, the South 
Korean social movement sector is not only an interesting case, but also 
belongs to the group of worldwide pioneers in the development of citizen 
journalism. Changes in the mass media, the education system and the 
social movement sector shaped a sociocultural environment that was par- 
ticularly favourable for the emergence of citizen journalism. 


Situation of the Mass Media 

The high concentration of the mass media in South Korea is widely 
regarded as a legacy of more than two decades of military rule until the 
June uprising in 1987. In order to exert more control over the mass media, 
the military regime restricted the number of newspapers. After democra- 
tization, access restrictions and censorship were abolished (Peters, 2004). 
Yet the South Korean newspaper market has not fully recovered from the 
authoritarian past. The market is still dominated by three large conserva- 
tive newspapers with nationwide distribution. After the limitations for 
access to the newspaper market had been lifted, the number of newspa- 
pers and other media expanded dramatically.* However, the Asian finan- 
cial crisis, which began in 1997/8, ended this growth. From 1995 to 2000, 
the number of media workers dropped to 36,000, by 12 percent. About 
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34 percent of the positions for journalists were cut. Consequently, the 
number of professional journalists looking for new jobs or new business 
opportunities was considerably high after the Asian financial crisis. 

A further condition for the innovation of citizen journalism was the 
rapid diffusion of Internet broadband technology. In 1998, the Kim Dae- 
jung government put the establishment of a highly efficient broadband 
infrastructure at the top of its agenda. Today, as a result, the level of 
broadband penetration in South Korea is considerably higher than in 
most other OECD countries. Broadband technology has two features that 
are particularly favourable for the development of citizen journalism. 
First, compared to conventional printing or broadcasting technologies, it 
strongly reduces the costs of access to the public sphere. It does not take 
much money, time or knowledge to operate a website or a blog. Second, 
the bilateral communication features of broadband Internet technology 
(point-to-point, point-to-multipoint and peer-to-peer) are not only supe- 
rior to the unilateral features of the conventional mass media but also 
correspond to the participative ideals of citizen journalism (Luhmann, 
1996: 11; Sawhney and Lee, 2005: 398-401). 


Expansion of Higher Education 

Citizen journalism developed within a changing cultural environment. 
In particular, the expansion of higher education in the 1980s and 1990s 
exerted a great influence on the emergence of the new practice. 
Traditionally, the Korean education system is characterized by a distinct 
elitism. The occupational opportunities for students who graduate from 
the few famous universities in Seoul are excellent. The career opportuni- 
ties for graduates from American or European universities are even better. 
These two groups occupy almost all top positions in politics, the economy, 
education and science (Dormels, 2005; Kern, 2005b). In comparison, the 
prospects of graduates from other universities — especially those from the 
provinces — are not nearly as good. As a consequence, the expansion of 
the education system has led to the formation of a highly educated elite 
whose cultural capital is less recognized. These individuals constitute a 
new academic elite with comparatively limited career prospects. 

What has happened to those who have very little access to leading 
social positions in spite of their high educational qualifications? On the 
one hand, educated young people have looked for new opportunities to 
obtain recognition for their cultural capital outside established institu- 
tions. On the other hand, since democratization, the public sphere has 
constituted a new social space with relatively low entry barriers. Against 
this background, we must assume that the growth of civil society and the 
development of citizen journalism in South Korea are in part connected to 
the rise of the new educated middle class. The most important skill they 
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have needed to enter the public sphere was specific academic compe- 
tence: writing, logical thinking, persuading, discussing, etc." In particular, 
the development of the Internet has opened new possibilities for them to 
participate in public life. In cyberspace, people do not have to disclose 
their familial, educational, sexual, regional or economic background. On 
the basis of their activities, many writers have gained widespread recog- 
nition from online communities. In some cases, success in cyberspace has 
even been a ‘door opener’ for careers in established cultural institutions. 


Transformation of the Democratic Media Movement 

The history of the South Korean democratic media movement stretches 
back to the early 1980s.* Some dissident journalists who had been fired 
from regime-loyal newspapers organized a civic group named the Council 
for Democratic Press Movement (CDPM) in December 1984. In September 
1986, the CDPM founded the Maf bulletin, which challenged the repres- 
sive press policy of the military regime. Thus, Mal significantly contrib- 
uted to the fall of the military regime in June 1987. In the years following, 
the political conditions for the freedom of expression improved rapidly 
as the Basic Law of the Press was abolished (July 1987). Taking advantage 
of the new opportunities, the CDPM supported the establishment of the 
progressive daily Hankyoreh (May 1988) as an alternative to the conserva- 
tive mainstream press.’ The Korea Federation of Press Union (KFPU)"° 
was established in November 1988. In 1989, the KFPU organized layoffs 
in order to strengthen independent editing rights. 

With the introduction of the online Bulletin Board System (BBS) in the 
early 1990s, the democratic media movement entered a new field of con- 
tention. In the beginning, progressive students and intellectuals regarded 
the new communication system as ‘a space of liberation’.” Existing laws 
were not able to regulate the new information medium. As a result, 
Internet media enjoyed much more freedom than the established offline 
media. In the mid-1990s, the now democratic, but still authoritarian state 
became increasingly aware of the impact of the new media on the public 
sphere. As the government tried to introduce new measures in order to 
increase the control of the Internet, a growing number of Internet activists 
participated in protest actions. The media activists were not professional 
journalists in a narrow sense, but rather writers, amateur reporters or 
students who understood themselves as citizen journalists. 


Soclal Agents, Concepts and Practices 


Although favourable conditions in the sociocultural environment are an 
important factor, they are not sufficient to explain the emergence of citi- 
zen journalism in South Korea. Consequently, we have to move our focus 
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onto the innovative actions of individuals and collectives. This is where 
networks come into play. Most scholars agree that the innovation regimes 
of modern societies are shaped by social networks (Burt, 2004; Powell, 
1990; Rammert, 1997; Weyer, 1997). The advantage of network arrange- 
ments lies in their ability to disseminate and interpret new information. 
In order to explain the role of innovative actors from the perspective of 
social network analysis, Burt (2001) introduces the concept of ‘structural 
holes’. He describes structural holes as weak links between two or more 
separate groups: 
People on either side of a structural hole circulate in different flows of informa- 
tion. Structural holes are thus an opportunity to broker the flow of information 
between people, and control the projects that bring together people from oppo- 
site sides of the hole. (Burt, 2001: 35) 


McAdam et al. (2001: 26) define brokerage as ‘the linking of two or 
more previously unconnected sites by a unit that mediates their relations 
with one another’. In this sense, the innovative actor is a person or group 
that ‘adds value by brokering the connection between others’ (Burt, 2001: 
36). As soon as two (or more) previously separated groups begin to 
exchange O the probability for the emergence of new ideas and 
practices increases.” 

Accordingly, three questions remain to be answered: Who were the 
agents of innovation? What was their motivation? What kinds of practices 
resulted from their activities? These questions are discussed in this article 
based on a social network analysis and a cluster analysis of social move- 
ment groups and alternative media organizations. 


Soclal Agents 

The following section deals with the leading agents of the democratic 
media movement who introduced citizen journalism into South Korean 
society. The empirical analysis is based on a wide spectrum of data 
sources about social movements since 1987: (1) the volume Korean Civil 
Society and NGOs 1987-2002 (2004) by the NGOtimes contains an extensive 
chronological overview of 15 years of protest actions in South Korea. (2) 
The ‘Cyber NGO Resource Centre’,” an online database attached to the 
Institute of Democracy and Social Movement of the Sung-Kong-Hoe 
University in Seoul, also provides a chronological and categorical over- 
view of the democracy movement. Original documents are often attached 
to the listed information. (3) The online ‘Database Search System Related 
with Democracy Movement’, which is attached to the Korea Democracy 
Foundation, contains a wide range of historical material about movement 
groups and protest campaigns, including written documents (statements, 
transcripts of speeches, newsletters, etc.). (4) Two series of “The White 
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Table 1 Selected Protest Coalitions of the Democratic Media Movement 


Number of 
Event Name of the coalition groups Date of protest 
1 Solidarity for Progressive 15 August 1995 
Information and Communication 
2 Civil Union against Censorship 23 July 1996 
3 Labour Media Committee 21 Nov. 1997 
4 People’s Coalition for Media Reform 36 August 1998 
5 Collaboration Action Group against 29 July 2000 
Information and Communication 
Censorship 
6 Citizens’ Coalition against Chosun-IIbo 38 Sept. 2000 
7 Joint Committee against Government 52 July 2002 
Internet Censorship 


Source: Authors’ elaboration. 


Paper Against Censorship’ (1997, 2000) by the Civil Union Against 
Censorship were also examined. 

After checking the sources, the data for social network analysis were 
selected and arranged according to following criteria. First, great atten- 
tion was paid to collective actions that had specific issues of democratic 
media activism as their focus,” for example, collective actions against 
censorship or for democratic media reforms. Another important cam- 
paign addressed the coverage of the conservative daily Chosun-IIbo in 
1999/2000. Second, the forms of collective action included a wide range 
of strategies, from building coalitions to campaigns, statements, press 
conferences and street demonstrations. In many cases, collective actions 
were closely related to the foundation of umbrella organizations or coali- 
tions." Based on both criteria (‘democratic media issue’ and ‘membership 
in coalition’), seven key coalitions were selected for a social network 
analysis (see Table 1). The selected data cover the years between 1995 and 
2002. This was the crucial period for the development of citizen journal- 
ism in South Korea. 

The total number of member groups is 140 (without multiple member- 
ships). According to their issue priority, these organizations have been 
divided into 10 subgroups: non-profit online service providers (11 groups), 
online communities (15 groups), multi-issue organizations (8 groups), 
human rights movement (27 groups), labour movement (14 groups), cul- 
ture reform movement (23 groups), press reform movement (19 groups), 
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Figure 1 Affiliation Network of the Democratic Media Movement (1995-2002)* 

Source: Authors’ elaboration. 

“Leading Brokers of the Democratic Media Network: Node 15 = Cultural Action, 17 = Minbyun 
Democratic Lawyers, 18 = Citizens Coalition for Democratic Media, 19 = Natlonal Alliance 
for Democracy and Reunification of Korea, 34 = Korean Confederation of Trade Unions, 
39 = Jinbonet, 69 = National Association of Professors for a Democratic Society, 98 = Korea 
Progresstve Academy Counal. 


Based on these groups, a social network analysis was applied. Figure 1 
displays the cooperation pattern of the democratic media movement in the 
form of a two-mode affiliation network (groups by coalitions/events). It 
shows that there are apparently two network clusters. The first cluster con- 
sists of events 1, 2 and 3. The second cluster consists of events 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
Both clusters are weakly connected. This structure is presumably the result 
of the transition from narrowband to broadband technology in 1997/8. In 
the narrowband era, the democratic media movement was largely domi- 
nated by non-profit online service providers and labour movement groups. 
After the introduction of broadband technology, many democratic media 

groups changed their names, uniting or dividing, in order to adjust to the 
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Table 2 Leading Brokers of the Democratic Media Movement (1995-2002) 








Brokerage Sociocultural 
Organization score" background 
A A E A O OA, 
Citizens’ Coalition for Democratic Media 3,174 Progressive 

Journalists 

National Alliance for Democracy and 4,184 Labour and 
Reunification of Korea unification 
Korean Confederation of Trade Unions 4,360 activists 
Jinbonet 4,480 
Minbyun Democratic Lawyers 3,150 Progressive 
Korea Progressive Academy Council 3,326 intellectuals 
Cultural Action 3,382 
National Association of Professors 6,438 


for a Democratic Society 


Source: Authors’ elaboration. 
* The brokerage scores count the ‘brokerage events’, Le. every instance where an actor is 
located on the direct path between two others (from different subgroups). 





new technological (and legal) environment. Furthermore, in this stage of 
development, new collective actors entered the field. Progressive intellec- 
tuals and journalists, in particular, gained importance. However, the early 
users and activists of the narrowband era exerted a strong influence on 
later forms of citizen journalism in South Korea. 

The success of an innovation depends largely on an actor’s ability to 
close structural holes by bringing people with different backgrounds 
together. For the purpose of this analysis, a group or organization was 
considered a ‘broker’ when it linked (two or more) ‘distinct groups with- 
out having prior allegiance to either’ (Gould and Fernandez, 1989: 93; 
1994). Accordingly, every instance where one actor was located on the 
direct path between two others (from different subgroups) had to be taken 
into account as a brokerage event (Gould and Fernandez, 1994). For exam- 
ple, Group A was considered a broker when it mediated between Group 
B and Group C. The basic algorithm of this method has been elaborated 
by Gould and Fernandez (1989; see also Hanneman and Riddle, 2005). As 
a result, it turned out that eight organizations played a leading role as 
brokers in the democratic media network (Table 2, see also Figure 1). They 
cover altogether 69 percent of all brokerage activities. Taking a closer look 
at these organizations, there are three important streams of democratic 
media activism in South Korea: (1) progressive journalists, (2) labour and 
unification activists and (3) progressive intellectuals. 
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Progressive Journalists. As mentioned above, progressive journalists 
represent the first important stream of democratic media activism. The 
Citizens’ Coalition for Democratic Media (CCDM, earlier: CDPM) is a 
leading organization of progressive journalists. After the transition to 
democracy, this civic group strengthened its main activities to monitor 
the established mass media and promote media education. In 1999, its 
monthly magazine Mal was involved in a lawsuit with the mainstream 
daily Chosun-Ilbo because progressive reporters had criticized the biased 
articles of the leading conservative paper. This was the beginning of a 
heated Internet campaign against the Chosun-IIbo, which culminated in 
the publication of a critical statement ‘Chosun-IIbo — Accuse Me”, signed by 
approximately 1700 intellectuals and activists, in the daily Hankyoreh in 
July 2000.” In January 2000, the CCDM responded proactively to the 
growing importance of the Internet and formed a special group that orga- 
nized seminars on the theory and practice of online journalism. The 
participants included civic activists who were interested in establishing 
their own homepage or bulletin board, professional journalists who lived 
in the provinces and who were trying to learn online techniques in order 
to improve their economic situation and students looking for job oppor- 
tunities as online journalists or reporters. In other words, many members 
of the CCDM actively contributed to the establishment of a knowledge 
infrastructure for and the rapid diffusion of citizen journalism. 


Labour and Unification Organizations. Labour and unification organi- 
zations represent the second stream of democratic media activism. The 
historical and ideological roots of these organizations lie in the Minjung 
democracy movement of the 1980s. In brief, the Korean word Minjung 
describes the economically, politically and culturally excluded parts of 
Korean society (Han, 1978; Kern, 2005a; Wells, 1995). In the 1980s, the 
Minjung movement struggled against the repression of workers and 
peasants, and demanded democracy, economic justice and unification. 
Although the movement declined after the transition to democracy, pro- 
gressive activists and organizations still play an important role in the 
South Korean social movement sector. The National Alliance for 
Democracy and Reunification of Korea (NADRK) is a leading organiza- 
tion of former Minjung activists. In the 1990s, the NADRK supported the 
unification struggle of the student movement, which used the Internet to 
coordinate its collective protests. When state agencies took measures to 
enhance control over the Internet, the former Minjung activists — including 
the NADRK - initiated the first protest campaigns. In winter 1996/7, the 
Korean Confederation of Trade Unions (KCTU) used the Internet for the 
first time in order to mobilize international support for a general strike. 
The KCTU was supported by former Minjung activists as well. Encouraged 
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by the success of the campaign, the Internet activists established the inde- 
pendent Internet service network Jinbonet in 1998.!° Jinbonet provided 
free Internet support for civic groups and protection from state censor- 
ship, and collaborated in many campaigns. 


Progressive Intellectuals. The National Association of Professors for a 
Democratic Society, Cultural Action, the Korea Progressive Academy 
Council and the Minbyun Democratic Lawyers represent the third stream 
of the democratic media movement. These four organizations consist of 
progressive intellectuals from the fields of science, education, art and law. 
Usually, intellectuals are highly interested in the autonomy of the public 
sphere (Bourdieu, 1991, 1997). However, in the 1990s, public life in South 
Korea was still dominated by authoritarian thinking, conformism and 
moralism. Using the opportunities presented by the Internet, many pro- 
gressive intellectuals established online communities, web forums and 
bulletin boards where they shared information, initiated free political 
debates or published articles. The new academic elite mentioned earlier 
played an active role in this process. In 1997, intellectuals and citizens 
launched an Internet election campaign to support progressive presiden- 
tial candidate Kim Dae jung. In 1997 and 1998, many online newsgroups 
parodied political actors and made fun of sexual taboos. They opposed 
the widespread moralism and did not hesitate to criticize the social estab- 
lishment with ‘bad’ language. ‘Parody’ was their protection and excuse. 
In addition, many intellectuals also supported the campaign against the 
conservative daily Chosun-IIbo in 1999/2000. The critical attitude of pro- 
gressive intellectuals towards established elites strongly shaped the cul- 
tural image of democratic media activism in South Korea. 


Concepts 

This social network analysis has shown that journalists, labour and unifi- 
cation activists and progressive intellectuals represent the dominant 
streams of the democratic media movement. They were strongly engaged 
in the emergence and development of citizen journalism in the sense that 
they placed their issues on the agenda, transferred ordinary people’s 
voices to the public sphere and demanded the protection of human rights. 
By means of their own experiences and practices as media activists, free- 
lancers, reporters, columnists or commentators, they shaped the content 
and forms of citizen journalism. According to their different sociocultural 
backgrounds, they had different ideas about how to realize the new prac- 
tice of citizen journalism. Their concepts varied according to three basic 
dimensions (Table 3): (1) the purpose of citizen journalism, (2) the produc- 
tion model and (3) economic orientation. 
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Figure 2 Hierarchical Cluster Analysis of 24 Citizen Journalism Projects (1999-2002) 


Source: Authors’ elaboration. The analysis was conducted with binary coded variables 
(method = Ward, distance measure = variance). 


NGOtimes was originally founded by a leading civic organization” as 
an offline bulletin. It was dedicated to the development of the moder- 
ate civil sector. In contrast, Newsnjoy represents the conservative 
Christian wing. Chamsesang™ was founded as an Internet newspaper of 
the labour movement-related media network Jinbonet. As these exam- 
ples show, there are wide political differences between the Internet 
newspapers. Furthermore, both the NGOtimes and Newsnjoy display 
banner-advertisements, while Chamsesang is opposed to this practice. 
In all cases, however, the projects rely heavily on the support of civic or 
labour organizations. They also place strong emphasis on the establish- 
ment of a collective identity. 

3. Cluster 3 also contains Internet newspapers with a strong community 
character. Unlike the projects of Cluster 2, those of Cluster 3 have 
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Figure 3 Five Concepts of Online Journalism 
Source: Authors’ elaboration. 


mainly been established by progressive intellectuals. They usually 
offer space for satire, comments and discussions, and most of them rely 
on the contributions of citizen reporters. The satirical newspaper 
Ddanzi-Ilbo emerged as the first commercially successful Internet news- 
paper in July 1998. Daejabo was founded in January 1999. In the begin- 
ning, it was closely related to Urimodu (Cluster 1). The very successful 
and influential alternative media project Seoprise (Cluster 1) branched 
off from Daejabo in 2002. Although the projects of Cluster 3 are trying 
to make a profit, they are usually not very successful. 

4. Cluster 4 contains one unique case from our sample. Ohmynews is a 
comprehensive Internet newspaper, based, to a large degree, on the 
contributions of 50,000 citizen reporters. The newspaper was estab- 
lished in 2000 and is widely recognized as the most successful Internet 
newspaper in South Korea with more than 2.2 million visitors a day in 
2004 (Kim and Hamilton, 2006: 547).” It tried to unite the ideas of civic 
participation with a professional business concept. On the one hand, as 
a progressive newspaper, Ohmynews receives the support of many civic 
organizations, such as the CCDM and movement activists, who con- 
tribute content and articles. On the other hand, it tries to make a profit 
by competing with established offline newspapers. In our interviews 
with citizen reporters, we found that the business orientation of the 
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organization often leads to conflict with the community orientation of 
the contributors. However, it seems to work because the founder of 
Ohmynews maintains close relations with civic groups as well as profes- 
sional journalists. From one side, he receives contributions and articles, 
and from the other side, professional recognition. 

5. Cluster 5 consists of Internet newspapers that have been established by 
professional journalists. Although they have benefited from the grow- 
ing popularity of alternative media projects, most are not committed to 
the idea of citizen journalism. Their orientation is unmistakably com- 
mercial, and they work according to professional journalistic stand- 
ards. In this respect, there is not much difference between them and 
established offline newspapers. Consequently, their innovation poten- 
tial is very limited. However, one exception is Pressian, the founders 
of which were involved in the press union movement of the 1980s. 
Therefore, Pressian maintains close links with many civic groups, but it 
is committed to the idea of civic rather than citizen journalism. It offers 
only a little space for citizen reporters. 


Conclusions 


As increasing concentration and ‘tabloidization’ of the mass media are not 
only a Korean, but also a global phenomenon, many scholars welcome the 
growing influence of alternative media projects (Bowman and Willis, 
2003; Chang, 2005; McCaughy and Ayers, 2003). However, a large body of 
literature often interprets the development of citizen journalism (directly 
or indirectly) as a mere consequence of technological ‘progress’ or as a 
response to the structural deficits of the mass media. In the meantime, the 
authors neglect the creative processes that have led to the invention of 
new practices (Joas, 1996). In order to obtain a comprehensive under- 
standing, much more attention should be paid to the interaction between 
innovative actors and their cultural visions. 

Innovations are crucial for the development of social movements. The 
findings of this study indicate that the innovation of citizen journalism was 
characterized by four developments: the emergence of a new programme, 
a new action (tactical) repertoire, new forms of organization and the inclu- 
sion of new social groups. First, the new programme aimed at broadening 
the accessibility of the public sphere for social movement groups and other 
actors. This idea went considerably beyond the earlier framework of the 
democratic media movement for press freedom in the 1980s. Second, the 
action repertoire of the social movement sector was considerably enlarged 
by new discursive practices such as satire, reports, studies, opinions, pic- 
tures and films. Third, by combining different purposes, production models 
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and economic orientations, alternative Internet projects emerged as new 
forms of organization. Fourth, the social movement was carried by new 
social groups — particularly the rapidly growing educated middle class. 

These findings exemplify the broad innovative potential of social 
movements. Between 1999 and 2005, the emergence and development of 
citizen journalism was accompanied by large protest campaigns (Kern, 
2005b). In the meantime, citizen journalism seems to be becoming increas- 
ingly institutionalized. The Internet newspapers close to the social move- 
ment sector have joined the Korean Internet Journalist Association, which 
Protects the rights and interests of citizen journalists. Internet newspapers 
close to the commercial media market have organized the Korean Internet 
Newspaper Association. The government has also adjusted to the new 
movement by implementing a real name system and imposing severe 
punishments for ‘netizens’ who disseminate slander or wrong accusa- 
tions. Furthermore, political parties, the established mass media and big 
economic corporations have imitated the practices of citizen journalism in 
order to strengthen their influence on the public. These developments 
might explain why the wave of citizen journalism seems to have recently 
slowed down. However, citizen journalism still plays an important role in 
the social movement sector and it has considerably contributed to the 
consolidation of South Korean democracy. 


Notes 


We wish to thank the Volkswagen Foundation for the generous support of this 
Project. 


1. Tilly (2004: 14) describes three responsible mechanisms for the continual 
variation of protest forms. However, they need to be more elaborated in order 
to explain concrete innovations. 

2. The soclal movement sector includes all social movement organizations 
within a soclety (Zald and McCarthy, 1977: 1220). 

3. Master frames not only ‘punctuate and encode reality but also function as 
modes of attribution and articulation’ (Snow and Benford, 1992: 145). Since 
they imply ‘both new ways of interpreting a situation as well as novel means 
of dealing with or confronting it’ (Snow and Benford, 1992: 146), their emer- 
gence has to be regarded as a key to innovation in the social movement sector 
(see also Gerhards and Rucht, 1992). 

4. The statistical figures are taken from the homepage of the Korean Press 
Foundation: Media Information Facts, available at www.kpf.or.kr /eng/ 
html/media / facts_2005.php (accessed 31 October 2007). 

5. This discussion is related to Bourdieu's (1983) concept of ‘habitus’. 

6. The basic issue of the democratic media movement is the freedom of 
expreasion, information and communication. Activists try to strengthen the 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


independence of the public sphere by influencing the content and practices 
of mainstream media, advocating change and reform in media policy, 
building alternative media and empowering audiences to be more critical 
of the mainstream media (Carroll and Hackett, 2006: 88-9). 


. The Council for Democratic Press Movement (CDPM) was renamed the 


Citizens’ Coalition for Democratic Media (CCDM) in 1998; at www.ccdm. 
or.kr 


. The Korean word Mal means ‘speech’ or ‘statement’. 
. The daily Hankyoreh received its start-up capital of 5 bilion Korean won from 


27,223 stockholders, mostly ordinary people. 


. The KFPU was renamed the National Union of Mediaworkers in 2000. 
. This citation derives from an interview with a media activist (14 March 2007). 


She has been involved in the democracy movement for over a decade. 

Burt (2004: 355) distinguishes four levels of brokerage by which a broker can 
create value: (1) making people on both sides of a structural hole aware of 
interests and difficulties in the other group, (2) transferring best practice from 
one social context to another, (3) discovering elements of belief or practice in 
one group that could have value in another and (4) creating a synthesis of 
different beliefs and behaviours. 

Democracy and Social Movement Institute of the Sung-Kong-Hoe University: 
Cyber NGO Resource Center (database); at: www.demos.or.kr (accessed 28 
October 2007). 

Korea Democracy Foundation: Search System Related with Democracy 
Movement (database); at db-kdemocracy.or.kr/kh/ams_hk_02jsp (accessed 
28 October 2007). 

Meanwhile, the collective actions against the National Security Law (NSL) 
were excluded from the data because the coalition against this law covers 
almost all civic groups from all social fields. We must assume that the Anti- 
NSL Network had no discriminating effect on the development of the demo- 
cratic media movement. 

Consequently, the action of a coalition or umbrella organization was counted 
as a collective action on the part of all member groups (see also Diani, 2004). 
The signature campaign referred to Emile Zola’s famous letter J'accuse’ in the 
Dreyfus Affair. 

For example, Oh Yeon-ho, who was employed as a journalist at the monthly 
magazine Mal, ran a seminar titled Making Journalists’ between October 
1998 and February 2000. Under the motto ‘Every Citizen is a Journalist’, he 
taught ordinary citizens to become journalists. Afterwards, he established 
South Korea’s, most succeseful Internet newspaper to date, Ohmynews (Kim 
and Hamilton, 2006; Oh, 2004a). When Ohmynews was established, approxi- 
mately 150 participants had already been educated as ‘citizen journalists’ 
through his seminar. We must assume that Oh Yeon-ho strongly relied on the 
support of these seminar participants, especially in the early days of 
O 


hmynews. 
. The Korean word Jinbo means ‘progress’. 
. Oh (2004b) offers a comprehensive overview of the different projects of 


civic and citizen journalism. For this article’s analysis, this overview was 
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supplemented with further important initiatives drawn from expert inter- 
views and our own investigations. 
21. The founding organization of the NGOtimes was the Citizens’ Coalition for 
Economic Justice. 
The Korean word Chamsesang means ‘true world’. 
Ohmynews has indeed attracted a good deal of attention in the field of 
media and communication studies (Chang, 2005; Kim and Hamilton, 2006; 
Oh, 2004a). Our study treats Ohmynews as one particular type of citizen 
journalism among others. A further discussion would go beyond the scope 
of our analysis. 


BB 
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abstract: In recent years, a culture of blame has arisen in certain economically 


with reference to Mary Douglas’s blame theory. A genealogy of the modern 
concept of accident shows that the conceptual distinctian between the foreseeable 
and the unforeseeable becomes meaningful under a secular cosmology. Since 
contemporary society is secular, how the culture of blame is able, despite this 
meaningfulness, to delegitimize the unexpected is analysed by tracing it to the 
modernist mentality itself. Why the culture of blame has arisen is shown by 
tracing its emergence to neoliberalism’s ascendance. By showing, with reference 
to Garfinkel and others, why the unexpected is intrinsic to social life, and by 
combining the lay and Marxist meanings of the term fetishism, it is explained why 
the culture of blame’s mentality constitutes a fetishization of the modernist 
mentality. Illustrative cases are given. The culture of blame's implications for 
understanding contemporary modernity vis-a-vis Giddens’, Beck’s and Bauman’s 
theories are discussed. The entrenchedness of the culture of blame is examined 
from a discursive angle. 
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Without intending any judgement here, the above cases illustrate a par- 
ticular kind of blaming prevalent today in some economically advanced 
societies. There is now widespread belief that all mishaps are predictable 
and preventable — hence if mishaps occur, someone must be blamed. As 
The Scotsman (2001) remarks: ‘So accustomed have we now become to the 
idea that there is no such thing as accident. . . . The alter ego of this belief 
is the blame culture’; the British journalist Alasdair Palmer (2001) 
observes: “The culture of blame insists that accidents don’t happen’. The 
British Medical Journal (2001; emphasis added) expresses this belief thus: 


. the BMJ has decided to ban the word accident .. . some injury 
producing events may seem to be . . . not preventable. These include .. . 
natural disasters . . . however . . . To the extent that these events are 


predictable, preventive steps can be taken. 


A keyword search for ‘culture of blame OR blame culture’ on Lexis- 
Nexis for 13 British national newspapers! from 1991 to 2006 shows virtu- 
ally no usage until the mid-1990s. For each two-year period from 1995/6 
to 2005/6, the annualized frequencies of appearance of either phrase were 
respectively: 30, 68, 166, 266, 257 and 235. Admittedly, these data are 
crude? nonetheless, they are instructive. We argue that this kind of blam- 
ing has becoming sufficiently widespread and established as a practice to 
merit christening it, following lay usage, the culture of blame. 

Mishap or misfortune is perhaps universal to all human societies, 
though how it is conceptualized (e.g. wrath of God?) and classified (e.g. 
accidents vs non-accidents) is subject to construction under specific cir- 
cumstances. Since misfortune is undesirable, it is always potentially 
blamable. 

In relation to tribal/religious societies, Douglas (1992) argues that 
misfortune is either blamed on the victim (for sinning or taboo-breaking) 
or on an enemy, as in witchcraft, or attributed to a rival with greater 
magical powers. In the last case, since ‘everyone is expected to [use 
magic] to promote their interests’ (Douglas, 1992: 5), there is no blaming. 
In the cases of (supposed) sinning/taboo-breaking and witchcraft, the 
victim or witch has done something reprehensible against the public 
good and hence is blamed; by the same token, the misfortune is 
‘moralized’. Thus, moralization means the social condemnation of 
(supposed) wrongdoing or wrongful failing to act, with the (supposed) 
consequence of having entailed misfortune harmful to the public good. 
In this article, moralization and its associated terms (such as moral 
othering) are meant in this sense. In Douglas’s view, the moralization of 
danger continues today, only that danger now comes in the form of 
risk, which constitutes ‘a new blaming system’ and today’s ‘forensic 
vocabulary’ equivalent to past sin or taboo. 
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Table 1 The Culture of Blame in Terms of Douglas's Paradigm 


Douglas’s 
Blaming in tribal/ contemporary 
religious societies blaming The culture of blame 
Reasons for Douglas focuses Death, illness All Kinds of misfortune 
blaming on death and and injury from bad weather to 
illness rail service breakdown 
Intended The community The individual The citizenry; 
subject of rights of the individual 
protection 
Human agency Sinning/ Failing to Failing to predict and 
taboo-breaking; reduce risk prevent misfortune 
witchcraft 
Moral othering Yes Yes Poselbility of civil 
of danger- servants being 
posing specific constituted into one 
groups such group 
Blame targets Sinners/ Individuals failing Individuals in positions 


taboo-breakers; to reduce risk; of some form of public 
morally othered morally othered responsibility 
groups groups 


For Douglas, moralization serves to protect valued institutions: the 
community in the past; the individual in contemporary western societies. * 
When a perceived threat of misfortune exists, blaming takes the form of 
moral othering. Thus, witches, as well as (in relation to AIDS) homosexu- 
als and so on are morally othered for posing a danger. 

Table 1 shows how the culture of blame is theorized in terms of 
Douglas’s paradigm. 

First, human agency (acting or failing to act), actual or alleged (as in 
witchcraft), is central, since it involves the issue of predicting-preventing. 
Unlike homosexuals or lepers, but rather like sinners, blame targets do 
not constitute a well-defined group, for they include all kinds of individu- 
als in positions of some form of public responsibility, such as civil serv- 
ants, teachers, event organizers and so on. 

The blaming is cast in the name of the values, entirely laudable in them- 
selves, of public accountability (as in the 7 July 2005 case) and the protec- 
tion of rights (the scuba diver in the earlier extract had the right to due 
care from the dive guide); hence both the community (the citizenry), and 
the individual (her rights) are meant to be protected. 

Given the heterogeneity of the blame targets, and that blaming happens 
ex post facto, they generally do not constitute a specific danger-posing 
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group susceptible to moral othering. However, where I live, civil servants 
have in recent years, to a small but noticeable degree, been morally oth- 
ered for being well-paid but inefficient, uncaring* and bureaucratic, and 
are perceived as posing a double danger: a drain on society’s resources 
and subverting the value of public accountability. 

It should be noted that in the culture of blame, the blamer’s personal 
interests need not be involved. Thus, in August 2002, a holidaying family, 
which had no interests at stake, blamed the government for ‘killing’ a 
whale washed ashore because it allegedly ‘bungled’ the rescue (see later 
section). Hence, the culture of blame should not be conflated with what 
has been called the culture of victimization (Furedi, 2002; Taylor, 1991). 
Similarly, while blaming sometimes also involves complaining, many 
complaints do not concern the culture of blame, as in simple complaints 
about poor public service. In this article, victimization or complaining 
per se is peripheral. 

It seems a matter of common sense that unexpected mishaps do occur. 
If so, how is it possible for the culture of blame to rule them out alto- 
gether? Or is this common sense fallacious? To address these questions, 
we have to begin with an interrogation of the concept of the unexpected 
mishap. This is done in the first section, where it is shown that the con- 
ceptual distinction between foreseeable and unforeseeable events, 
previously non-existent, becomes meaningful under a secular cosmology. 
Since contemporary society is secular, how then is it possible for the 
culture of blame to delegitimize this conceptual distinction? This is 
addressed in the second and third sections, where, through examining the 
modernist mentality in terms of Weber’s formal, instrumental rationality, 
it is argued that this mentality has the potential of developing into a belief 
in absolute predictability—preventability. 

If the modernist mentality carries such a potential, then why has the 
culture of blame only emerged since the mid-1990s? The fourth and fifth 
sections in this article provide a genealogical analysis, showing that the 
culture of blame actually has a historical precedent what has been called 
the liability revolution—litigation explosion in America, which predicted 
the culture of blame in many respects. Hence, we examine this revolution— 
explosion as it is instrumental to an understanding of the culture of 
blame, which represents a replication of it on the level of the public 
sphere. It will be seen that just as the revolution—explosion began in the 
1960s in a conducive sociopolitical environment, the culture of blame has 
arisen in the conducive ascendance of neoliberalism. 

The sixth section presents some illustrative cases. The next section pro- 
vides a conceptual justification for arguing that the culture of blame 
constitutes the fetishization of the modernist mentality, by first showing, 
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with reference to Garfinkel and others, why the unpredictable-unpre- 
ventable is intrinsic to social life, and then with reference to the meaning 
of the word ‘fetishism’ in both its lay and Marx’s senses. 

The culture of blame has significant implications for understanding 
contemporary modernity. Blaming premised on the ruling out of the 
unexpected involves the shifting of responsibility to other persons, which 
poses questions for the theories concerning/of modernity of Giddens, 
Bauman and Beck. The eighth section in this article examines this issue. 
Despite the increasing public attention paid to the culture of blame, the 
mentalistic disposition that rules out the accidental underpinning it has 
become deeply entrenched. The concluding section examines why this is 
so from a discursive angle. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that this article’s focus is theoretical, 
individual cases are cited mainly as illustrations. Unless stated otherwise, 
cases cited are from this author’s place of abode (Hong Kong). 


The Concept of the 
Unpredictable/Unexpected Mishap 


The ruling out of the unexpected — in contradiction to common sense — by 
the culture of blame necessities an interrogation of the concept of the 
unexpected itself as a first step of our analysis. 

Mishap is a broad category that includes (unfortunate) accident. Thus, 
catching cold is a mishap but hardly constitutes an accident, whereas 
twisting an ankle in a ball game is an accident and hence a mishap. There 
is no study of mishap as such, but since both concepts revolve round the 
issue of predictability /expectedness, an examination of accident should 
serve Our ; 

The Webster dictionary defines accident as ‘an event or condition 
occurring by chance or arising from unknown or remote causes’; ‘a usually 
sudden event or change occurring without intent or volition through care- 
lessness, unawareness, ignorance, or a combination of causes and pro- 
ducing an unfortunate result’ such as a traffic accident; ‘an unforeseen 
unplanned event or condition’; ‘an unexpected happening’ (all emphases 
added). Hence, accident implies one or more of the following: chance, the 
unknown (both implying the unpredictable, at least for individual events 
in relation to chance), the unwilled, the unforeseen and the 

According to Green (1997), this modern concept of accident did not 
exist before the 17th century. In Britain, the word ‘accident’ then simply 
meant an incident or event. The modern connotations of the unforeseen 
and so forth were absent because under the supernatural cosmology, all 
occurrences were (at least ultimately) ‘caused’ by God’s intervention, 
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hence distinguishing between foreseen and unforeseen incidents was 
meaningless. Similarly, the modern concept of accident is absent in tribal 
societies. 

During the 17th century, the secular cosmology gradually took over In 
the 1660s, J. Graunt scrutinized London’s mortalities in terms of different 
causes of death and their patterns, drawing a distinction between deaths 
arising from causes that displayed regular patterns, and those from causes 
(such as falling from scaffolds) that did not. Statistically, the former cate- 
gories of deaths were amenable to systematic examination, whereas the 
latter category was not. In this way the modern connotations of accident 
arose, for something that displayed no regular patterns could neither be 
predicted nor foreseen. Since then, accident has remained as a separate 
category in the healthcare field (the British Medical Journal’s earlier cited 
editorial decision notwithstanding), distinct from non-accident categories 
in which death results from an identified epidemiological cause. 

In relation to blaming, Green (1997) examines coroner determinations. 
Only when motivation (as in murder or suicide), carelessness, unawareness 
or ignorance (cf. earlier definition of accident) are ruled out, will the verdict 
of accidental death be returned. Green describes deliberation as a ‘moral 
interrogation of the facts’ (Green, 1997: 88) — for instance, finding a doctor 
to be neither careless nor negligent thereby morally exonerates her or him. 


The Modernist Mentality and Rationality 


As contemporary society remains secular, the foreseeable-unforeseeable 
distinction should remain meaningful; if so, how is it possible for the 
culture of blame to delegitimize the concept of the unexpected? We 
address this by examining the modernist mentality and (in the section 
that follows) its relation to the concept of the unexpected. 

Weber and Bauman understand modernity first and foremost in terms 
of a state of mind. Weber examines the modernist mentality in terms of 
rationality. For him, rationality refers to a drive to consistency, coherence 
and rigour (Whimster and Lash, 1987); it is present in all religions, but 
Calvinist rationality happened to entail the rise of a specifically modern 
form of secular rationality, namely, formal, instrumental rationality. 
Instrumentally rational action constitutes a means to attain set ends; 
whereas formal rationality refers to the use of rules, procedures and, 
where possible, ‘quantitative calculation’, as being the most efficient 
instrumental means. Related to formal, instrumental rationality are the 
concepts of disenchantment and intellectualization, both of which refer to 
the belief that humanity ‘can, in principle, master all things by calculation’ 
(Weber, cited in Alexander, 1987: 188). 
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Bauman (1992: xi, xv, 178) sees the modernist mentality as being 
characterized by ‘an incessant drive to eliminate the haphazard’ and ‘the 
unaccounted for’, and ‘to replace spontaneity . . . by an order drawn by 
reason and constructed through legislative [meaning by means of human 
intervention] and controlling effort’, leaving ‘no unattended sites . . . to 
chance’. This ‘urge gestated . . . what has become a specifically modern 
state: . . . a gardening [meaning social engineering] state’. Thus, uncer- 
tainty and indeterminacy are mortal enemies of the modernist mentality. 


The Modemist Mentality and the Unpredictable- 
Unpreventable Mishap 


Believing in attaining world mastery by Means'of formal, instrumental 
rationality, the modernist mentality, Bauman shows, potentially 
assumes that all problems, including mishap prevention, are solvable. To 
prevent requires prediction of what might occur. Thus the belief in 
absolute preventability simultaneously implies the belief in absolute 
predictability. We call this double belief predictability-preventability 
fetishism. Why it is regarded as fetishistic is explained in a later section. 
It should be noted that the fetishization of the modernist mentality into 
this double belief i is, as noted, only a potential possibility. As we show, a 







Recall that acci implies chance, the unknown, the unwilled (care- 
ignorance), the unforeseen and the unexpected. 
own, unawareness, ignorance, the unforeseen 
all rejected by predictability-preventability fetish- 
form of human error, which implies the modernist 
mentality’s mortal enemies of indeterminacy and uncertainty. As we 
show, with one exception, all forms of human error including carelessness 
are also ruled out. 

The concept of risk further illustrates the above. Over the centuries, risk 
has chronologically been associated with gambling, maritime adventures 
and life and industrial accident insurance (Douglas, 1992; Lupton, 1999). 
Throughout, up until the late 1960s, it was conceptualized as a way to 
calculate the unpredictable, which ‘continue[s] to be considered as pre- 
ordained (fate)’ (Beck, 1999: 140). 

However, in recent years, the concept has become infused with ‘human 
responsibility and [the assumption] that “something can be done” to 
prevent misfortune’ (Lupton, 1999: 3). In consequence, the previous cal- 
culation of the unpredictable has metamorphosed into the managing of 
the preventable, as evidenced in the rise of risk profiling, in which risk is 
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dissociated from the concrete individual and reified into freely floating 
risk factors. Risk profiling is supposed to be able to predict, in the sense 
of identifying beforehand the potential criminal, terrorist or what not, 
who can be ‘neutralized’ before they act, thereby preventing harm from 
occurring. As Castel (1991: 289) observes: “The modern ideologies of pre- 
vention are overarched by a grandiose technocratic rationalizing dream 
of absolute control of the accidental.’ 

It is important to note what formal rationality is meant to replace, 
namely, individual discretion and judgement, which are seen as indetermi- 
nate and uncertain, hence leaving room for human error. Formalized 
methods will enable complete elimination of human error and deliver 
what the modernist mentality craves for, namely certainty in the attain- 
ment of set ends. As Bauman (1992: 129) puts it ‘The raison d'être of the 
legislative project was the possibility of a method — . . . that guarantees the 
validity of the result by the sheer fact that it has been scrupulously 
followed.’ We adopt the term ‘method’ (singular or plural according to 
the context) as a category that includes the laying down of rules, proce- 
dures and guidelines, the making of plans, the setting up of systems 
and so on. In other words, method is formal, instrumental rationality 
materialized, intended to replace individual discretion and judgement. 

Thus, all mishaps are seen as preventable because with complete pre- 
dictability, foolproof methods can be devised beforehand, which if scru- 
pulously adhered to will guarantee prevention. We call this belief that 
foolproof methods can be devised beforehand methodization fetishism. 
Again, why it is regarded as fetishistic is explained in a later section. 
Predictability-preventability and methodization fetishisms” frequently 
go together, though in different contexts the focus may be on either one 
instead of the two in conjunction. 

But unpredicted/unexpected mishaps do occur. How come? This can 
only be due to either or both of two reasons: because the foolproof method 
has not been devised beforehand; or if it has been, because of negligence, 
ie. not adhering to it. Negligence in this sense is the only form of human 
error not being ruled out. All other forms of human error are illegitimate, 
since method has replaced individual judgement and discretion. An injec- 
tion mix-up that claimed the life of a patient in mid-2007 illustrates this. An 
investigation panel chaired by a Canadian professor of medical oncology 
was established. Attributing the mix-up partly to error on the part of the 
doctor involved, the professor concluded: “The real task is to try to create 
a system [i.e. method] such that human error is not possible’ (South China 
Morning Post, 2007). Hence, mishaps are blamed either on the individual(s) 
who should supposedly have devised the foolproof method beforehand, 
or on the individual(s) who has/have been negligent in this sense. 
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If the modernist mentality implies the potential to rule out the 
unexpected, why has the culture of blame arisen only since the mid-1990s 
and not previously? An investigation into this shows that the culture of 
blame actually has a historical precedent — namely, what have been called 
the liability revolution in tort law and the resultant litigation explosion in 
America. This revolution-explosion predicted the culture of blame in 
many respects; hence, as the following two sections show, examining it is 
instrumental for understanding the culture of blame’s historical genesis. 


The American Litigation Explosion: First Incarnation 
of Blaming Underpinned by Predictability- 
Preventabllity Fetishlsm 


Before the 1960s, tort law, revering supposedly freely arrived at con- 
tracts, largely protected the rich and powerful. Thus, in 1937, a drug 
company developed a solvent to go with the drug sulfanilamide with 
fewer than two months of research and without testing on animals. The 
solvent killed 100 people, but the company largely escaped from liability 
under the principle of caveat emptor — buyer beware (Huber, 1990: 23-4). 
In the 1960s, legal reformers worked on redressing the balance, while 
activists such as Ralph Nader campaigned to defend consumers’ rights. 
In 1962, the California Supreme Court ruled against contract and declared 
for strict liability, whereupon what Huber calls the liability revolution 
began to unfold. 

These undoubtedly progressive developments have unfortunately pro- 
duced unintended consequences, because of ‘the self-interest of practi- 
tioners’ (Huber, 1990: 223). Since the late 1960s, ambulance-chasing 
lawyers have sparked America’s litigation explosion (Olson, 1992; see also 
Howard, 2001). 

It was this that made Douglas look into contemporary blaming 
(Douglas and Wildavsky, 1982). As Douglas (1992: 15-16) remarks: we 
now ‘treat every . . . accident as caused by someone’s criminal negligence, 
every sickness a threatened prosecution. Whose fault? is the first question. 
Then . . . what compensation?’ 

Let's examine this liability revolution-litigation explosion with refer- 
ence to blaming and the modernist mentality. The liability revolution 
enabled the moralization of mishaps to resort to the court. Obviously, a 
plaintiff must claim that the mishap is (at least partly) preventable (by the 
defendant). Now, all events are preceded by an antecedent sequence of 
events. Thus, beginning with a mishap and working back retrospectively, 
it will invariably seem that at various points in the antecedent sequence, 
if something did or did not occur, or was or was not done, the subsequent 
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course of events would have been different, and hence the mishap would 
not have happened. Of course, this merely constitutes ex post facto wis- 
dom, which always makes it appear that the mishap could have been pre- 
vented. But as we show in a later section, it does not stand to reason to 
expect, while events are unfolding, humans to be able to always do or 
refrain from doing what ex post facto wisdom tells them after the fact should 
have been done or not done. 

Perrow’s (1984) study of accidents also shows why ex post facto wisdom 
is misleadingly alluring. In complex systems, the different combinations of 
interacting parts, each of which could possibly go wrong, are so numerous 
that it is simply practically impossible to prepare for all eventualities. Thus, 
accidents are bound to happen some time. In accident reconstruction, the 
cause is often found to be trivial, i.e. a simple eventuality that has not been 
prepared for. But believing in the omnipotence of human rationality, the 
modernist mentality would insist such a triviality to be foreseeable. 

In the 1960s—1970s, American courts adjudicated in a sociopolitical envi- 
ronment in which public sentiment had swung towards protecting the little 
person against big corporations. This undoubtedly facilitated the rule of ex 
post facto wisdom in courtrooms: ‘[the] new tort theories assumed that most 
accidents could be foreseen and prevented’ (Huber, 1990: 74). 

Reflecting on this, Douglas and Wildavsky (1982: 32) refer to Lévy-Bruhl's 
contrast between moderns possessing scientific rationality and pre-moderns 
who ‘demand [a moralistic] autopsy for every death; the day we do that, the 
essential difference between our mentality and theirs will be abolished’. A 
decade later, Douglas (1992: 9) asks why blaming is still possible if moderns 
possess scientific rationality and are capable of ascertaining real cause (of 
death). What she means is that it is because pre-moderns lack knowledge of 
real cause of misfortune that room exists for them to moralize misfortune; 
whereas such room should have vanished for moderns. She attributes the 
continuation of blammg among moderns to the existence of knowledge 
gaps, meaning that due to these gaps, real cause remains not perfectly ascer- 
tainable, hence room still exists for misfortune to be moralized. From our 
perspective, if ex post facto wisdom is able to pinpoint what should have been 
done or not dane, it by the same token shows that there is in fact no (after- 
the-fact) knowledge gap (as inadequacy of scientific rationality). Thus, what 
makes blaming possible is rather the modernist mentality developing into 
predictability-preventability fetishism. 

The American litigation explosion is the first incarnation of blaming 
underpinned by the modernist mentality developing into predictability— 
preventability fetishism facilitated by a favourable sociopolitical environ- 
ment. As some of its developments provide exact parallels to the culture 
of blame, they are worth mentioning. 
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One common way to claim compensation is to argue design defect. Of 
course, genuine design defects exist (as in the 1937 case cited earlier). 
However, even honest designs based upon the latest knowledge and fully 
satisfying government regulations routinely face claims. 

Under the previous principle of contributory negligence, if an individual 
jumps onto the railway track moments before an oncoming train arrives 
and gets injured, no compensation claim could be made. Since the late 
1960s, comparative negligence has taken over, according to which the par- 
tial responsibilities of the different parties involved are assessed. Whereas 
this move was in itself progressive, ambulance-chasing lawyers soon made 
use of comparative negligence to make claims, for instance, for the just- 
mentioned individual who jumped onto the railway track, arguing that the 
driver should have been able to stop in time (Huber, 1990: 78). 

Design defect and comparative negligence constitute a potent combina- 
tion. A product can be sued for design defect simply because of all eventu- 
alities, it can be claimed after the fact that the design is defective because it 
has failed to protect against acts of the particular kind which has occurred, 
and hence the manufacturer is partially liable. In 1987, a psychopath placed 
cyanide in a bottle of Tylenol capsules, the manufacturer was sued on the 
claim that the bottle’s design was defective because it failed to predict- 
prevent against sabotage of this particular kind (Huber, 1990: 40). 

Another way to sue is to argue Jack of warning. Manufacturers should, 
of course, warn consumers against obvious risks involved in the prod- 
uct’s use of which consumers may not be aware. However, cases soon 
emerged that every scenario against which no warning is issued can pro- 
vide ground to sue. In 1979, a peanut butter manufacturer was sued 
because a mother who choked her baby with too thick a spread claimed 
she was not warned against that in particular (Huber, 1990: 55). 

The cases cited above would probably bewilder many people, but they are 
not rare; Huber (1990) and others cite a great number of similar cases. Actually, 
our daily life is numerously inscribed by the effects of legal reasoning pushed 
I live, to guard against potential claims, public beaches broadcast baffling 
announcements such as ‘Tf you are not a good swimmer, do not swim in deep 
water’; in the 1990s, ‘All across America, playgrounds [were] being closed or 
stripped of standard equipment’ (Howard, 2001: 3); and so on. 


Genealogy of the Culture of Blame 


The genealogy of the culture of blame is presented graphically in 
Figure 1, in which the arrows indicate relations to be specified in the 
text that follows. 
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Underpmning mentakste condition: modernist mentality’s workd-mastery kernel 





developing Into predsctability-preventabslity fetishism and/or methodization fetishism 








Figure 1 Genealogy of the Culture of Blame 


The rise of the rights discourse fed into the liability revolution, which 
provided the basis for the litigation explosion. The loop back from the 
explosion to the revolution shows that the latter continued to unfold (in the 
form of court deliberations) in the process of the former. The ‘Underpinning 
mentalistic condition. . .’ box is placed at the top. It feeds into various other 
boxes, including that of the liability revolution (the new tort theory’s 
foreseeability-preventability assumption) and the litigation explosion (that 
assumption underlying court judgements). These relations are verbally 
explained only and not shown graphically to avoid overcrowding the chart. 
The sociopolitical environment was conducive to this, hence the arrow 
from the ‘Rise of the rights discourse. . .’ box (as a proxy for that environ- 
ment) to the ‘American litigation. . .” box. This latter box is vertically elon- 
gated because the litigation explosion is still ongoing. 
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The culture of blame’s genesis can likewise be traced to a change in the 
sociopolitical environment, namely, neoliberalism’s ascendance. Building 
upon the Thatcherite-Reaganite slogan of ‘government is the problem’, 
Britain launched its public-service-as-customer-service campaign with 
John Major’s Citizens’ Charter in 1991. In Bryan Turner’s (2004: xviii) 
view, ‘the neo-liberal revolution has converted the citizen intoa... 
member of consumer society . . . [the citizen becomes] somebody who 
complains about poor services’. Adapting from Turner, we might christen 
this as the consumerization of citizenship. The concept of citizenship 
implies both rights (political, civil and, since Marshall [1950], social) and 
responsibilities. In contrast, as the saying goes, consumers are always 
right; and they need only enjoy rights from, but bear no responsibility to, 
the seller or service provider. A possible consequence of transforming 
citizens into citizens-as-consumers is that they focus simply on their 
rights and ignore their responsibilities. This seems to have occurred, as 
the following case illustrates. 

In November 2005, a public doctor prescribed one bottle of heavily 
subsidized laxatives to an out-patient, declining the latter’s demand for 
six. Forgetting that consumers are never to be let down, the doctor became 
subject to a complaint investigation. The patient-as-consumer apparently 
saw his consumer’s right to demand as many bottles as he saw fit to be 
sovereign, and felt no need to bear any citizen’s social responsibility, so as 
not to impair the social right of others to adequate healthcare, for the pru- 
dent use of public resources. 

The arrows from the ‘Rise of the rights discourse’ and ‘American 
litigation. . .’ boxes into ‘The consumerization of citizenship’ box are 
meant to suggest that ideas developed in the American revolution- 
explosion to protect consumers feed into the formation of the concept of 
public-service-as-customer-service, i.e. protecting the rights of citizens- 
as-consumers. Public accountability as an abstract principle is, of course, 
not new. However, it is undoubtedly neoliberalism’s ascendance that has 
transformed it into serious practice, as graphically indicated. As noted 
in the introduction, blaming is cast partly in the name of public 
accountability. 

Certain features of the media (Lau, 2004; Tiffen, 1989) have made them 
play an instrumental role in the culture of blame’s formation in harmony 
with the consumerization of citizenship and the principle and practice of 
public accountability. First are news values such as negativity (any per- 
ceived mistake made by individuals in positions of public responsibility 
makes ‘good’ news), and avoidance of complex balancing of factors and 
preference for simple black-and-white conclusions (which promotes 
simplistic fault-finding). Then there are the professional mottos of the 
media constituting the fourth estate and acting as guardians of the ‘public 
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interest’. The arrows from the ‘Role played by the media’ box indicate the 
effects of these features. 

Concerning the box furthest to the left, it has been argued (Furedi, 2002) 
that neoliberalism’s triumph has produced generalized social anxiety in 
consequence to its labour regime, welfare cuts and so on. The defeat of the 
political left and organized labour has stripped people of the collective 
means of response, leaving them to face this situation as atomized 
individuals. Under these circumstances, psychic factors carry enhanced 
social explanatory power. It is a well-known psychoanalytic thesis that 
anxiety threatens the integrity of the self and hence is repressed; but what 
is repressed does not vanish; one mode of defence is to displace it onto an 
external object, which by being in the self’s imagination susceptible to 
control, provides a (false) sense of being in command, thereby satisfying 
the psychic desire for security. It is suggested that in blaming, the blame 
targets are psychically held responsible for the repressed social anxiety. 
Since they cannot avoid having to stand in the dock of public scrutiny, at 
which they often have to suffer abuse in silence (cf. the hygiene officers 
accused of being ‘cold-blooded’ mentioned in note 4), this gives a false 
sense of control? From this perspective, we can appreciate the psychic 
significance of the recurrent demand for public apology from those being 
blamed, for it signifies submission. 

Blaming in the name of protecting rights is shown in the ‘Contemporary 
rights discourse’ box, which mentions ‘duty of care’. Duty of care is a legal 
obligation in tort law imposed on an individual to exercise due care while 
performing any act that could foreseeably harm others. What is meant 
here is a loose lay counterpart to this legal obligation, as indicated by the 
arrows from the ‘Libaility revolution’ and ‘American litigation. . .’ boxes 
to the ‘Contemporary rights discourse’ box. 

A typical case of duty-of-care-based blaming is the 2006 marathon. In 
recent years, the annual marathon has been attended by all and sundry, 
from participants wearing jeans to entire photo/video-taking families. On 
that particular occasion, the air quality was poor but within an acceptable 
range for the race to take place. A record number of participants required 
medical help. Unsurprisingly, the organizers were blamed for not taking 
due care of the participants by going ahead with the race. An American 
parallel occurred in 1978. In a cross-country motorcycle race for novices, 
a 16-year-old participant, whose parents gave consent for his participa- 
tion, was injured. He sued the organizers for failing to instruct him in 
racing technique and evaluate his capabilities (Huber, 1990: 80). 

To summarize, the culture of blame has arisen in the context of 
neoliberalism’s ascendance being underpinned by the fetishization of the 
modernist mentality. The media also play an instrumental role. The culture 
of blame was predicted by the American revolution—explosion. Ideas 
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originating from and developed in it feed into the culture of blame’s 
formation as background factors. In Figure 1, the immediate historical 
conditions of the culture of blame are shown in shaded boxes; the box at the 
top is unshaded because it is an underpinning enabling mentalistic condi- 
tion; whereas the other unshaded boxes constitute background factors. 


Some Illustrative Cases 


Hitherto, we have been constructing a Weberian ideal-type of the culture 
of blame. In real life, blaming often deviates from this ideal-type. Thus, in 
some cases, other forms of human error than negligence in the afore- 
defined sense may be accepted as also contributory to the mishap. This 
should be borne in mind when applying the ideal-typical construct. This 
section provides several illustrative cases in addition to those cited else- 
where in the article. 

In December 1998, a saloon car hit a highway road divider at a fork, 
catapulted into the air before landing, killing three and injuring two. Brake 
marks suggested speeding at over 200 kph, and abrupt directional change 
close to the fork. This constitutes a typical design defect plus comparative 
negligence case. The focus of some reporters was not on the driving, but 
the road divider’s design, which acted as a ramp to lift the car into the air. 
The accident’s severity (the mishap in question) was blamed on the ‘faulty’ 
design. This focus and the relative disinterest in the driving were in accord 
with comparative negligence pushed to the limit. An exactly analogous 
suit was filed in San Diego in 1984. A speeding drunk driver crossed the 
centre line on a curve and smashed into an oncoming car. The latter’s 
driver sued the city for ‘faulty road design’ (Huber, 1990: 79). 

Evidently, had the fork design been different, and, given the driving, a 
different sort of horrific scenario occurred, this other design would most 
probably also have been found to be ‘faulty’. In other words, because 
ex post facto wisdom is always right, the culture of blame can always 
blame, whatever happens. To illustrate, whereas the December 2004 tsu- 
nami was a once-in-a-century incident, a writ was filed in the US in 2005 
to sue the Thai government for failing to take necessary steps to prevent 
deaths. Thus, because a tsunami had occurred, the Thai government 
should supposedly have foreseen its destructiveness and prepared 
accordingly. In July 2005, an earthquake hit the Nicobar Islands off 
Thailand’s coast. The Thai government issued a tsunami warning. No 
tsunami occurred, and the Thai government was, predictably, denounced 
for sounding a false warning. 

It might perhaps be thought that the Thai government overreacted in 
July 2005, since that earthquake measured only 7.0 on the Richter scale, 
in comparison to December 2004’s 9.15. However, in July 2006, an 
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earthquake to the south of Java triggered a sizeable tsunami, causing at 
least 157 dead or lost. It measured 7.2. In contrast, an earthquake measur- 
ing 8.1 in November 2006 off Hokkaido triggered waves averaging less 
than a foot high. 

In August 2002, a baby whale was washed ashore on a remote beach 
in rough weather. A holidaying family called the government. Several 
officers and volunteer researchers arrived, and tried to push the whale 
back to sea, which was accomplished but only by the waves. The next 
morning, the whale was found floating dead off the beach. 

The family blamed the government for ‘bungling’ the rescue, saying 
that the whale was suffering from (some unspecified) injury, and hence 
the rescuers should have taken it to some nursing sanctuary for treatment 
before towing it back to sea. A tabloid headlined: ‘The government killed 
the baby whale’; the ‘bungling’ accusation also made the front page of 
an internationally leading broadsheet. The government, continued the 
accusation, ‘lacks procedures . . . there were no plans, manpower or 
equipment’, ie. a pre-devised method. Had such a method existed, 
despite the rarity of whales in local waters, the whale would supposedly 
have been saved. 

In September 2004, a patient died from a blood transfusion, because an 
intern mixed up the patient’s blood type with that of the patient in the 
next bed. During the transfusion, the patient showed adverse symptoms. 
The doctor on duty regarded them as within normality, and later a senior 
doctor concurred. Further transfusion took place before the mix-up was 
belatedly discovered. 

Human error (on the intern’s part) and, possibly, judgemental errors 
(on the part of the doctor on duty and the senior doctor), committed either 
unprofessionally or in good faith, were apparently involved. Yet, in a 
knee-jerk fetishization of methodization, an NGO claimed that the hospi- 
tal’s supervisory procedures over interns should instead be blamed. But 
how far and comprehensive should supervisory procedures be to attempt 
to absolutely rule out human error, as each and every act of all hospital 
medical staff could possibly have fatal consequences? And might not 
exhaustive double-checking entail adverse consequences of its own? 


The Fetishistic Nature of the Bellefs In Absolute 
Predictabllity-Preventabllity and Foolproof 
Methodization 
In this section, we provide a conceptual justification for characterizing the 
beliefs in absolute predictability-preventability and foolproof methodiza- 
tion as fetishistic. This is done by first showing that the unpredictable is 

intrinsic to social life. 
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Predictability-preventability fetishism assumes the ability to take every 
precaution, exactly as ex post facto wisdom would subsequently specify; 
whereas methodization fetishism assumes that methodization can become 
foolproof. There are various reasons why these assumptions are problem- 
atic; the practical reason examined by Perrow is one, a few others are 
highlighted below. 

Alfred Schutz points out that for social life to proceed normally, humans 
make taken-for-granted assumptions in the ‘natural attitude’ of daily life. 
Harold Garfinkel conceptualizes this in terms of trust. Giddens (1991: 21, 37, 
129) proposes the concept of ontological security, arguing that from infanthood 
onwards, humans bracket anxiety by means of developing trust in others, 
which provides a ‘protective cocoon’ for dealing with the social world. 
Lacking this trust, which is invested in day-to-day routines, life would become 
dread in Kierkegaard’s sense, because ‘radical doubt’ makes impossible ‘the 
sustaining of a viable’ normalcy, hence is ‘existentially troubling’. 

Predictability-preventability fetishism rejects the necessity of ‘natural 
attitude’ assumptions, and demands forgoing trust by double-checking 
every routine. But imagine that every time after shaking hands we wipe 
our hands with a disinfectant towel, or doctors having to double-check 
each other concerning everything, how long would it be before we col- 
lapse from hypertension? 

Can methods become foolproof? Contrary to methodization fetishism, 
it is well known that bureaucracies will stop functioning if members 
strictly and merely follow the rules and procedures laid down. The 
proverbial example is work-to-rule as a form of industrial action. 

Chaos theory co-founder David Ruelle observes: ‘legislators and 
responsible officials should therefore face the possibility that their 
decisions, meant to produce a better equilibrium, will instead produce 
violent and unanticipated oscillations, with possibly disastrous effects’ 
(cited in Bauman, 2000: 136). Several years ago, a horrible accident 
occurred on a suburban highway. This was again blamed on ‘faulty’ 
design. In response, the railings were modified. In August 2006, a saloon 
car suspected of speeding slammed into the strengthened railings, which 
bounced the car back onto the road, as a result of which the petrol tank 
burst into flames, burning the motorist alive. In 1999, an American mother 
was so worried about safety that she had her child wear a bicycle helmet 
on a playground; the child broke his neck and died because the helmet 
was caught in a ladder (Howard, 2001: 66-7). These two incidents show, 
in exactly the way suggested by Ruelle’s application of chaos theory’s 
insights of unpredictable consequences to the social context, that 
rationalization can never eliminate the contingent. 

At this point, it should perhaps be noted that to regard a mishap as not 
reasonably foreseeable naturally involves judgement. Hence, with a few 
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exceptions (e.g. cases involving the demand for foolproof procedures), the 
illustrative cases cited in this article are subject to interpretation. That is 
unavoidable. Notwithstanding that, given the legitimacy of the category 
of the unpredictable, they should serve our purpose. 

We can now explain our use of the term fetishism. A fetish is an object 
believed to possess superhuman powers. On the other hand, in Capital, 
Marx speaks of commodity fetishism. This means that the categories of 
value and commodity (constituting both sides of the same coin) are 
embodiments of a specific form of social relations, namely, relations 
between independent producers producing for market exchange. The 
value of each commodity depends on the average social labour time 
required to produce it; the quantitative relations between the values of 
different commodities constitute their exchange values, which, measured 
against a monetary commodity (gold or silver), are manifested as market 
prices. Under different forms of social relations (such as self-sufficient 
producers or producers producing according to economic planning), the 
social labour congealed in products will not acquire the value form, 
hence value and its derivatives will not exist, and products will not 
become commodities. However, in post-classical economics and lay con- 
sciousness, value and its derivatives and commodity have become dis- 
sociated from social relations (which are now hidden from view), and 
reified into, so to speak, eternal natural entities endowed with intrinsic 
(i.e. non-socially originated) attributes. The term fetishism is used here in 
the dual lay and Marxist senses. Rationality represents human effort to 
deal with issues and problems arising in social life, hence it has limits 
co-extensive with the limits of being human. Since there are various lim- 
its to being human (the need to adopt ‘natural attitude’ assumptions, 
etc.), perfect rationalization in the forms of absolute predictability— 
preventability and foolproof methodization is unattainable. The beliefs 
in absolute predictability-preventability and foolproof methodization, 
however, precisely reify formal, instrumental rationality into something 
dissociated from its social origins as fallible human effort, possessing 
intrinsic superhuman (hence infallible) powers that can guarantee the 
attainment of absolute control of the accidental. This is why these beliefs 
are fetishistic in our dual sense, constituting the fetishization of the 
modernist mentality. 


Understanding Contemporary Modernity: 
The Culture of Blame and Giddens’, 
Beck’s and Bauman’s Theories 


It is unnecessary to adopt the New Right blame-the-victim position to see 
that individual responsibility is considerably diminished in the liability 
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revolution-litigation explosion. The culture of blame is apparently pro- 
ducing something similar. If there are daredevils who fantasize being 
racing drivers, blaming ‘faulty’ design will not eliminate horrific crashes. 
After the 2006 marathon, organizers looked into how things might be 
improved. There were proposals to screen intended participants on the 
basis of previous experience and a medical clean bill of health, which 
were eventually dropped, unsurprisingly drawing criticism. The interest- 
ing point about the criticism is its implicit demand to shift the responsibil- 
ity of assessing an individual’s suitability to participate from the 
participants to the organizers. 

Nowadays, governments have to launch campaigns to remind people 
of the importance of regular physical exercise, balanced diet and sufficient 
sleep. Neoliberalism emphasizes individual responsibility; ironically, 
partly as an unintended consequence of its programme, individual 
responsibility has given way to blaming others. 

This has implications for understanding contemporary modernity 
vis-a-vis the theories concerning/of contemporary modernity and the 
corresponding theses of reflexive individualization of Giddens (high 
modernity), Beck (second or reflexive modernization) and Bauman (post- 
modernity, later christened liquid modernity). 

According to Giddens (1990: 38-43, 124-35), modernity is underpinned 
by ‘wholesale reflexivity’ in that ‘social practices are constantly examined 
and reformed in the light of incoming information about those very 
practices’; it is ‘a world ... where . . . nothing is certain. ... No knowledge 
is knowledge in the “old” sense, where “to know” is to be certain.’ This 
certainty-rejecting reflexivity is present among the lay population 
generally. Further, in today’s “high consequence global risk’ environment, 
there is a generalized ‘awareness of the limits of expertise’, a generalized 
‘belief that much that goes on . . . is outside anyone’s control’, and hence 
an understanding that there are ‘no “others” who could be held 
responsible, attacked, or blamed’. Correspondingly, self-identity has 
become a ‘reflexive project’, in which one’s chosen ‘modes of acting’ 
constitute a ‘narrative’ for which no one else but the individual is 
responsible (Giddens, 1991: 81). 

Beck (1992: 33, 87-90, 100, 169; 1994: 12) similarly argues that in ‘risk 
society’ expertise is ‘followed with mistrust’, that there is ‘a general lack 
of responsibility’, and that there is ‘a rethinking and a new way of acting 
[that] accepts and affirms the ambivalence’. Correspondingly, there is a 
“social surge of indtvidualization’ and an ‘individualization of social risks’; 
biography is ‘acquiring a reflexive project’ in which ‘one has to choose 
and change one’s social identity as well as take the risks in doing so’. 

Bauman (1991: 16) rightty observes that ‘under-determination/ambivalence/ 
contingency [is] a lasting human condition’. But, according to him, it is only 
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in postmodernity that people realize this, and hence that they ‘are bound 
to live with contingency (aware of contingency, face to face with contin- 
gency). ... Under the postmodern condition grievances . . . translate into 
self-reflexivity of the agents . . . the resumption by agents of moral respon- 
sibility . . . autonomy turns into the defining trait of postmodern agents’ 
(Bauman, 1992: xxi, 197, 202). Further, reaffirming that in liquid moder- 
nity, ‘being an individual de jure means having no one to blame for one’s 
own misery’, Bauman (2000: 38, 59) remarks that liquid modernity is ‘the 
exact opposite of what Max Weber anticipated and confidently predicted 
when he selected bureaucracy ... triumph of “instrumental rationality” . 
: the means. . 

“Thus, Giddens, Beck and ‘Bauman all argue that self-responsibility is the 
hallmark of today’s reflexive individuals, and that there is a generalized 
awareness of uncertainty in social life. If, however, our analysis is correct, 
it is then clear that not only does the modernist mentality in Weber’s 
sense of formal, instrumental rationality remain considerably entrenched, 
it has since the mid-1990s been, so to speak, fully actualized in the form of 
the two fetishisms. Contrary to Giddens, Bauman and Beck, in the culture 
of blame, uncertainty is rejected, and individual responsibility decidedly 
takes a backseat. Whereas no claim is intended to cast doubt on their 
theories generally, it seems that at the very least, understanding 
contemporary modernity as being characterized by multiple and 
multidirectional tendencies may provide a more balanced perspective. 


Concluding Remarks: The Culture of Blame, 
Discourse and Values 


The British Medical Journal's editorial decision would probably baffle 
many people. Be that as it may, the various kinds of knee-jerk responses 
to public mishaps (ritualistically alleging faulty design in road accidents, 
etc.) show how entrenched the ruling out of the accidental has become. 
We conclude this article by briefly commenting on this entrenchedness. 

The culture of blame is a practice that manifests an underpinning 
mentalistic disposition to rule out the accidental arising from the modernist 
mentality’s fetishization. Neither the practice nor the disposition is an open 
discourse. The practice does not proclaim itself (nobody who honestly 
blames thinks she or he is doing so because the blamed party is believed 
to be rightly responsible); with the BMJ’s unique exception, the disposition 
is unstated because unconscious. Actually, it is perfectly possible to 
verbally (and honestly) accept the possibility of accidents in the abstract 
(after all, this accords with common sense), but to dispositionally rule 
them out in practice in discursive silence. 
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Further, blaming is cast in the name of such discourses as public 
accountability and individuals’ right to due care that, among other 
factors, constitute the culture of blame’s conditions of emergence. With 
1960s legal reformers and consumer advocates, and neoliberal social 
policy having won the discursive battles concerned, these discourses are 
hegemonic today. Critiquing the ruling out of the accidental does not, of 
course, involve any challenging of the principles represented by these 
discourses. For instance, an individual can be held accountable for mak- 
ing a human error (in the general sense, not in our narrow sense defined 
earlier) thereby causing an accident, without the accident being seen as 
predictable-preventable. Or an accident might have occurred for which 
nobody need be held accountable and blamed. 

However, scalp-claiming constitutes the visible proof of upholding public 
accountability; this is especially true of media practices given the media’s 
previously mentioned features. On the other hand, the often bewildering 
outcome of the liability revolution shows that principles such as duty of 
care know no in-built logical limits to which they can be pushed. Douglas 
(1992: 30) remarks that ‘Anyone who insists that there is a high degree of 
uncertainty is taken to be opting out of responsibility’. Undoubtedly, claim- 
ing unpredictability-umpreventability can sometimes constitute an excuse 
to deny responsibility. However, given the quest for visible proof of 
upholding public accountability and the logical openness in which the 
duty-of-care principle can be pushed to peanut-butter-case-like extremes, 
Douglas’s point implies that any questioning of blaming and its ruling out 
of the accidental gets categorically disposed of as constituting a challenge to 
the above hegemonic discourses, without the need for either the practice or 
the disposition to discursively respond to the questioning, since they are 
respectively unproclaimed and unstated. In the light of this complex situa- 
tion, the disposition’s entrenchedness becomes comprehensible. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that in providing a social-theoretic 
analysis, this article by the same token provides a critique of the culture of 
blame and its underpinning disposition. This critique is theoretical, and 
not moralistic (in the general sense of the term), in nature; further, it does 
not entail any specific value choice concerning the culture of blame. There 
would be no contradiction to agree with this article’s analysis, but believe 
that the culture is a price worth paying in return for a vigorous public 
sphere. Whether or not that is true and whether or not the price is limited 
to the issue of the public sphere (cf. the stripping of playground equip- 
ment) are beyond our present scope. It should likewise be clear that our 
analysis in no way constitutes a political defence of authority” against 
criticism or a denial of the usefulness of mishap post-mortems; what it 
does, as a social-theoretic thesis, is to point out that much critique and 
many post-mortems fall too easily into fetishism’s pitfall. 
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Notes 


I am grateful to the reviewers for their constructrve comments; the usual caveat 
applies. 


1. Namely, The Guardian, The Independent, The Observer, The Times, The Financial 
Times, Daily Mail, Daily Express, Daily Telegraph, New Statesman, The Mirror, The 
Sun, The Scotsman and The Herald. 

2 For example, some blaming may not be of the kind analysed here. 

3. By ‘danger’, Douglas refers to both misfortune already occurred and the threat 
of misfortune. 

4. For mstance, in several cases of hygiene officers enforcing laws against illegal street 
vending in which fleeing vendors unfortunately suffered injury or death in one 
case, bystanders were reported as accusing the officers of being ‘cold-blooded’. 

5. Green speaks of rationalist cosmology (in the sense of scientific rationality) 
instead. We employ the term rationality with reference to its Weberian sense. 
Where scientific rationality is meant it is referred to as such. 

6. Certainly, the mythologizing of risk management has much to do with 
Weberian professionalizing tactics and Poucauldian power—knowledge strategy, 
but without the modernist mentality's hold on public consciousnese, it is 
unlikely to succeed so well. 

7. These two fetishisms should not be conflated with Weber’s irrationalities of 
rationality. 

8. Hollway and Jefferson (1997) utilize this psychoanalytic thesis to analyse the 
contemporary fear of crime analogous to our argument. 

9. As noted and worth repeating, blame targets are not limited to senior 
government officials, but include humble teachers and so on. 
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abstract: Women in South Asia have a biologically abnormal chance of mortality 
from conception until their mid-thirties. This phenomenon (known as ‘missing 
women’) is related to son preference and daughter devaluation, which manifests 
itself in sex-selective abortions and gender-biased allocations of healthcare and 
nutrition. This article examines putative underlying determinants of the missing 
women phenomenon in South Asia (primarily India, but touching upon Pakistan 
and Bangladesh) and determines which of them are operative. It is found that 
these underlying determinants persist in migrant communities in the UK, though 
there is evidence that they find expresaion in different ways. The article presents 
an agenda for researching the phenomenon of missing women in the UK and sug- 
gests ways in which it might be eliminated. 


keywords: daughter devaluation + migration + missing women + sex-selective 
abortion + son preference 


Introduction 


South Asian women have a biologically abnormal chance of mortality 
from conception until their early thirties. We argue that such excess mor- 
tality or ‘missing women’, as the phenomenon is called, is caused by 
daughter devaluation, which in conjunction with other factors generates a 
desire to consciously intervene to prevent female birth and survival. The 
purpose of the research is twofold: to propose explanations of excess 
female mortality in South Asia and to use the proposed explanations to 
examine how the phenomenon of missing women might manifest itself in 
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South Asian communities in the UK. The importance of the research lies in 
the fact that while there is a large body of work that examines aspects of 
gender-based violence among migrant communities in the UK, there has, 
to date, been no work done that frames violence against minority women 
by utilizing the framework of the missing women phenomenon explicitly. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. In the second sec- 
tion, we present the role that daughter devaluation and the related cultural 
context plays in producing the phenomenon of missing women in South 
Asia. In the third section, we present and examine a number of underlying 
‘cultural’ determinants of the preference against daughters and in favour 
of sons (religion, kinship structures, education, employment and the prac- 
tice of dowry) that have been proposed by scholars to explain the phenom- 
enon of missing women. In the fourth section, we investigate whether or 
not the fertility patterns of the South Asian immigrant population persist 
following migration to the UK and whether, and if so how, these fertility 
patterns are generating a problem of missing women in the UK. The fifth 
section concludes and presents an agenda for further research. 


Sex Ratlos In South Asla: Understanding 
Son Preference, Daughter Devaluation 
and Missing Women 


In most countries, female mortality rates are lower than those of males 
throughout the life cycle (Hill and Upchurch, 1995). This phenomenon 
can be attributed to males being more susceptible to disease and having 
poorer and riskier health habits (Waldron, 1986). Many factors influence 
the biological sex ratio, such as race, timing of conception, whether the 
mother smokes, whether pregnancy occurred during a war, hormonal 
factors and the incidence of hepatitis B (Jha et al., 2006; Oster, 2005; 
Sieff et al, 1990). These factors tend to cancel each other out overall and 
the biological norm for the natural male-female ratio at birth is 0.952. 
(Jha et al., 2006). 

However, in certain parts of the developing world, sex ratios at birth 
are considerably skewed in favour of men. This skewed ratio, when com- 
bined with greater male survival rates throughout the life cycle, typifies 
the concept of ‘missing women’, a concept that highlights the female 
‘deficit’ in the sex ratios of some countries, such as India and China. Sen’s 
(1992) analysis suggests that this deficit of females can be attributed 
directly to human interventions, such as sex-selective abortions, the gender- 
biased allocation of resources in infancy and childhood and the influence 
of gender-iniquitous social relations throughout the female life cycle. 
Global estimates of missing women range from 60 to 101 million for the 
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mid-1990s, the highest share being in Afghanistan, where the percentage 
of missing women is 9.3 percent (Klasen and Wink, 2003: 8). In South 
Asia, there are 40 million missing women in India, 3.8 million in Bangladesh 
and 4.9 million in Pakistan. To illustrate the extent of the phenomenon of 
missing women, note that the total estimated figures for missing women 
are larger than the combined death tolls of both world wars (Klasen and 
Wink, 2003: 264). 

The missing women phenomenon, or the disadvantage of females with 
respect to survival that gives rise to the phenomenon, has received con- 
siderable academic attention. Research has linked this phenomenon to a 
preference for sons rather than daughters. However, a preference for sons 
simpliciter cannot explain the discrepancy between the actual and natural 
male to female ratios. A desire to produce more sons is evident in most 
parts of the world and while it may lead to higher fecundity, it does not 
change the natural gender balance of the population. It cannot be inferred 
from such a preference that gender discrimination or wider patriarchal 
norms are manifestations of it. Such a preference can, for example, also be 
observed in the US, where, irrespective of ethnicity, parents with sons are 
less likely to get divorced and single mothers are more likely to marry the 
biological father if the relationship produces a son (Abrevaya, 2005: 2). 
Although Hank and Kohler’s (2002) research in Germany shows a modest 
preference for having a boy as the first child, they hold that this is not 
indicative of a behaviourally relevant gender preference. 

Son preference alone cannot explain missing women, because, as 
shown earlier, it is a global phenomenon, yet is not universally accompa- 
nied by a skewed sex ratio. Son preference can explain missing women 
only when it exists alongside two further factors: daughter devaluation 
and a desire to intervene to avoid having daughters. There is evidence 
that both of these additional factors are present in South Asia. A high level 
of son preference in countries that have a low level of fertility has resulted 
in skewed sex ratios at birth; when families have access to methods of 
identifying the sex of the foetus, they are often also able to carry out sex- 
selective abortions in order to avoid having daughters (Park and Cho, 
1995). When sex-selective abortions are not carried out, the devaluation of 
daughters often results in female children receiving treatment from their 
family that negatively impacts on their likelihood of survival. Studies 
have shown that such devaluation manifests itself in differences, in favour 
of boys, in the treatment of sick children (BDHS, 2004), in breastfeeding 
periods (Mutharayappa et al., 1997) and in immunization patterns 
(Arnold et al., 1998). Miller (1981: 25) states that ‘the problem is that son 
preference is so strong in some areas of India and amongst some classes 
that daughters must suffer in order that a family’s personal and culturally 
mandated needs are fulfilled’. 
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Hence, it will be evident that if the phenomenon of missing women is 
to be explained, the practice of daughter devaluation must be explained. 
Further, it must be explained why, given daughter devaluation, further, 
active steps are taken to avoid having daughters by ordering sex-selec- 
tive abortions, allowing them to die by systematically neglecting them 
and, in extreme cases, actually murdering them. In the next section, we 
offer five putative causal explanations for the existence of daughter 
devaluation in parts of South Asia. These putative proximate causes are, 
we argue, based on the net value (both economic and cultural) of boys, 
which is taken to outweigh that of raising a daughter. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to establish why, given daughter devaluation, parents will take active 
steps to avoid having daughters. Studies that are based on interviews 
with parents, for example, are unlikely to yield unbiased results because 
it is likely that parents who avoid having daughters will not wish to 
answer truthfully. Hence, any reasons that are given for the move from 
daughter devaluation to the active avoidance of having daughters will be 
speculative and must derive their credence from their coherence with the 
surrounding cultural matrix. We believe that given the cultural milieu, 
the conviction that daughters are dispensable makes it not only desirable, 
but permissible to intervene in order to discourage female births and 
survival. Such a choice is satisfied by sex-selective abortions, neglect and 
discrimination throughout the female life cycle, or, in extreme cases, 
physical violence and murder. Consequently, such neglect and sex-selec- 
tive abortions lead to excessive female mortality and result in the missing 
women phenomenon. 


The Cultures of Excessive Female Mortallty: 
Explalning Daughter Devaluation 


Much of the existing research on daughter devaluation has connected this 
to son preference vis-a-vis female mortality and female survival disadvan- 
tage, and to the lower socioreligious value of women relative to men. These 
factors appear to be endemic features of the societies in which the phenom- 
enon of missing women occurs (Foster and Rosenzweig, 2001). Our aim is 
to examine the social and cultural origins of daughter devaluation and then 
demonstrate that daughter devaluation is a causal factor in excessive 
female mortality, which results in the missing women phenomenon. 


Kinship 

South Asian kinship patterns place a cultural burden on households that 
induces them to avoid having daughters; this burden serves as an incen- 
tive to hasten female mortality between conception and marriage. 
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and Deshpande, 1998) because the expected returns on human and capital 
investment are lower for females, than for males, due to wage discrimina- 
tion (Neetha, 2002). Since male children are more likely to engage in 
(better) paid wage labour later in life, thereby benefiting the natal house- 
hold, they are allocated a larger share of familial resources (Rosenzweig 
and Schultz, 1982). Cain’s (Cain, 1982; Cain et al., 1979) work in rural 
Bangladesh suggests that, in a sociocultural environment that restricts the 
economic activities of women and consciously eliminates or limits oppor- 
tunities for their employment, ‘the best risk insurance for women . . . is to 
produce sons, as many and as soon as possible’ (Cain et al., 1979: 433). 
Similarly, in rural north India, a certain amount of sharam (shame) is 
attached to depending economically on daughters; women’s employment 
is usually seen as a last resort, accepted only in the absence of sons (Jeffery 
and Jeffery, 1996). Thus, women’s historical lack of participation in the 
labour force gives them less bargaining power with respect to their own 
fertility and the survival of their children. It should also be noted that 
Sagar’s (2007) work suggests that there is a significant link between eco- 
nomic status, daughter devaluation and dowry. However, she also argues 
that daughters are devalued for both economic and non-economic rea- 
sons. Sagar (2007) claims that the problem cuts across class, caste, reli- 
gious and cultural lines throughout India: ‘it is rooted in our very culture 
and social, economic and political processes’ (Sagar, 2007: 198). 
Theoretically, then, greater participation in the labour force would 
increase women’s value to the household, which would, in turn, result in 
greater investments in female children, in spite of a cultural preference for 
sons (Rosenzweig and Schultz, 1982). However, as a result of the eco- 
nomic growth that occurred in South Asia in the 1980s-1990s, and the rise 
in female participation in the labour force (Srinivasan and Lee, 2004), 
many South Asian families now expect that female children will later 
engage in paid labour outside the household and, thus, bring in more 
capital. This has led to an increased chance of survival for female children. 
Data from India, in particular, show that, when women work, sex ratios 
are more favourable for females (Kishor, 1993). Kishor has argued that 
women’s economic participation increases the survival of girls by ‘chang- 
ing women’s perceptions of self worth and the worth of their female 
children’ (Kishor, 1993: 262) and that such behavioural changes account 
for favourable female mortality rates in those Indian areas where women 
are most cut off (financially and emotionally) from their natal families. 
However, the issue remains that when most rural South Asian women 
contribute to the labour force, their contributions are undervalued, which 
serves to further entrench the devaluation of daughters. In Bangladesh, in 
the weaving and apparel industries for instance, where the female to male 
ratio is roughly 2:1, women’s salaries are 22-30 percent less than those of 
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their male colleagues (ADB, 2001). Therefore, the relationship between 
female employment and daughter devaluation is not simple; bringing 
more women into the labour force will only combat one element of the 
problem. 


Education 

It has been argued that education has a significant effect in reducing 
mortality rates for both sexes. Infant mortality is significantly lower for 
literate mothers in South Asia (Klasen and Wink, 2002). Higher levels of 
maternal education are associated with decreased gender differentials in 
child mortality (Bourne and Walker, 1991). Bourne and Walker (1991) 
suggest that higher levels of education for women lead to higher levels 
of autonomy for women; increased autonomy, in turn, leads women to 
think more critically about their daughters and treat them in the same 
way as sons. 

The claim that gender differentials in child mortality fall as the level of 
maternal education increases can be contested on two grounds. First, 
while maternal education may help women to plan when to have chil- 
dren, and how many to have, through a greater knowledge of contracep- 
tive techniques (Das Gupta, 1995), in the context of a cultural preference 
for sons, maternal education may simply provide women with more 
knowledge about sex-selection technologies, increasing their likelihood of 
using sex-selective abortion to ensure the desired number of sons. Second, 
Chowdhury (1994) found that, in Bangladesh, the preference for sons is 80 
strong that even education above primary level cannot counteract its 
effect on fertility decisions. 

While education is generally positively correlated with lower rates of 
child mortality and more control over reproductive behaviour (Cain, 
1982), a rise in female literacy in post-1990 South Asia has not been accom- 
panied, in all parts of the region, by elimination of the missing women 
phenomenon; sex ratios are, in fact, increasingly biased in favour of 
males. While the level of the mother’s education has a positive and sig- 
nificant impact on the likelihood of children receiving medication and 
treatment of various kinds (Kravdal, 2004), girls continue to be brought to 
health facilities in more advanced stages of illness than boys, and less 
money is spent on medicine for them (Chatterjee, 1990). Consider also 
that while literacy rates rose in Indian Punjab from 50.51 percent in 1991 
to 63.55 percent in 2001, the sex ratio dropped from 882 females to 1000 
males to 874 females. 

Excessive female mortality has increased despite recent increases in 
female education in South Asia, indicating that the connection between 
women’s educational status and discrimination against girls is either 
minimal or significantly influenced by other factors. 
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employment and healthcare in the UK mean that female children and adult 
women are more likely to survive. On the other hand, migration may also 
bring about more stringent regulation of women’s lives, particularly bearing 
in mind that women are the signifiers of their collective’s cultural bounda- 
ries (Yuval-Davis and Anthias, 1989); established cultural practices may 
continue to thrive in immigrant communities, even if they are in opposition 
to the host country’s societal norms and values. 

Khanum’s (2001) study of Bangladeshi women in Manchester docu- 
mented how the image of women as self-sacrificing and obedient encour- 
ages them to ‘endure physical as well as psychological stress and to 
depend upon the household head’s decision regarding treatment’ (Khanum, 
2001: 289). In a report commissioned by the UK Department for Work and 
Pensions (2007), researchers found that, although young Pakistani and 

i women desired to have careers, older generations in the family 
pressured them to have children soon after marriage; a small number of 
respondents indicated that attitudes towards childbearing, migration not- 
withstanding, were not changing. Similarly, American and Canadian thera- 
pists and counsellors who work with South Asian women have found that 
there is widespread pressure to produce male progeny within these com- 
munities (Sachs, 2001). South Asian activists in these communities fear that 
the preference for sons may exacerbate violence against women who fail to 
conceive boys, in addition to perpetuating sex-selective pre-conception and 
prenatal decisions in favour of male children. 

Khanum’s (2001) study, and the results of the Department for Work and 
Pensions research, suggests that Indian families in the UK have retained 
both a traditional cooperative attitude towards the allocation of family 
resources and also a traditional hierarchical family structure. This family 
structure usually revolves around an elderly patriarch and an emphasis 
on male domination over women, especially with reference to decisions 
about (arranged) marriages and education (Gill, 2004). A recent confer- 
ence on ‘honour’-based violence in the UK has shown that the patriarchal 
norms in South Asian communities have remained unchanged by migra- 
tion (MPS, 2005). 

Sociological evidence also points to a continued preference for sons 
among migrant communities: rituals that celebrate the birth and critical 
phases of a child’s life are more elaborate and joyous in the case of sons 
(Purewal, 2003). This combination of factors indicates that daughter 
devaluation has been replicated in the UK by South Asian communities. 

Data on ethnicity are not routinely collected when births are registered 
in the UK. Although data on the mother’s country of birth provides a 
rough proxy for ethnicity, studies employing this proxy will underestimate 
of the number of births to ethnic minority women (because a large number 
of such births will be to second- and possibly third-generation mothers), 
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thus decreasing the reliability of findings. According to data from the 2001 
census, 46 percent of non-‘British Caucasian’ women were born in the UK; 
60 percent of Indian respondents were born in the UK and 48 percent of 
Bangladeshi respondents. Using these figures as a rough proxy for ethnic- 
ity, we find a striking relationship between ethnicity and child sex ratio; 
the male to female ratio for mothers born in India increased from 1.04:1 in 
19834 to 1.08:1 in 1999-2001. The UK average has remained unchanged 
at 1.05 (Bakeo, 2004: 27). 

Given that there are no ethnicity-disaggregated data per se in the UK, 
sex ratios (from peak periods of migration to the UK) of countries of ori- 
gin can be used to shed light on whether South Asian fertility patterns are 
replicated in migrant communities. For example, the following adverse 
male to female ratios were observable: 1.14:1 in Pakistan in 1972; 1.10:1 in 
Bangladesh in 1951; and 1.15:1 in Sri Lanka in 1951. In 2001, census statis- 
tics in the UK showed that the largest imbalance in the male to female sex 
ratio occurred in the Asian (Chinese included) population, which com- 
prised 45 percent women compared to 55 percent women in other ethnic 
groups (National Statistics, 2001). While these statistics do not specifically 
address immigrant fertility, they do suggest a bias towards son preference 
and daughter devaluation. 

Ethnicity-disaggregated fertility data from a range of other countries 
indicate that South Asian fertility patterns are replicated in migrant com- 
munities in other countries; is it likely that a similar pattern exists in the 
UK, though data are not available to test this hypothesis directly. In 
Australia, Shavazi and McDonald (2000) present compelling evidence 
that immigrants adapt to mimic the fertility patterns and behaviour of the 
population as a whole. Canadian government research that measured the 
fertility behaviour of newly immigrated women “supports the hypothesis 
of the integration of these women into Canadian society insofar as fertility 
is an indicator of integration, since their fertility tends increasingly to 
resemble and converge with that of Canadianborn women the longer 
they reside in Canada’ (Statistics Canada, 2002: 149). However, in 2006, a 
cover story in the Western Standard newspaper reported that, while statis- 
tics from the Canadian census support the claim that, in the long run, 
immigrant women’s fertility converges with that of Canadian-born 
women, further extrapolation from the statistics shows a massive diver- 
gence in the sex ratios in some parts of Canada. For example, in 2001, in 
the Sikh-dominated areas of Brampton, the birth sex ratio was 109 boys to 
every 100 girls (Mrozek, 2006). Similarly, in North Etobicoke, another area 
with a large Indian population, the birth sex ratio of boys to girls was 110 
to 100. In these areas, 47.9 percent and 41.2 percent, respectively, of the 
population is South Asian (Mrozek, 2006). The Canadian birth sex ratio is 
104 girls per 100 boys (Statistics Canada, 2001). 
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UK for some time, it is unlikely that sex-selective abortions will be out- 
lawed in the near future. The 1967 UK Abortion Act permits sex-selective 
abortions only for medical reasons, and in 2005, the House of Commons 
Science and Technology Committee found no adequate justification for 
prohibiting the use of sex selection to ensure an equal number of male and 
female children in families (family balancing). Although the government 
declared, in 2005, that there were no plans to change the law, as a pallia- 
tive measure the issue was opened up to public consultation and discus- 
sion (Herrissone-Kelly, 2006). 

It is debatable whether legislation alone can prevent sex-selective abor- 
tion. India’s legislation includes measures to prohibit violence against 
women and sex-selective abortion. For example, the Medical Termination 
of Pregnancy Act 1971 and the Pre-Natal Diagnostic Techniques (Regulation 
and Prevention of Misuse) Act 1994 deal with the problem of selective 
foeticide and infanticide. Yet, despite legislative prohibitions on dowry, 
child marriage, violence against women, sex-selective abortion and infan- 
ticide, these practices continue unabated. In India, the Pre-Conception and 
Pre-Natal Diagnostic Techniques Act (PCPNDT), which makes prenatal 
diagnostic tests legally permissible only for high-risk pregnancies, or for 
the purpose of detecting genetic abnormalities, has failed in combating 
sex-selective abortions in as much as ‘medical practitioners and abortion 
seekers are strategically avoiding the law’ (Thomas, 2007) to carry on with 
the practice. Tests results in India are often given orally; enforcement agen- 
cies face an uphill task in initiating interventions under the law. There have 
only been a handful of convictions since the law was revised in 2003; it has 
proven to be largely ineffective. 

Goodkind (1996) suggests that tightening legislation to reduce sex- 
selective abortion is likely to lead to the birth of unwanted girl children 
and to an increase in postnatal sex discrimination and ‘honour’-based 
violence; this would amount to a return to the traditional values and cul- 
tural norms that induce South Asians to prefer sons to daughters. Given 
the evidence, it is possible that, after ascertaining the sex of a foetus, less 
care is given to mothers carrying a female foetus by South Asian hus- 
bands, families and other members of the community; if this is the case, 
then although low birth weight is usually attributable to premature birth, 
low birth weight in female babies born to South Asians may need to be 
investigated further. Consider that between 1983-6 and 1999-2001, the 
proportion of low birth-weight babies increased significantly for mothers 
born in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, while it declined significantly for 
mothers born in East Africa (Bakeo, 2004: 28). Given that gender-specific 
research on migration remains inadequate (Lingam, 1998), government 
bodies should work together to ensure that data on abortions and male to 
female birth ratios are gathered and made available to researchers. 
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The lack of political will to address patriarchal attitudes related to 
daughter devaluation, or the broader issue of implementing gender 
equality laws, has meant that women cannot access the rights provided 
by the law. Despite competent formulation, and sustained efforts at 
improved implementation, these laws have failed to achieve their sub- 
stantive goals. Future attempts to reduce sex selection need to include: 
strict enforcement of existing legislation; an emphasis on ensuring equal 
rights for women; and increased public awareness about the dangers of 
daughter devaluation and gender imbalance. 

A related problem concerns the extent to which state interventions can 
eliminate the problem of missing women. In 2007, the Indian government 
proposed a ‘cradle baby scheme’ under the ‘Integrated Child Protection 
Scheme’. Under this scheme, each district in the country would have ‘cra- 
dle baby reception centres’, which would be run from the premises of 
centralized state adoption agencies. The primary objective of these centres 
would be to ‘rescue the girl child and look after her till she is given in 
adoption’ (Press Information Bureau, 2007). Such strategies that do not 
address the underlying determinants of daughter devaluation will only 
serve as a palliative, rather than ameliorative, endeavour; they will not 
lead to the eradication of the missing women phenomenon in the long 
term. For instance, the cradle baby scheme does not address the funda- 
mental question: why are girl children being abandoned and left to die? 

It is likely that any complete solution to the problem of missing women 
will involve addressing the underlying determinants of the phenomenon, 
especially daughter devaluation. Removing inequalities between men 
and women with respect to education, health, nutrition and employment, 
as well as addressing issues of dowry, will be necessary before the phe- 
nomenon of missing women can be eliminated. These inequalities can 
only be removed by improving the cultural status of women in South Asia 
and the UK. 
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abstract: People who see themselves as and feel citizens of the world are often 
regarded as cosmopolitans. Sociology further distinguishes cosmopolitans by a set 
of particular orientations to the greater world. According to major normative 
claims of cosmopolitan theory, cosmopolitans hold attitudes and beliefs recogniz- 
ing diversity. They are also expected to be more open-minded, self-critical and 
future-oriented. Using data from the European Values Study (EVS), the article dis- 
cusses the possibilities to operationalize two measurement approaches to cosmo- 
politanism. The first one, termed the ‘identity approach’, is based on self-views as 
a world citizen and feelings of belonging. The second, labelled ‘cosmopolitan ori- 
entation’, relates to particular attitudes towards difference. Analyses show that 
EVS data on the ‘identity approach’ are problematic. In a comparative cross- 
national study covering 31 European countries, it is found that individual-level 
characteristics (gender, age, social class, citizenship, etc.) and structural conditions 
(GDP, sociopolitical regime) impact on the objective measurement of ‘cosmopolitan 
orientation’. The results of a multilevel regression on this measure support the 
usefulness of approaching cosmopolitanism from a more ‘objective’ point of view. 


keywords: cosmopolitanism + Europe + European Values Study + identity 
+ multilevel analysis 


Introduction 


For a number of commentators, cosmopolitanism is associated with glo- 
balization (e.g. Beck, 2002, 2006; Beck and Sznaider, 2006; Featherstone, 
2002; Held, 2000; Olofsson and Ohman, 2007; Roudemetof, 2005). Indebted 
to globalization studies, an emerging body of theory on cosmopolitanism 
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proposes new explanations for contemporary social conditions in a glo- 
balized world. Because today’s societies are characterized by controver- 
sial but global phenomena such as transnationalism, new waves of 
nationalisms, terrorism and climate change, a cosmopolitan blueprint of 
society offers, according to these commentators, a golden opportunity to 
adapt to this ‘new world’. 

Whereas pertinent sociological studies in the 20th century explored the 
impact of the ‘wider world’ mainly by investigating mass media, mobility 
and migration (see Albrow et al., 1997), a new strand of thought has 
recently developed a plurality of notions of cosmopolitanism (e.g. Delanty, 
2006; Pollock et al, 2000; Roudemetof, 2005; Szerszynski and Urry, 2002; 
Tomlinson, 1999). There are ‘thick’ and ‘thin’ cosmopolitanisms, ‘rooted’ 
cosmopolitanism, ‘banal’ cosmopolitanism, ‘universal’ cosmopolitanism, 
‘glocalized’ cosmopolitanism, ‘realistic’ cosmopolitanism as well as cos- 
mopolitan nationalism and patriotism. Vertovec and Cohen (2002) call 
attention to five main views on cosmopolitanism according to more spe- 
cific meanings: cosmopolitanism is regarded as a sociocultural condition, 
a philosophy, a multifaceted political project, attitudes and, finally, com- 
petences. In all of these notions, cosmopolitanism refers to world- 
openness, global awareness, loyalty to human kind and recognition of the 
other. Despite a relatively clearly conceptualized theory of cosmopolitan- 
ism, empirical research is only slowly becoming involved. The most strik- 
ing example is Olofsson and Ohman’s (2007) contribution in which they 
test Roudemetof's (2005) operationalization of cosmopolitanism. 

This article aims to contribute to empirical research on cosmopolitan- 
ism. It operationalizes core ideas of cosmopolitan theory and attempts to 
empirically test some of its claims. In combining elements of various 
theoretical notions of cosmopolitanism, its multiple dimensions are cap- 
tured, including feelings of belonging and attitudes reflecting world- 
openness. In particular, we propose to distinguish between a more 
‘subjective’ approach towards cosmopolitanism based on affiliations, and 
a more ‘objective’ one grounded in relevant attitudes. We are especially 
interested in whether differences in cosmopolitanism are related to socio- 
economic characteristics such as gender, age, social class or citizenship. 
Finally, we investigate potential structural causes of degrees of cosmo- 
politanism across countries. 

In the next section, we elaborate on the different understandings of 
cosmopolitanism, followed by a discussion of potential operationaliza- 
tions of the concept. We then present our data (European Values Study 
1999/2000) and methods (hierarchical linear models), and in the section 
that follows, we describe and interpret the results of our analysis. The 
article ends with a set of conclusions relevant to future empirical research 
on cosmopolitanism. 
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Cosmopolitan Socleties and 
Cosmopolitan People 


Cosmopolitanism dates from Ancient Greece (Stoics) and Rome (Roman 
republicanism). The concept also has roots in Confucianism (Mencius, 
1970). In Kant’s Enlightenment, cosmopolitanism played a central role in 
Europe. Generally speaking, the concept has always been associated with 
an orientation to a larger community of people, regardless of their loca- 
tion. Merton arguably introduced the term to sociology to distinguish 
people who are ‘oriented significantly to the world outside’ (Merton, 1964 
[1949]: 393), whom he labelled ‘cosmopolitans’, from people with domi- 
nant local orientations (‘locals’). He also wrote that cosmopolitans further 
feel an integral part of the world. Thereby, he has already acknowledged 
the multidimensional character of cosmopolitanism reflected in identity 
(feeling part of the world, but also local) on the one hand, and objectively 
classifiable cosmopolitan orientations or attitudes on the other. 

More recent sociological studies in the 20th century associated cosmo- 
politanism with mobile people, embracing contrasts such as a jet-setting 
business elite and immigrants (see Albrow et al., 1997). The ‘global shift’, 
however, rendered cosmopolitan ideas applicable to a wider audience. In 
due course, this emerging literature has developed a wide range of notions 
of cosmopolitanism as expressed in a plethora of combinations with adjec- 
tives and/or nouns (e.g. Delanty, 2006; Pollock et al., 2000; Szerszynski and 
Urry, 2002). Of particular interest for our research is Vertovec and Cohen’s 
(2002) distinction between five broad understandings: cosmopolitanism as 
a sociocultural condition, as a philosophy, as a multifaceted political 
project, as an attitude and, finally, as competences. In the following para- 
graphs, we briefly summarize these different meanings. 

To begin with, if considered as condition, cosmopolitanism is conceived 
of as a set of social and cultural conditions borne by globalization in its 
broadest sense. Here, cosmopolitanism describes macro-structures of con- 
temporary societies (Beck and Grande, 2007; Szerszynski and Urry, 2006). 
The compression of time and space has led to new encounters between 
‘others’ and raised the consciousness of an interconnected global world, 
in which nation-state boundaries are becoming more permeable (Kwok 
Bun, 2003). Cosmopolitanism as ‘condition’ is thus also related to 
Roudemetof’s (2005) transnationalism as a new social reality ‘where peo- 
ple can choose either to develop an open, or cosmopolitan, attitude, or a 
closed, or local, attitude’ (Olofsson and Ohman, 2007: 879). 

The cosmopolitan is a citizen of the world. She or he feels an integral 
part of the world (Merton, 1964 [1949]; Nussbaum, 1996). This is the main 
bearing of cosmopolitanism as world view or philosophy according 
to Vertovec and Cohen’s (2002) second understanding. However, this 
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cosmopolitanism does not imply the negation of local (regional and 
national) affiliations and identities (e.g. Pollini, 2005). Rather, global and 
local elements of identity merge and become ‘glocalized’ (see Robertson, 
1992). This process further bears much resemblance to the ‘both/and 
logic’ of Beck (2006) in which the blunt differentiation in ‘similar’ and 
‘different’ (or ‘us’ and ‘them’) cannot describe contemporary boundaries 
of social reality anymore. Hollinger (2002) distinguishes this kind of cos- 
mopolitanism from universalism and pluralism by looking at the incorpo- 
ration of ‘diversity’. In his essay he claims that the idea of cosmopolitanism 
supports the building of new communities (instead of conserving old 
ones as pluralism does). In contrast to universalism, cosmopolitanism 
embeds local ties and the need for enclosure. This is often highlighted in 
essays on the connections between the local and the global (Hollinger, 
2002; Mazlish, 2005; Robertson, 1992). Hence, the argument is that cosmo- 
politanism cannot exist without localism (Beck, 2002). Whereas some 
authors promote the reconcilability with patriotism (for instance, Appiah, 
1996; Viroli, 1995), for others there are substantial reasons to see cosmo- 
politans as different from patriots because of their broader global scope 
(see Nash, 2003). As a philosophy, cosmopolitanism further supports the 
implementation of human rights as a common legal basis and thereby 
represents a political philosophy. Respect, tolerance and responsibility for 
the human community characterize cosmopolitanism in this moral sense. 

Political cosmopolitanism in Vertovec and Cohen’s (2002) third under- 
standing actually comprises two projects: international cooperation and 
multiple affiliations. The latter carries much resemblance to philosophical 
ideas about cosmopolitanism (see above). It legitimizes a plurality of 
solidarities, especially those beyond national borders. The former mean- 
ing impinges on new institutions (international and supranational, non- 
governmental and so forth) that challenge the power and sovereignty of 
nation-states (Held, 2000; Mann, 1997). In particular, the European Union 
has shaped a new, significant layer of governance in Europe beyond the 
nation-state (see Delanty, 2005) and is regarded as ‘the first international 
model which begins to resemble the cosmopolitan model’ (Archibugi, 
1998: 219). In this vein, Europe represents an instructive example for 
empirical research on political cosmopolitanism. 

The emergence of global civil society is considered another occurrence 
of political cosmopolitanism. New social movements challenge govern- 
mental actions on a broad range of policies such as environmental issues, 
sustainable development, development aid, employment and economic 
affairs. Moreover, voluntary associations develop and put forward their 
own political agenda on these issues of global scope. 

Fourth, cosmopolitanism is conceived of a set of attitudes towards 
a large number of issues stressing openness towards the world and 
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recognition of difference (Beck, 2002). A plurality of meanings has to be 
managed individually and the cosmopolitan is open to learning about 
different cultures, interacting and developing bonds with people of differ- 
ent backgrounds. A cosmopolitan disposition shapes specific and general 
attitudes about other people such as immigrants or refugees. It is aware 
of global problems and restructures orientations towards previously 
domestic issues (e.g. citizenship). This understanding is put to the fore- 
front in Roudemetof’s suggestion to operationalize cosmopolitanism with 
respect to the ‘degree of economic, cultural and institutional protection- 
ism’ (Roudemetof, 2005: 126). 

Vertovec and Cohen’s (2002) fifth and final notion conceives of cosmo- 
politanism as competences and practices. These concern specific behav- 
iours and skills of people enabling them to participate in different cultures, 
understand diverse social meanings and reflect upon their own cultural 
repertoires. Exposure to other cultures might not even be necessary or suf- 
ficient for the development of these skills (Kwok Bun, 2002), however it 
will most likely promote cosmopolitanism. What could be equally impor- 
tant is ‘open-ended interaction’ in the sense that people with different 
backgrounds engage with each other instead of merely consuming inter- 
national food, music, literature and news (see also Hiebert, 2002). 

To conclude, Vertovec and Cohen’s (2002) summary of meanings of cos- 
mopolitanism yields reasonable interpretations of a new social reality. Their 
understandings are well grounded in the literature on cosmopolitanism. 
We cannot, however, assume that the five perceptions incorporate all kinds 
of cosmopolitan phenomena, either in theoretical terms or in empirical 
ones. Specifically, it will be difficult to maintain this theoretical distinction 
in empirical research. For instance, some cosmopolitan practices might 
coincide with political cosmopolitanism, such as participation in activist 
groups. Cosmopolitan philosophy likely manifests itself in attitudes and 
behaviours of people. What all notions have in common is, however, that 
cosmopolitanism refers to greater world openness, global awareness, loy- 
alty to humankind, self-reflection and self-problematization. 

Following from this mainly normative literature, empirical research is 
confronted with a number of questions. How do individuals experience 
and react towards an increasingly transnational (Roudemetof) or cosmo- 
politan (Beck) world? Have people adjusted themselves to the new cir- 
cumstances? Answering these questions makes it necessary to think of 
empirical translations covering the multidimensional character of cosmo- 
politanism. So far we have shown that there are probably many ways to 
accomplish this task. In the following section we critically discuss alterna- 
tive ways to operationalize cosmopolitanism. Results of previous studies 
in this field using various measurements of cosmopolitanism are briefly 
addressed. We then aim to operationalize cosmopolitan theory and 
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provide empirical tests for some of the theoretical claims using data from 
the European Values Study. 


Measuring Cosmopolitanism and 
Its Determinants 


Roudemetof (2005) puts forward what appears to be the most sophisti- 
cated approach towards an operationalization of cosmopolitanism to 
date. He: 


. suggest[s] that operationalizing cosmopolitans and locals in terms of 
degree of attachment is in fact consistent with the fundamental premise of 


glocalization — the theoretical and empirical possibility that individuals might 

not be consistent in their advocacy of such ideals, but that they might be 

displaying different degrees of such attitudes, and that the structure of their 

attitudes might be influenced by a variety of other factors. (Roudemetof, 2005: 

123; emphasis in original) 

This bears much resemblance to Merton’s (1964 [1949]) definition of 
cosmopolitans feeling part of the world (including a relative detachment 
from locality compared to locals) and being oriented to the greater world. 
It follows that identity (attachment, belonging and so forth) plays a cen- 
tral role in Roudemetof’s definition: ‘cosmopolitans and locals occupy the 
opposite ends of a continuum consisting of various forms of attachment’ 
(Roudemetof, 2005: 124). Furthermore, the definition is related to Vertovec 
and Cohen’s (2002) cosmopolitan ‘condition’ as the new reality, in which 
particular attitudes develop. Identity is also relevant to the notions of 
cosmopolitanism as ‘world view’ and ‘multiple affiliations’, which shows 
that Vertovec and Cohen’s five notions might be difficult to separate in 
empirical research. 

We could label the emphasis on attachment the ‘subjective’ or ‘identity’ 
approach towards an operationalization of cosmopolitanism. Measures of 
attachment or feelings of belonging have been utilized to define cosmo- 
politans in many, mainly European, social surveys such as the 
Eurobarometer, the European Values Study (World Values Survey) and 
the International Social Survey Programme (ISSP). Norris (2000) has used 
these indicators from the World Values Survey in her analysis of ‘cosmo- 
politan citizens’. Similarly, Sinnott (2005) uses these indicators to deter- 
mine the development and status quo of supranational identity in a 
European cross-national perspective. 

Besides identity, however, Roudemetof (2005) puts forth the crucial role 
of attitudes in measuring cosmopolitanism. Cosmopolitans and locals 
hold different views towards a variety of issues, which ‘include attach- 
ment to locals, states or countries, local cultures and the national economy’ 
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(Roudemetof, 2005: 125). In particular, attitudes towards local culture and 
national economy include a large number of potential indicators to meas- 
ure cosmopolitanism. Roudemetof suggests using religion, language and 
other cultural characteristics as additional indicators. To measure the 
degree of protectionism, he refers to the argument that locals and cosmo- 
politans display different attitudes towards, among other things, interna- 
tional trade, international cooperation (intervention) and ethnocentrism 
(Roudemetof, 2005: 126). Here, the overlap with Vertovec and Cohen’s 
(2002) cosmopolitanism as ‘attitude’ is self-evident. Because these attitudes 
are objectively assessable as cosmopolitan, we could think of this as the 
more ‘objective’ or ‘orientation’ approach towards cosmopolitanism. 

Olofsson and Ohman (2007) test Roudemetof’s (2005) proposal with 
Swedish data from the ISSP 1995 and 2003 on national identity. They 
argue for a two-dimensional measure of cosmopolitanism, including two 
continuums. Their first dimension is called local-global' and comprises 
measures of solidarity with the home town, region and country. This is 
what we would call the ‘subjective’ or ‘identity’ approach. Their second 
dimension, ‘protectionism—openness’, uses questions about the attain- 
ment of citizenship and ethnic minorities’ customs to assess attitudes 
towards local culture and cultural protectionism. Furthermore, Olofsson 
and Ohman (2007) use two indicators to measure the degree of economic 
protectionism (limits on imports and restrictions to buying land applying 
only to foreigners). Clearly, this is a measurement approach based on 
attitudes and closely related to what we would call ‘cosmopolitan orienta- 
tion’. Their analysis results in a four-fold distinction of ‘local protection- 
ists’, ‘open globals’, ‘global protectionists’ and ‘open locals’ according to 
the two dimensions, where ‘locals’ clearly constitute the majority of 
approximately 75 percent of all respondents. 

Beyond these attempts to operationalize the concept of cosmopolitan- 
ism, Olofsson and Ohman (2007) also scrutinize the determinants of their 
two-dimensional picture of cosmopolitanism. However, in their descrip- 
tive analysis they find (rather weak) associations with sociodemographic 
characteristics of the respondents such as gender, age, education, political 
affiliation, income, region and origin. Because Olofsson and Ohman only 
present figures of group composition, however, it is not straightforward 
to assess the direction of the effects of sociodemographic characteristics 
on cosmopolitanism from their analysis. 

We would expect that sociodemography plays a role in cosmopolitan- 
ism also because of Vertovec and Cohen’s (2002) notion of cosmopolitan- 
ism as ‘competences’. The ability to recognize otherness, be self-critical, 
understand different social meanings and so forth should be related to, 
for instance, personal skills acquired in higher education. Because of 
social change mentioned in Olofsson and Ohman (2007), we would expect 
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younger people to be more global and open. Because globalism is more 
present in the daily experience of city life, people in urban regions are 
supposed to be more cosmopolitan. Higher status (income, social class) 
is most likely positively related to cosmopolitanism, too. These people 
can be considered as the ‘winners of globalization’; they have the finan- 
cial means to consume global culture and interact with people from dif- 
ferent parts of the world on their holiday or business trips. Szerazynski 
and Urry (2002) have shown some of these positive associations for a 
British audience. 

Finally, as for Vertovec and Cohen’s (2002) cosmopolitanism as ‘condi- 
tion’, the state remains an influential actor. In installing specific policies in 
response to or in anticipation of further globalization, the state institu- 
tions influence the public and shape the attitudes of people, on the one 
hand. On the other hand, processes of globalization/cosmopolitanization 
could also lead to a transformation or decline of the nation-state (Held, 
2000; Mann, 1997). Be that as it may, even the extreme case of a ‘vanishing’ 
state could still have a certain impact on people’s attitudes ‘including the 
extent of openness towards the world that lies “outside” the nation’s bor- 
ders’ (Roudemetof, 2005: 123). Additionally, not all nation-states are 
equally embedded in globalization and/or cosmopolitanism, so that cos- 
mopolitanism has reached different degrees across countries because 
nation-states are on different stages of globalization. This strand of argu- 
ment leads to the expectation of significant variation in cosmopolitan 
orientation across countries. Economic standing (GDP), indicators of glo- 
balization (e.g. levels of international trade), the sociopolitical culture, 
urbanization and share of non-national residents might be structural con- 
ditions impacting on cosmopolitanism. In this vein, we could expect that 
in countries with higher GDP, cosmopolitan orientation is more strongly 
developed. Justifications for this working hypothesis are manifold and 
include a better educated population, more secure living conditions, wel- 
fare benefits, higher levels of international trade, post-materialist value 
orientations, a higher number of paid holidays (which can be used to 
travel abroad), a larger service sector including the provision of interna- 
tional food, arts, culture and so forth. These highly intertwined occur- 
rences make it difficult to relate the impact of GDP to a single cause, on 
the one hand. On the other hand, using single variables to evaluate struc- 
tural causes is not feasible because the limited number of countries 
impinges on the number of estimated coefficients in statistical analysis. 
Therefore, we rely on GDP as a proxy to test whether it is a powerful pre- 
dictor of cosmopolitanism across European societies. 

Second, more liberal sociopolitical cultures (as can be found in the 
Nordic countries, Britain and Ireland) could also ‘produce’ more open- 
minded attitudes among the respective populations. Liberal states are 
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known for their higher levels of tolerance towards diversity, their stress on 
equality and fairness. Whereas this is particularly true for the Scandinavian 
countries, Britain has experienced a long history of diversity based on 
colonialism and increased immigration from Commonwealth countries. 
Ireland, however, does not fit into this picture to the same extent. Known 
for being an emigration country, Ireland has made tremendous economic 
progress over the last two decades. Ireland has turned into a prosperous 
country, which attracts immigrants today. Yet, the traditionally religious 
Irish society could lag behind this development and be caught up in more 
traditional, and maybe anti-cosmopolitan, ways of thinking. Cosmo- 
politanism could, however, also be an attribute of Eastern European coun- 
tries as a remnant of Communism, which proclaimed the realization of the 
cosmopolitan state. As for Western and Southern Europe, predictions are 
more difficult. Institutional conservativism could rather lead towards low 
levels of cosmopolitanism by favouring traditional attitudes instead of 
more open, future-oriented ones. This reflects on state policies and makes 
it likely that conservative states are protective of culture instead of being 
proactive concerning openness towards difference. 

The idea that urbanization impacts on cosmopolitan orientation is 
mainly derived from the individual-level hypothesis that people in urban 
areas are more cosmopolitan than those living in rural areas. Hence, in 
countries where more people live in cities, higher levels of cosmopolitan 
orientation should be found. A similar argument can be used to justify the 
anticipated effect of the size of the foreign population (including ethnic 
communities). Non-citizens have been described as more cosmopolitan, 
mainly because of their personal experience of similarity and difference in 
their host country. Because the presence of foreigners increases the experi- 
ence of difference among the total population, there could be spill-over 
effects of cosmopolitan orientation to other groups of society. Hence, the 
more foreigners live in a country, the stronger cosmopolitan orientation 
could be. However, it is well known that large numbers of foreigners also 
lead towards an increase in anti-foreigner sentiments, which is directly 
opposed to claims of cosmopolitanism and rather supports enclosure 
and protectionism. 

In concluding, the attempts to operationalize cosmopolitanism bear 
heavily on attachment to the world and the development of specific atti- 
tudes to the outside world. This can be found in all major research such 
as in Norris’s (2000), Olofsson and Ohman’s (2007), Roudemetof's (2005) 
and Sinnott’s (2005) works. We believe that this strategy is best captured 
by the distinction between ‘subjective/identity’ and ‘objective/orientation’ 
approaches towards a measurement of cosmopolitanism, where the degree 
of overlap between identity and attitudes differentiates cosmopolitans 
from certain other groups (locals, nationals, etc.). Whether this resembles 
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a continuum (Roudemetof, 2005) or not (Olofsson and Ohman, 2007) 
might be an empirical question, but also depends on the data used in the 
empirical analysis. 

Cosmopolitanism manifests itself in a variety of attitudes. In this 
respect, social surveys offer a broad pool of measures to explore their 
relevance for cosmopolitanism in more detail. To date, research has 
focused on attitudes concerning citizenship, global economy, migration 
and larger communities with data from the Eurobarometer, European 
Values Study, World Values Surveys and International Social Survey 
Programme. Arguably, they are good sources for indicators of openness 
towards otherness and show to what degrees attitudes have been adapted 
to the new social reality of globalization, cosmopolitanism and transna- 
tionalism. However, surveys offer different variables to operationalize 
these subcomponents. The number of potential indicators is endless and 
a specific selection could provide different or even contradictory results. 
Survey research using different data thus comprises a huge potential to 
assess Various measurements of cosmopolitanism. Comparisons between 
the results of these studies will enable future research to more accurately 
comment on the measurement of cosmopolitanism and its covariates. The 
following analysis aims to contribute to this body of literature, enhancing 
our knowledge about the empirical reality of cosmopolitanism. Using 
data from the European Values Survey we present an attempt to opera- 
tionalize cosmopolitanism and evaluate the impact of individual- and 
country-level data on this measurement. 


Data and Methods 


This research uses data from the third wave of the European Values Study 
(EVS), which was carried out in 33 European countries’ in 1999/2000. The 
EVS is a large-scale, cross-national, longitudinal survey research pro- 
gramme on basic human values. National random samples of approxi- 
mately 1000 respondents aged 18 or older were conducted using 
face-to-face interviews in each country. Among its many indicators, the 
survey includes a set of questions that relate to various issues raised by 
cosmopolitan theory. 

As discussed earlier in this article, commentators suggest various 
components of cosmopolitanism (e.g. Merton, 1964 [1949]; Vertovec and 
Cohen, 2002), which we coarsely group into a ‘subjective’ or ‘identity’ 
approach on the one hand and a more ‘objective’ or ‘orientation’ approach 
on the other. A ‘cosmopolitan identity’ refers to feelings of belonging 
or attachment to the world as a whole. The EVS asked people about 
their rank order of feelings of belonging to various geographical groups 
ranging from the locality, region and country where they live to the 
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continent (Europe) and the world as a whole. The wordings of these 
questions read ‘Which of these geographical groups would you say you belong 
to first of all? And second? And which do you belong to least of all?’ 

Obviously, the answer ‘world as a whole’ provides the strongest argu- 
ment for a cosmopolitan identity. If we consider other identities beyond 
the state as cosmopolitan, a ‘continental’ (European) identity also assumes 
a more cosmopolitan orientation because Europeans experience different 
economic, political, social and cultural backgrounds across a large number 
of national contexts. However, these data are of limited use because of 
their truncated design. We cannot reconstruct the full order of feelings 
of belonging because the respondents can only rank the top two objects of 
identification as well as the last one. An even more severe limitation is that 
we have no information about the strength of their feelings of belonging. 
Following from that, even feelings of belonging to the world as a whole in 
the last place could be strong enough to satisfy the definition of the cosmo- 
politan. Finally, cosmopolitanism does not negate the existence and impor- 
tance of other, especially local and national, identities. This is not accounted 
for in EVS data either. In sum, the EVS offers only ‘poor’ data to operation- 
alize the subjective component of cosmopolitanism (see Sinnott, 2005). 

However, the EVS includes more useful indicators of the ‘orientation’ 
approach towards cosmopolitanism. Here we take a set of attitudes 
towards people from different parts of the world to measure openness 
towards otherness as claimed by Beck (2004) and elaborated on by 
Roudemetof (2005) and Vertovec and Cohen (2002). Among other things, 
openness is characterized by the absence of prejudice towards people 
with a different background such as immigrants, people of different 
colour, religion and so forth. First of all, the EVS prompts respondents 
to answer “To what extent do you feel concerned about the living conditions 
of human kind?’ with replies ‘very much, much, to a certain extent, not so 
much, not at all’. Second, the EVS asked various questions about attitudes 
towards immigration: 

‘How about people from less developed countries coming here to work. Which 
one of the following do you think the government should do: Let anyone come 
who wants to; Let people come as long as there are jobs available; Put strict limits 
on the number of foreigners who can come here; or Prohibit people coming here 
from other countries?’ 

‘Which of these statements is closer to your opinion: For the greater good of 
society it is better if immigrants maintain their distinct customs and traditions; 
or For the greater good of society it is better if immigrants do not matntain their 
distinct customs and traditions but take over the customs of the country?’ 

‘Would you be prepared to actually do something to improve the living condi- 
tions of immigrants in your country?’ with answers ‘absolutely yes, yes, maybe 
yes/maybe no, no, absolutely no.’ 
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In total, the four questions embrace a common dimension of cosmo- 
politanism by measuring the degree of concern about humankind with 
particular emphasis on foreigners. Reporting higher levels of concern, 
openness towards immigration, tolerance towards immigrants’ customs 
as well as being prepared to help are taken as signs of cosmopolitan ori- 
entation because they imply less protectionism (Roudemetof, 2005). 

In addition, the EVS includes questions about aversions to neighbours 
with particular attributes: ‘On this list are various groups of people. Could you 
please sort out any that you would not like to have as neighbours?’ People of a 
different race; Muslims; Immigrants/Foreign workers; Jews; or Gypsies.’ That 
these indicators capture prejudices about different people is based upon 
the circumstance that European populations are dominantly white and 
Christian. For instance, in our sample 68 percent say that they belong to a 
Christian domination (including Roman Catholics, Protestant and 
Orthodox). Given that 27 percent of the respondents have no religious 
denomination, Christianity outnumbers any other religion in Europe by 
far. Hence, ‘sorting out neighbours’ based on different attributes, as sug- 
gested by these questions, thus likely illustrates an unsubstantiated preju- 
dice against people with perceived ‘non-European’ traits such as different 
colour of skin or religion. The lack of prejudice on these five questions 
then constructs the second dimension of a cosmopolitan orientation. 
Although the EVS includes more questions, especially concerning atti- 
tudes towards political cooperation, the analysis is restricted to the afore- 
mentioned indicators because additional questions have only been asked 
in a much smaller number of countries.” 

Here, attitudes towards immigration and characteristics of neigh- 
bours establish the core of our measure of cosmopolitan orientation. We 
present descriptive statistics as well as a factor analysis supporting a 
two-dimensional measurement of cosmopolitan orientation. Because 
some of the questions have not been asked in Hungary and Turkey, the 
analysis is further limited to a cross-national comparative study of 
31 countries. 

The research continues with the construction of an index of cosmopoli- 
tan orientation. Each of the two dimensions and nine variables is equally 
weighted in a rescaled index ranging from 0 to 10, where higher values 
indicate stronger cosmopolitan orientation. Before turning to the main 
analysis, we briefly present the associations with the aforementioned sub- 
jective component of cosmopolitanism. Despite the poor measurement of 
the ‘identity’ approach in the EVS, a positive association between cosmo- 
politan orientation and identity supports the conceptual appropriateness 
of the objective component. 

Finally, we explore individual and structural determinants of cosmo- 
politan orientation in European societies. Using hierarchical regression 
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models, we first examine the effects of sociodemographic characteristics 
of the respondents such as gender, age, education, income, social class, 
area of living and citizenship. The two-level model with a set of individ- 
ual-level variables (sociodemographic characteristics) and a country-level 
intercept can be represented by the following equation 


Y, = By + BX + Eoy (1) 


where Y, is the cosmopolitan orientation index score of individual i in 
country j, B, is the intercept for country j, X, is a matrix of individual-level 
variables (gender, age, etc.), B, is a vector of its coefficients and £, is the 
error term. The intercept PB, is allowed to vary across countries (random 
intercept) as indicated by the subscript j, whereas the slopes (B,) are con- 
straint to be equal across countries (fixed effects). 

In addition, we control for potential heteroscedasticity in the data by 
accounting for complex error (residual) structures at the individual level. 
This exercise mainly takes care of the likely circumstance that cosmopoli- 
tan orientation varies across social groups to different extents. For 
instance, variation could be larger in lower social classes, whereas most of 
the higher social classes hold cosmopolitan orientations. We estimate 
these random parts for each predictor but we can only keep significant 
error variances and covariances in order to meet the limits of the soft- 
ware (MLwiN). The following equation describes this model (Model 1 in 
Table 2) mathematically: 


Y, = By + BX + EG + Eny (2) 


where the additional term e,X, is a matrix of the residuals (error variances 
and covariances) of individual i in country j associated with a linear com- 
bination of individual-level characteristics X. As can be seen clearly from 
Equation 2, the total individual-level error (e, plus €) varies according to 
scores on variables of X and thus accounts for heteroscedasticity. An addi- 
tional benefit of modelling variance as described above is the correct 
estimation of single variable effects on the dependent variable as impor- 
tant assumptions of linear models are not violated. It is then also 
accounted for the proper partition between variance at both the individ- 
ual and the country level. 

We further investigate potential structural causes of cosmopolitanism. 
We suggested using economic standing (measured by gross domestic pro- 
duct, GDP), sociopolitical culture (measured by a proxy of welfare regimes), 
the urbanization rate as well as the share of resident non-nationals and 
ethnic minorities to assess macro-level impacts on cosmopolitanism. 
Thus, the final multilevel equation for Model 2 in Table 2 reads: 
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= By + BX + BaZ, + €:X, + Eny (3) 


where Z, denotes a matrix of country-level variables (GDP, sociopolitical 
regime, etc.) and P, is a vector of its coefficients. 


Results 


Measuring Cosmopolitan Ortentatton 

Table 1 addresses descriptive information about the indicators of cosmo- 
politan orientation. Approximately one-quarter of the respondents report 
to be at least much concerned about humankind, whereas more than one- 
third are not so much or not at all concerned. As for immigration policies, 
7 percent of the respondents say that immigrants should be allowed to 
come without any restrictions. However, Europeans are rather strict on 
immigration policies in general. More than a third argue for restrictions 
based on labour market demands. Four out of 10 respondents favour strict 
limits to immigration and 9 percent mention that immigration should even 
be prohibited. Similarly, the majority of people believe that it is better if 
immigrants assimilate and give up their own traditions and customs. Yet, 
many people (35 percent) also believe that it is to the benefit of the host 
society when people maintain their customs. Nevertheless, some 23 per- 
cent are prepared to help immigrants, whereas for one-third of the 
European population this is not the case. In sum, these indicators put in 
doubt the (very) cosmopolitan character of Europe and Europeans. Only 
the minority report open-mindedness and the results clearly show that 
there is a stronger sense of the rejection of open immigration policies. 

As for showing aversion to neighbours with particular characteristics, 
we find rather little evidence of widespread and openly articulated oppo- 
sition. Because the intentions of these questions appear rather transpar- 
ent, it could be likely that the respondents conceal their true standings 
to a greater extent than is the case with other questions. Nevertheless, 
approximately 10-18 percent mention that they would not like people of 
different race or religion (Islam), immigrants, foreign workers or Jews as 
neighbours. Gypsies, however, coincide with the aversions of many more 
people. Almost 40 percent do not want them as neighbours. To sum up, 
Europeans do not (openly) hold strong prejudices about people with a 
different background. Only Roma, Sinti and similar ethnic groups pro- 
voke a more articulate repulsion. In terms of cosmopolitan orientation, 
these findings suggest ambivalence. Racial and religious differences are 
more accepted than characteristics of particular ethnic communities. 
Hence, this research notes some limitations to assertions that Europeans 
are very cosmopolitan, especially when considering attitudes towards 
immigration. In this respect, it seems to be the case that ‘globalization 
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Table 1 Cosmopolitan Orientation: Concern about Humankind, Openness towards 
Immigrants and Lack of Prejudice about People with Different Attributes 
“To what extent do you feel concerned about the living conditions of 


humankind?’ 
Very Toa certain Notso Notat 
much Much extent much all DK/NA Total 
N 2813 6992 14,314 8861 4657 1282 38,919 


% 72 18.0 36.8 22.8 120 33 100.0 


“How about people from less developed countries coming here to work. Which 
one of the following do you think the government should do?’ 


Put strict 
Let Let people limits on the Prohibit people 
anyone comeaslong number of coming here 
come who asthereare foreigners who from other 
wants to jobs available can come here countries DK/NA Total 


N 2873 14,547 16,170 3584 1746 38,919 
% 74 37.4 415 92 4.5 100.0 
“Which of these statements is closer to your opinion?” 

For the greater good of 
society it is better if 
For the greater good immigrants do not 


of society it is better if maintain their distinct 
immigrants maintain customs and traditions 
their distinct customs but take over the customs 


and traditions of the country. DK/NA Total 
N 13,770 18,969 6179 38,919 
% 35.4 48.7 15.9 100.0 


“Would you be prepared to actually do something to improve the living 
conditions of immigrants in your country? 


Absolutely Maybe yes/ Notso Absolutely 
yes Yes  maybeno much no DK/NA Total 
N 1566 7572 15,378 9084 3844 1474 38,919 
% 4.0 195 39.5 233 9.9 3.8 100.0 
“On this list are various groups of people. Could you please sort out 
any that you would not like to have as neighbours?’ 
Not mentioned Mentioned DK/NA Total 
People of a N 34,203 4489 227 38,919 
different race % 87.9 115 0.6 100.0 
Muslims N 31,672 7020 227 38,919 
% 81.4 18.0 0.6 100.0 


(Continued) 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
‘On this list are various groups of people. Could you please sort out 
any that you would not like to have as neighbours?’ 
Not mentioned Mentioned DK/NA Total 


Immigrants/foreign N 33,147 5546 226 38,919 
workers % 85.2 142 0.6 100.0 
Jews N 34,401 4291 226 38919 
% 88.4 11.0 0.6 100.0 
Gypsies N 23,509 15,184 226 38,919 
% 60.4 39.0 0.6 100.0 


Notes: DK = don't know; NA = no answer. 
Source: EVS 1999/2000, data weighted (8017). 


from within’ (Beck, 2002) characterizes orientations of Europeans only to 
a limited extent. Instead, they more often develop exclusive and local 
orientations in response to the new social reality of transnationalism 
(Roudemetof, 2005). 

A principle axis factor analysis demonstrates that the nine indicators 
are very suitable for this kind of analysis as indicated by a KMO (Kaiser- 
Meyer-Olkin criterion) of 0.8. There are two underlying dimensions to the 
nine indicators of cosmopolitan orientation, which explain approximately 
34 percent of the (co)variation in the items. These dimensions are moder- 
ately correlated with a factor correlation of 0.3. The indicators align along 
the two proposed dimensions ‘concern about humankind/immigration’ 
and ‘aversion to of neighbours with particular attributes’. The rotated 
solution (promax rotation) shows that there are no loadings smaller than 
0.3 with four loadings larger than 0.65 and that no cross-loadings occur. 
These findings support the construction of a composite index of cosmo- 
politan orientation, in which both dimensions are equally weighted. The 
measure is computed by adding up single item scores and rescaling the 
sum to 0 to 10. Low values indicate non-cosmopolitan orientation such as 
anti-immigrant sentiments or prejudices against people of different col- 
our. High values indicate the lack of prejudices and openness towards 
immigration as well as concern about humankind. In total, 30,562 
respondents gave valid answers to all questions.’ Their overall mean 
score is equal to 6.4 with a standard deviation of 1.8. Figure 1 presents 
country averages concerning this more objective measure of cosmopoli- 
tanism across European countries. 

There is considerable variation in cosmopolitan orientation across 
European countries. The most cosmopolitan populations are found in 
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Figure 1 Cosmopolitan Orientation by Country. Mean Index Score. N=30,562. 

Notes: Index of cosmopolitan orientation ranges from 0 to 10; higher values indicate stronger 
cosmopolitan orlentation. 

Country abbreviations: LT Lithuania, SK Slovakia, PL Poland, BY Belarus, BE Belgrum, RO 
Romania, UA Ukraine, EE Estonia, FR France, BG Bulgaria, LV Latvia, SI Slovenia, AT 
Austria, CZ Czech Republic, FI Finland, RU Russia, HR Croatia, GB Great Britain, NI 
Northern Ireland, MT Malta, DE Germany, DK Denmark, IT Italy, NL Netherlands, IC 
Iceland, IE Ireland, LU Luxembourg, EL Greece, PT Portugal, ES Spain, SE Sweden. 
Source: EVS 1999/2000; data weighted (s017). 


Sweden (score of 7.3), Spain (7.2) and Portugal (7.1). People in Poland 
(5.9), Slovakia (5.6) and Lithuania (5.4) are least cosmopolitan in their 
orientation according to Figure 1. 


Cosmopolitan Orfentation and Identity 

Notwithstanding the problematic nature of identity questions in the EVS 
(Sinnott, 2005), a brief juxtaposition of cosmopolitan orientation and iden- 
tity sheds more light upon the quality of the measurement. Generally 
speaking, we would expect that people with stronger cosmopolitan orien- 
tation also see themselves more often as world citizens. Thus, given the 
rank order of affiliations in the EVS, we would assume that cosmopolitans 
would more often feel an integral part of the world (e.g. Merton, 1964. 
[1949]). This can be examined in Figure 2, where we present percentages 
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% Feel to Belong (first place) 





very 

oosmopomian 1 (423) 2(801) 3(1109) 4(1768) 5 (3333) 6 (5000) 7 (7648) 8(513% 9 (2812) ooermapoltan 

(108) (272) 
Coamopolltan Orientation Index 


Figure 2 Cosmopolitan Orientation and Identity. Feelings of Belonging to Various 
Geographic Groups in the First Place by Cosmopolitan Orientation. In Per Cent. 

Notes. Index Cosmopolitan Orientation was recoded in 11 categories. Group sizes (n) in 
brackets. 

Source: EVS 1999/2000, data not weighted. 


of people belonging to the locality, nation and the world in the first place 
in association with their cosmopolitan orientation score. 

The figure clearly demonstrates that people with weaker cosmopolitan 
orientation (left-hand side) are more likely to have feelings of belonging to 
the locality in the first place (light grey bars). More than 60 percent of those 
labelled ‘not cosmopolitan’ according to their orientation (scores close to 
zero on the index) say that the locality is their first geographical group of 
belonging. ee ee 
the world in the first place (black bars). The stronger the cosmopolitan 
orientation, the smaller is the share of people belonging to the locality in 
the first place. This is similar to what Merton (1964 [1949]) found in the 
1940s when differentiating cosmopolitans from locals according to their 
orientations, and also confirms Roudemetof’s (2005) considerations. 

We further find an upward trend concerning the share of people feeling 
close to the world as a whole when moving to the right-hand side of the 
figure (black bars). People not only report stronger cosmopolitan orienta- 
tion, they also indicate feelings of belonging to the world in much higher 
numbers. Among people with the strongest cosmopolitan orientation 
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(score of close to 10 on the index), the share of people having feelings of 
belonging to the world even equals the share of people belonging to the 
locality. This is an intriguing finding because it not only shows that cos- 
mopolitanism indicates a relative detachment (Olofsson and Ohman, 2007; 
Roudemetof, 2005) but it is also insightful to measure their attachment to 
the world. Interestingly, feelings of belonging to the nation (grey bars) in 
the first place are almost equally spread across all groups according to 
cosmopolitan orientation. Evidence cannot be given that cosmopolitan 
orientation is associated with the likelihood of feeling close to other 
nationals in the first place. 

Despite the constrained usefulness of EVS identity indicators, the pic- 
ture emerging supports the utility and appropriateness of a more objec- 
tive operationalization of cosmopolitanism. We clearly see that attitudes 
and identity coincide to a considerable extent, which should stimulate 
research taking into account both the objective and subjective compo- 
nents. This cannot, however, be accomplished with EVS data as quality 
issues emerge with the identity approach. Instead, we examine cosmo- 
politan orientation in more detail applying hierarchical linear modelling 
in the next subsection. 


Determinants of Cosmopolitan Ortentation 

The final aim of this analysis is to examine individual and structural 
effects on cosmopolitan orientation. On the one hand, other research 
argues that sociodemographic characteristics have a certain impact on 
cosmopolitanism (e.g. Szerszynski and Urry, 2002). On this note, younger 
people, urban populations, the better educated and, most generally, 
higher social classes are believed to be more open-minded and thus cos- 
mopolitan. In addition to this, people with experience of international 
travel or living abroad are supposed to be more cosmopolitan than others. 
The available data allow this analysis to a certain extent. We seek to 
explain cosmopolitan orientation by gender, age, education, income, 
social class (according to Goldthorpe’s social class scheme), area of living 
and citi ip. 

Results in Table 2 (Model 1) confirm the important effects of socio- 
demographic characteristics on cosmopolitan orientation. Although the 
model explains only 5 percent of the variation, sociodemographics are 
significant predictors of cosmopolitan orientation. On this note, women 
hold a stronger cosmopolitan orientation than men as indicated by a 
positive coefficient of 0.1. Younger and better educated people are more 
cosmopolitan, too. Income has a rather small positive effect on cosmo- 
politan orientation, whereas social class differentiates substantially 
between various attitudes. Generally speaking, people belonging to 
higher social classes are more cosmopolitan. However, the greatest divide 
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Table 2 Hierarchical Linear Models Explaining Cosmopolitan Orientation at the 
Individual and Country Level 





Iii 


ii 


ae 


1 


Model 1 Model 2 
Indicators Coefficient p Coefficient 
Intercept 6.238 “+ 6.043 
Indtoldual-level indicators 
Gender (male) 0.106 er 0.107 
Age (œntred at 43) —0.009 "s —0.009 
Education (full-time, in years, 0.043 ris 0.043 
centred at 12) 
Income (middle quintile) 
Lowest —0.089 A —0.087 
Second —0.032 —0.030 
Forth 0.043 0.043 
0.065 + 0.064 
Social class (VI norrskilled manual 
workers) 
I Professionals and managers, 0.340 +. 0.338 
higher grade 
I Professional and managers, 0.294 te 0.293 
lower grade 
Ia Routine non-manual 0.219 “st 0.217 
employees, higher grade 
Ib Routine non-manual 0.103 aS 0.101 
employees, lower grade 
TVac Small employers, proprietors 0.010 0.009 
(including farmers) 
IVb Self-employed workers 0.210 as 0.207 
V Technicians, suervisors of 0.239 +... 0.239 
manual workers 
VI Skilled manual workers 0.030 0.031 
Other, not classified 0.008 0.008 
Area of living (urban) 
itan 0.005 0.004 
Middle-sized towns 0.044 0.046 
Rural 4.152 e 0.152 
Citizen (country of residence) 0.813 q 0.811 
Structural indicators 
GDP (EU25 = 100, centred at 100) 0.005 
Soclopolitical culture (Central Europe/ 
Conservative regime) 
Nordic 0.433 
British 0.465 
Southern 0.871 
Post-Communist 0.037 
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Table 2 (Continued) 


Model 1 Model 2 
Indicators Coefficient p Coefficient p 
Urbanization rate (centred at 70%) —0.006 
Share of non-nationals (centred at 10%) 0.002 
Random part (only intercepts) 
Level 2 0.244 = 0.100 ast 
Level 1 See Appendix Table A1 
Deviance 120,749 120,152 


Notes: Dependent variable: index of cosmopolitan orientation (objective cosmopolitanism, 
ranges from 0 to 10 where high values indicate strong cosmopolitan orlentation). N = 30,549, 
missing values dummied out. 

RIGLS algorithm, non-standardized regression coefficients, reference categories m 
parentheses. 

Empty model: Level 1 variance 3.178, Level 2 variance 0.222 Share of variance at level 2 
equals 6.5%. Deviance = 122,145.9. 

The models take mto account potential heterogeneity of the variance at the individual level 
(various random errors at level 1 specified). 

M1 explains approximately 5% of the variation m cosmopolitan orientation at the individual 
level Complex random part presented in Appendix Table Al. 

M2 additionally explains approximately 59% of the variation in cosmopolitan orientation 
across counties. 

***p < 0.01; **p < 0.05; *p < 0.1. 

Sources: EVS 1999/2000, UNHDR, CIA Factbook, Eurostat New Cronos, other web sources. 


occurs between manual and non-manual occupations. People in rural 
areas are less cosmopolitan and, finally, non-citizens (foreigners or immi- 
grant workers) are decisively more cosmopolitan than citizens of their 
country of residence. 

As stated earlier, Model 1 includes complex error variance and covari- 
ance structures at the individual level to account for heteroscedasticity. 
The results can be found in Table A1 in the Appendix. To interpret all 
significant error terms goes beyond the scope of this article, but three 
examples should be given here in order to assess internal heterogeneity 
of cosmopolitan orientation. For instance, variation in cosmopolitan ori- 
entation is significantly smaller among women than among men as indi- 
cated by a negative error covariance of —0.16 between the intercept and 
gender. The higher the education, the smaller is the total error variance 
(0.03 for men and, because of the covariance with ‘female’, —0.05 for 
women), which shows that more highly educated people are more simi- 
lar concerning cosmopolitan orientation than less educated people. 
Cosmopolitan orientation also varies to different degrees within different 
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social classes. Whereas heterogeneity in cosmopolitanism is smaller 
among professionals and managers of higher grade (Class J) as well as 
technicians and supervisors of manual workers (Class V), the self- 
employed agree less on cosmopolitan orientation, as indicated by a posi- 
tive error covariance of 1.22. 

In Model 2 we add structural explanations for variation in cosmopoli- 
tan orientation at the country level. In total, structural indicators explain 
roughly 60 percent of the observed cross-national variance. As can be 
seen, GDP and sociopolitical culture are significant and important predic- 
tors of cosmopolitanism. Higher GDP goes together with stronger cosmo- 
politan orientation. The difference is significant though minimal (0.005). 
Larger differences occur across sociopolitical regimes. Interestingly, peo- 
ple in Southern Europe hold the strongest cosmopolitan orientation, net 
of compositional effects (level-1 explanations). In the Nordic countries 
as well as Britain (including Ireland), cosmopolitan orientation is also 
stronger than in the rest of Europe. Surprisingly, we cannot depict a dif- 
ference between Western Central Europe and Eastern (post-Communist) 
Europe in this respect. 

On the other hand, the urbanization rate and size of the foreign popula- 
tion do not further contribute to explanations of cosmopolitan orientation. 
As already mentioned, this could be related to the contradictory effects of 
urbanization and foreigners on attitudes. People can choose their response 
to transnationalism (Roudemetof, 2005) and it seems that the choices can- 
cel each other out on average. On the one hand, the presence of foreigners 
increases the daily experience with diversity and thereby contains the 
potential to ‘take away fears’ about the ‘other’. On the other hand, foreign- 
ers also provoke anti-foreigner sentiments as many people blame them for 
their and other people’s misfortunes. These two interpretations could 
finally cancel each other out so that the size of the foreign population does 
not impact on cosmopolitan orientation on average. 


Conclusion 


This study set up an attempt to operationalize cosmopolitanism. Based on 
an extensive body of literature, various notions of cosmopolitanism (e.g. 
Vertovec and Cohen, 2002) have been considered and integrated in the 
instruments. Broadly speaking, we have differentiated between an ‘iden- 
tity’ approach and an ‘orientation’ approach towards a refined operation- 
alization of cosmopolitanism. This distinction can be found in earlier 
sociological writings (Merton, 1964 [1949]) and has been upheld ever 
since (e.g. Roudemetof, 2005). 

Previous empirical research, especially Olofsson and Ohman (2007), has 
successfully applied rather normative theory to empirical quantitative 
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sociology. In their attempt to operationalize Roudemetof's (2005) proposal 
for a measurement, Olofsson and Ohman once more emphasize the multi- 
dimensional character of cosmopolitanism, however, they argue that 
Roudemetof's “cosmopolitanism local continuum’ is not supported by 
their analysis. Olofsson and Ohman (2007) classify respondents in four 
different groups, of which their ‘open locals’ and ‘global protectionist’ 
groups represent ambivalent occurrences of cosmopolitanism. Both groups 
‘score high’ on one dimension of cosmopolitanism but low on the other. 
This enables them to highlight qualitative differences between groups with 
the same ‘total score’ on cosmopolitanism. It is important to note these 
qualitative differences among people with (partial) cosmopolitan attitudes. 
Nevertheless, because Roudemetof (2005) argues that all dimensions 
should equally contribute to cosmopolitanism, the same score on a con- 
tinuous measurement still represents the same degree of cosmopolitanism 
in quantitative terms; however, it could reflect a different quality of cosmo- 

litanism. We believe that there is no contradiction between Olofsson and 

Inman, on the one hand, and Roudemetof (2005), on the other. What 
Roudemetof suggested is a continuous measurement of cosmopolitanism 
despite its multidimensional character (Roudemetof, 2005: 125). 

Whereas Olofsson and Ohman (2007) use indicators of ‘relative detach- 
ment’ from the local and/or national to assess ‘identity’, the EVS provides 
another format capturing the rank order of affiliations ranging from the 
local to the global. In our own study, we separate the ‘identity’ and ‘atti- 
tude’ dimensions of the measurement of cosmopolitanism because of the 
rather poor quality of EVS data on attachment. However, with respect to 
the aforementioned authors it could be critically asked whether relative 
detachment really indicates cosmopolitanism or whether it would be nec- 
easary to integrate measures of attachment to the global. Are people really 
‘more cosmopolitan’ if they feel relatively unattached to locality? Many 
commentators (e.g. Beck, 2006; Pollini, 2005; Robertson, 1992) would 
probably not subscribe to this interpretation and this research shows that 
attachment to the world tells an additional story compared to relative 
detachment from locality. 

We focus on the ‘attitude’ aspect of cosmopolitanism and present a 
two-dimensional measurement capturing orientation towards human- 
kind and foreigners, on the one hand, and aversion to different people on 
the other. These subdimensions of ‘cosmopolitan orientation’ are corre- 
lated, however, not to a very strong degree (r = 0.3). Whereas Roudemetof 
(2005) argues that finding correlated attitudes would corroborate his 
ideas about cosmopolitanism, we could also think of cosmopolitans com- 
bining various orientations, which are generally uncorrelated in the total 
population. In this respect, the ‘true cosmopolitan’ is distinguished by a 
combination of attitudes, which we cannot establish across all people. 
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Our analysis partly points in this direction. Following from our results, 
we learn that even the more objective approach to cosmopolitanism 
(attitudes/orientation) is multidimensional and needs further refine- 
ment in the social sciences. 

Although this and other work acknowledge the large number of alter- 
native measures of cosmopolitanism concerning attitudes, there seems to 
be a consensus to focus on attitudes towards ethnic minorities, foreigners, 
immigration, requirements for the attainment of citizenship, political 
cooperation and economic, social and cultural protection in various ways. 
This research shows that even a two-dimensional measurement of cosmo- 
politanism is not able to capture all the meanings of cosmopolitanism. 
Specifically, when regarding ‘cosmopolitan orientation’, we have to con- 
sider a large number of attitudes to construct a good operationalization. 

In spite of using a different measurement approach, our results are very 
similar to those of Olofsson and Ohman (2007), Sinnott (2005) and others. 
In particular, we have established significant effects of sociodemographic 
characteristics on cosmopolitanism as addressed in a hierarchical linear 
model. In addition, our analyses have provided grounding for some 
important contextual effects on cosmopolitanism. GDP and sociopolitical 
culture are important macro-determinants of cosmopolitanism and 
explain country differences across Europe. These findings support addi- 
tional structural causes of cosmopolitan attitudes and thus a certain 
importance of the nation-state. 

This study has contributed to narrow the gap in knowledge about 
empirical manifestations of cosmopolitanism. We believe that contempo- 
rary surveys offer great opportunities to elaborate on various ways to 
operationalize the concept. Future research thus has the means to ‘sort 
out’ better from worse survey instruments attempting to measure cosmo- 
politanism when comparing the various and maybe contradictory results 
of different studies. What seems rather common to all findings so far is 
that cosmopolitanism is a multidimensional phenomenon. This further 
supports the use of various subjective and objective measurement 
approaches needed in this growing field in theoretical and empirical 
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Tapproche par l'identité’, est basée sur la perception de soi-même comme citoyen 
du monde et sur ses sentiments d'appartenance. La seconde, dite ‘orientation 
cosmopolite’, est fondée sur les attitudes vis-à-vis des différences. L'analyse mon- 
tre que les résultats de EVE sur ‘approche par l'identité’ posent des problèmes. 
Dans une étude comparative portant sur 31 pays en Europe, nous avons trouvé 
que les caractéristiques au niveau individuel (genre, Age, classe sociale, citoyen- 
neté, etc.) et les conditions structurelles (PIB, régime socio-politique) influencent 
la mesure objective de ‘l’orientation cosmopolite’. Les résultats d'une analyse par 
régression multivariée sur cette mesure montrent qu'il est utile d'aborder le cos- 
mopolitanisme avec un point de vue plus ‘objectif’. 


Mots-clés: analyse multivariée + cosmopolitanisme + Etude sur les Valeurs 
Européennes + Europe + identité 


Cosmopolitanismo “realista”: mediciones subjetivas y objetivas del 
cosmopolitanismo en estudio de encuesta 
Florian Pichl 


Las gentes que se ven a sí mismas y se sienten ciudadanos y ciudadanas del 
mundo son a menudo vistas como cosmopolitas. Además la sociología distingue 
a los cosmopolitas por una serie de orientaciones particulares hacia un mundo 
más amplio. Según los principales postulados normativos de la teoría cosmopol- 
ita, los cosmopolitas tienen actitudes y creencias que reconocen la diversidad. 
También se espera que sean de mentalidad más abierta, autocríticos y orientados 
hacia el futuro. Usando datos del European Values Study o Estudio Europeo de 
Valores (EVS) discutimos las posibilidades de operacionalizar dos abordajes de 
medición del cosmopolitanismo. El primero, que nosotros denominamos ‘abor- 
daje de la identidad” está basado en visiones de sí mismo como un ciudadano del 
mundo y en sentimiento de pertenencia. El segundo, que denominamos “orlent- 
ación cosmopolita”, está relacionado con particulares actitudes frente a la diferen- 
cla. Los análisis muestran que los datos del EVS sobre “abordaje de la identidad” 
son problemáticos. En un estudio transnacional que abarcó 31 países europeos, 
nos encontramos con que características al nivel individual (género, edad, clase 
social, ciudadanía, etc.) y condiciones estructurales (PIB, régimen socio-político) 
tienen impacto en la medición objetiva de la “orientación cosmopolita”. Los 
resultados de una regresión de múltiples niveles en esta medición apoyan la utili- 
dad de enfocar el cosmopolitanismo desde un punto de vista más “objetivo”. 


Palabras clave: análisis de múltiples niveles + cosmopolitanismo + + Estudio de 
Valores Europeos + Europa + identidad 
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Editorial: Looking for the next 
editor(s) of Current Sociology 


| 





By the time this issue of Current Sociology hits the streets, a formal invitation 
may well have been issued by Devorah Kalekin-Fishman, the Vice President 
for Publications of the ISA, for expressions of interest in the role of editor, 
soon to be vacated. At the end of July 2010 I will have completed my second 
and final term as editor and will be ready to step down after eight highly 
enjoyable and fulfilling years. We are looking for a new editor (or new 
editors) to take over this very active and prestigious ‘going concern. 

The editor is responsible for four issues a year covering a wide range of 
topics all of which, as befits a journal called Current Sociology, are either 
sociological contributions to the understanding of major current issues in 
the world (see for example, the papers by Yanitsky; Longo and Magnolo; 
Kashefi; Ravadrad, and Parales in the present issue) or contributions to the 
understanding of current developments within sociology as a discipline 
(see papers by Sayer; Miitzel; Keim, Klárner and Bernardi, and Konovalov 
and Taizhanov). Two additional ‘monograph’ issues of Current Sociology, 
each devoted to a single theme, are also produced each year but these have 
a separate editor. 

An editor of Current Sociology finds herself (or himself) at the centre of 
a global network of contributors to the social sciences, as well as being part 
of the publishing team within the International Sociological Association. 
The ISA is likely to be interested in the experience and ideas of any poten- 
tial candidates as well as the level of support that their institution would 
give them in undertaking the editorial role. 

Whoever takes over will find that the content for issues for the rest of 
2010 and the early part of 2011 is already pretty well sorted out so they 
would have a good six months to make themselves at home in their 
new role. 
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If you think you might be interested, and want to know more, please feel 
free to get in touch on an informal basis either with me (d-smith@lboro.ac.uk) 
or Devorah Kalekin-Fishman (dkalekin@univ.haifa.ac.il). 

Dennis Smith, 
Editor of Current Sociology 
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The Shift of Environmental Debates 
in Russia 


Oleg N. Yanitsky 
Institute of Sociology, Russian Academy of Science 





abstract: This article presents the results of long-term research aimed at identify- 
ing the major trends in environmental debates conditioned by Russian reforms 
and by the changing geopolitical situation of the Rusaian nation-state. The main 
topics of the article are changes in the very subject of these debates, the actors 
involved, the political opportunity structure of the debates and the character of 
the languages used by their participants. Four major shifts have been identified 
and analysed: first, from long-term to short-term issues; second, from nationwide 
to ‘insular’ debates conditioned by the division of Russians into those who live in 
time and in space; third, from value-centred to economically oriented; and fourth, 
from humanistic to social-technological. Epistemologically, these shifts indicate a 
process of transition from instructive to discursive production of scientific knowl- 
edge that should take into account local knowledge; in terms of sociology of social 
knowledge, this means a change in the relationships between science and publics 
that have acquired a right to speak; in cultural terms, it marks a shift from scien- 
tific to cultural rationality; and in institutional and organizational terms, it means 
a shift from debates in big national public arenas to issue-centred bargaining in 
which official and citizen experts compete. 


keywords: environmental activism + environmental debates + media + resources 
+ Russia + science + state + values 


Introduction 


This article describes the dynamics of the environmental debates in 
Russia, focusing in particular on the transition period (1987-2007). These 
debates refer to public discussions on both research into and the current 
state of the natural and man-made environment that invoked public 
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concern and/or political consequences. The article consists of six sections. 
In the first section, I lay down the epistemological grounds and theoretical 
base of my research. The second section presents a brief history of environ- 
mental debates in Russia in the 20th and early 21st centuries, stressing the 
leading role of the scientific intelligentsia in these debates. The third section 
deals with changes in the dominant worldview and the master frames of 
the actors involved. Dominant worldviews are rooted in the culture of the 
main constituent groups of a society. The term ‘frames’ here means the 
definitions social groups coin for issues to make them public (Goffman, 
1986). If a number of parties are involved in debates, it results in a competi- 
tion between master frames. In the fourth section, I stress that the media 
play a key role in framing and defining the content of environmental 
debates. The fifth section is devoted to changes in the attitudes of the 
Russian environmental movement (EM) towards science, business and the 
state during the period under review; in turn, the changing attitudes of the 
EM led to a shift in its function in relation to the general public. In this sec- 
tion, I also offer a typology of scientists turned advocates and the related 
shifts in their institutional position, prevailing type of knowledge and lan- 
guage of communication with lay-people. The conclusion attempts to sum- 
marize the various streams of the above shift and offers some considerations 
about a new shift in the debates conditioned by their ongoing inner trans- 
formation as well as by external challenges. The overall purpose of this 
article is to show the dramatic and oscillating development of Russian envi- 
ronmental debates over a historically very short period during which 
everything changed: the actors, the line-up of forces in the public arena and 
the content, scope and nature of the debates. 

The article is based on my field research conducted between 1985 and 
2007, as well as on my experience as a participant in UNESCO’s ‘Man and 
the Biosphere’ programme (Deelstra and Yanitsky, 1991) and several inter- 
national research projects. 


Epistemology and Theoretical Base 


My point of departure is an interdisciplinary approach. First, the analysis 
is grounded in fundamental studies of the history of Russian environmen- 
talism carried out by the US historian Douglas Weiner in 1985-98 (Weiner, 
1988, 1999). He identified Russian environmentalism as having three basic 
sources: pastoralism, the ecological approach and utilitarianism (Weiner, 
1988: 229). Weiner considered Soviet environmentalists as ‘the groups 
who used relatively open discursive space to try to carry out independent 
social and professional identities as best they could within a system that 
prescribed official models of behavior, ethics, norms, and identity for all’ 
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(Weiner, 1999: 443). In the period under consideration, the ecological 
approach and utilitarianism remained as analytical tools, while the pasto- 
ralist concept was replaced by traditionalism, i.e. the defence of the way 
of life of local ethnic communities. 

In the period of perestroika (1986-91), the ‘nature protection movement 
became the only vehicle to express deep feelings of civic concern. For 
those who breathed the spirit of obshchestvennost” . . . environmental 
activism provided the feeling (and sometimes the fact) that they were 
tangibly and independently defending the good of community in the face 
of a repressive, wasteful, and destructive bureaucratic system’ (Weiner, 
1999: 444). 

The second epistemological base of this article is the sociology of scien- 
tific knowledge, which has clearly demonstrated the socially conditioned 
nature of science. Knowledge cannot be represented as a simple “collec- 
tion of methods, theories and facts. The public understanding of science 
is as much important as knowledge production itself’ (Irwin and Wynne, 
1996: 9). A particular public could be critical, resistant or even hostile 
to some scientific statements, especially offered by politically engaged 
researchers or experts. As Irwin and Wynne continued, “To accept science 
as a key resource in public issues is radically different from its automatic 
authority in framing what the issues are. . . . This requires a problematiz- 
ing of what is actually meant by “scientific understanding” in various 
contexts’ (Irwin and Wynne, 1996: 9). 

As Irwin stated in a later work, the subjects of an environmental soci- 
ologist are hybrids, ‘which cross domains and interlink a diversity of 
phenomena’, therefore, ‘environmental problems do not sit apart from 
everyday life . . . but instead are accommodated within (and help shape) 
the social construction of local reality’. Thus, ‘the practical role for sociol- 
ogy is not that of environmental arbitrator or judge. The challenge is to 
open up new possibilities for reflexive and democratic engagement and debate 
that do not reduce environmental concern to narrow technical disputes 
or simple social natural polarizations’ (Irwin, 2000: 174, 175, 183; my 
emphasis). 

Following Beck (1992), Fisher (2003), Irwin and Wynne, I think that the 
shift in relationships between the natural sciences, sociology and the pub- 
lic can be presented as a shift from instructive via mediatory to an inter- 
active mode of such relationships (see Table 1). In the first framework, 
sociology plays an instrumental role: to construct the rules of the game. In 
the second case, sociology plays the role of mediator facilitating mutual 
understanding. In the last case, it should take a critical attitude towards 
recommendations produced by science and mobilize the public to build 
an arena for an equal dialogue with academic science. 
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Table 1 Comparison of the Instructive, Mediatory and Interactive Roles of Sociology 
in Relationships between Science and the Public 











Position in Instructive Interactive 

relation to: function Mediatory function function 

Function of social Instrumental: Functional: Critical and 

sciences construction of  enlightenmentand mobilizing for 
order and means asistance in social construction of a 
of control and political basis for 


Understanding the Promoter of Influential expert Socially 

role of natural progress and system conditianed 

sciences well-being institution 
obliged to take 
into account local 
knowledge 


society groups involved 
Reason for public Public is Insufficient ‘public Crisis of 
concern about ignorant and participation’ industrial society 
risks badly informed institutions, their 
how to cope inability to meet 
with particular new challenges 
risks 
Approach to More More flexible Institutional 
overcoming information, policy, taking into reform of science 
misunderstanding first of all in account social and Permanent 
between science the media cultural diversity dialogue between 
and public of public science and 
public 
Ideological basis Scientism and Constructivism Democracy and 
of environmental enlightenment human rights 





Compiled from: Beck (1992), Adam and van Loon (2000) and Koroleva (2005). 
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However, this is a necessary but insufficient condition. In the period 
under review, Russian society has been at the watershed between two 
cultures: industrial and ecological. On the one hand, the state dominated 
civil society for centuries, and especially in the Soviet era. Soviet industri- 
alism, as a cultural phenomenon, differs sharply from its western counter- 
part in its ideologized ‘project’ and command character. On the other 
hand, the emerging civil society (including its theorists) realized that the 
clean and safe environment it lived in was a value in itself. This meant 
that the debates were carried on not only between industrialists and envi- 
ronmentalists but between citizens as well. Only recently did it become 
clear why that the ‘first economy then ecology’ principle was wrong. 

Finally, the recent shift in environmental debates in Russia, as in the 
rest of the world, has been generated by global challenges such as grow- 
ing resource tensions, conflicts, cross-border migration, rising oil prices 
and global warming (Stern, 2006). In sociological terms, this can be inter- 
preted in two ways: (1) as a controversy between environmental risk 
producers and environmental risk consumers (Yanitsky, 2004); and (2) as 
an opposition between politically engaged Big Science and the producers 
and propagators of local knowledge, which is a necessary precondition 
for the survival of the diversity of local communities and ecosystems. 
As I have written before (Yanitsky, 1982), once destroyed a local milieu 
almost never recovers in full. Therefore, I agree with Olsen’s argument 
that ‘we need to see transnational through the local and national’ (Olsen, 
2005: 420). 


Lessons from History: A Brief Review (Table 2) 


It is not true that there were no public debates in Russia at all. On the 
contrary, Russia is a society of constant debates, sometimes very tough 
and even irreconcilable. Looking back at Russia’s history, one can see that 
the role of sociologist (mainly as social critic or prognosticator) was 
played by prominent Russian social philosophers, writers, literary critics 
and publicists (Alexander Herzen, Vladimir Solovyev, Fedor Dostoevsky 
and many others).? It is even more interesting to note that in the 20th and 
early 21st centuries the role of environmental social theorists, analysts and 
critics was performed by natural scientists, such as Vladimir Vernadsky. 
His agrarian programme for resolving the land question (which was 
central to all Russian reformers) presented on the eve of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 is the best example of such work (Vernadsky, 1995: 
241-51). 

To be at the forefront of environmental debates was a tradition among 
the Russian scientific and technical intelligentsia in general up to the mid- 
1980s. As is well known, sociology was underdeveloped during much of 
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the Soviet period. Another specific feature of the leadership of such 
debates was the active role of architects, city planners and journalists. 
This is quite understandable, since in the period before and after the 1917 
Revolution until the beginning of the Great Terror in the late 1920s, the 
majority of Soviet social thinkers and public figures were radicals. But 
as the public ‘Discussion on the Socialist City of Tomorrow’ (1928-30) 
showed, both European and Soviet city planners were super-radicals.’ 
Officially, the political opportunity structure of the discussion was fairly 
wide, but the real environmental policy debate took place behind the 
closed doors of Bolshevik Party offices, central and local, where defenders 
of nature struggled with technocratically oriented ecologists and utilitar- 
ians. A point to note is that until the late 1920s the nature conservation 
policy was institutionally under the auspices of the People’s Commissariat 
of Education and was then handed over to the administration of the 
People’s Commissariat of Agriculture. A more general conclusion is that 
until the late 1980s a visionary and constructivist (and in the 1930s—1950s 
totally directive, i.e. command) approach was characteristic of a majority 
of Soviet social thinkers. 

The breakthrough came in the 1960s. There were a number of reasons 
for this. The Khrushchev Thaw was happening, and the Communist 
Party’s leadership was holding regular meetings with representatives of 
Russia's intelligentsia. Also, it was a time of relative well-being, and 
people had a chance to think about things other than just their daily 
bread. It was a time of relative freedom of expression and travel, which 
allowed the intelligentsia to see the risks of forced industrialization and 
urbanization changing the country’s landscape in a disastrous way. 

The breakthrough began as discussions on demographic problems and 
especially on the devastation of the Russian village in the central region 
of the European part of the USSR became widespread among nearly all 
sectors of the population. At the same time, scientists and writers spoke 
out in defence of Lake Baikal, which was threatened by the construction 
of a nearby pulp-and-paper plant.‘ The third topic of public debate, 
which was countrywide, was that of leisure time, since an increase in 
people’s spare time and its use for all-round personal development was 
one of the key points of the new CPSU Programme adopted in 1962. In the 
late 1950s, massive research into time budgets had begun (more than 
150,000 individual diurnal time budgets were studied between 1958 and 
1965). A discussion in the press ensued on how much spare time different 
strata of the Soviet population should have and how it could be most 
effectively used. 

Arguably, these discussions resulted in a key shift in the public con- 
sciousness: from total subordination and instructions ‘from the top’ 
towards an understanding that humankind and the environment are 
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Table 2 Environmental Debates in Russia 1910-2006 








Topic and scale Initiator, major Role of social 
Year of debates participants sciences 
1907— “Garden Cities of Politicians, economists, Instructive on the 
10 Tomorrow’ city planners part of public 
(international) figures turned 
‘sociologists’ 
1928- ‘Discussion on the Politicians; participants: Totally 
30 Socialist City of economists, city planners, constructivist and 
Tomorrow’ students, humanitarian (then) instructive 
(international) intelligentsia (political sanctions 
against participants) 
1948 ‘On the State of Affairs Communist Party Totally 
in Biological Science’ ideologists; natural constructivist and 
(national) scientists and party (then) instructive 
officers as well 
1960s ‘On the Master Plan of Architects and city Near zero (as 
Moscow” (national) planners; participants: bystander and 
humanitarian and onlooker anly) 
technical intelligentsia 
(writers, journalists, 
engineers, etc.) 
1970s Current demographic  Demographers; Active (mediatory 


processes under the participants: intelligentsia and critical) 
motto “Care for Men!” of all kinds, general 


(national) public 
1980s Campaign to save Natural scientists and Partly active 
Lake Baikal (national) writers; participants: (mediatory and 
intelligentsia of all kinds, critical) 
general publics 
Late Mas campaigns against Natural scientists and Active (mediatory 
1980s the Northern Rivers writers; participants: and critical) 
Reversal project and to almost all public sectors 
save the Aral Sea 
(national, successful) 
Mid- All-Russian Natural scientists turned Relatively passive 
1990s Referendum Against public figures; organizers: (as observers and 
Import of Nuclear environmental NGO commentators) 
Wastes into Ruasia activists 
(national, failed) 
2006 Mass campaign to Natural scientists turned Partly active (as 


keep transnational oil public figures together observers and 
pipeline away from with environmental NGO analysts of mass 


Lake Baikal activists; participants: campaign results) 
(international, those engaged in their 
successful) networks 
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inseparable, which is why people themselves have to struggle for a safe 
and healthy immediate milieu. Lay-people began tracing their family and 
cultural roots. It is interesting to note that in this very period the local lore 
movement, which in the 1910s and 1920s was much stronger than the 
environmental movement, was re-established and quickly assumed a 
mass character. Formally, the political pillars of the Soviet system were 
not discussed, but in actual fact the principles of Soviet social policy were 
now called into question. 

As for sociologists, their actual participation in public debates and mass 
protest campaigns began in the late 1980s, when they took up the role of 
social critics, advisers, experts and even leaders of local protest actions. In 
some cases, they were initiators of public debates in the press or at profes- 
sional clubs (of writers, cinematographers or architects), which at that 
time were an influential milieu for new ideas and for mobilizing intellec- 
tual resources. Nevertheless, the actual public figures who were the 
unquestionable leaders of environmental debates and actions across the 
country were biologists, writers and engineers. 


Worldview and Three Master Frames (Table 3) 


Let us now consider the changes in the dominant worldview and master 
frames of the actors involved in the debates. Until the 1970s, the dominant 
worldview rooted in Soviet culture was strictly utilitarian. Nature was 
seen as an unlimited resource pool that had to be (re)constructed in accor- 
dance with the goals of the construction of a socialist society. The world- 
view of those times matched what is known in environmental sociology as 
the ‘Human Exemptionalism Paradigm’. This paradigm points out that 
due to the cumulative character of culture, ‘technological and social prog- 
ress can continue indefinitely, making all social problems soluble’ (Catton 
and Dunlap, 1980: 34). The years of democratic transformation were a time 
of an almost general ‘greening’, inspired by the motto ‘Russia is a limited 
space’ and must be kept clean and safe. Since the mid-1990s, the utilitarian 
worldview backed by Big Business has confronted the conservationist 
view and its numerous supporters among local communities. 

As pointed out earlier, the concept of framing is the best tool for 
analysing the shift in the environmental debates. As the framing process 
of a particular environmental issue plays a key role in the mobilization of 
participants of public debates and mass campaigns, I base my analysis on 
the work of Gerhards and Rucht and Zdravomyslova (Gerhards and 
Rucht, 1992; Zdravomyslova, 1996). 

Consider the shift in master frames step by step. In Soviet times, the 
debates mainly went on between technocrats, that is, Communist Party 
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officials, and top managers of the military-industrial complex, who 
thought that the construction of the material base of a Communist society 
would automatically lead to an improvement in the environment, and 
independent natural scientists who foresaw an ecological crisis engen- 
dered by the giant technical projects under construction. The constructiv- 
ist vision of the technocrats and industrialists prevailed. In the late 1980s 
and early 1990s, at the peak of the move towards democracy, these debates 
embraced nearly all sectors of the Soviet population and assumed the 
character of bottom-up mass protest, demanding the immediate halt of 
the destruction caused by the industrial projects. In other words, the 
frame of the debates mostly served to maintain bottom-up public activism 
and its self-organizing character. In the mid-1990s, the situation changed 
again, and this frame was supported only by some prominent scientists 
turned public figures and environmental NGO leaders. As one of them 
said, ‘We are only fighting rearguard battles.’ After 2000, the picture once 
again changed dramatically: Big Business utilitarians vs local defenders of 
nature. Russia’s opening up to the rapidly globalizing world made the 
time frames of the debates uncertain and unpredictable. 

In Soviet times, such debates were national in character but symbolic in 
practice, since natural scientists could only discuss these issues while 
actual decisions were always taken by party and state officials. In the late 
1950s, as demographic statistic data became available to Soviet scholars, 
they discovered the true loss of the country’s male population to the 
Second World War and that men’s life expectancy was eight years shorter 
than women's. This triggered a vigorous discussion in the press epito- 
mized by the slogan “Care for men!’ In the next phase, the debates spread 
throughout society because the political opportunity structure was almost 
unlimited. Actually, there were two focal points: a mass campaign against 
the Northern Rivers Reversal project and numerous grassroots actions 
designed to protect the local environment, to make it clean and safe. 

In the early 2000s, the State Committee of the Russian Federation for 
Ecology and the Federal Forestry Service of Russia were closed, with the 
Ministry of Natural Resources taking over their supervisory responsibili- 
ties. The formerly mandatory state environmental expert review was 
abolished. A new legislative package was adopted, including new Urban 
Planning, Forestry and Water Codes that furnish the state and private 
owners with a priority over the use of natural resources. In public hear- 
ings, the local obshchestvennost’ faces procedural and practical derogation 
from the right to vote. Environmental legislation is now weak and sys- 
tematically violated by individual and corporate owners. Since control 
over the press and television was tightened, local and national debates 
have moved to the Internet." 
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Table 3 Shifts in the Worldview and Master Frames of Environmental Debates in 


Russia 
Mid-1980s—early Mid-1990s—early 
Until 1970s 19903 2000s 
Dominating Party-state State vs Corporate state vs 
actor(s) ideologues environmental environmentally 
movement concerned actors 
Dominating Russia has Russia is a limited Russia is an 
worldview(s) unlimited resources living space unlimited resource 
area vs safe living 
space 
Time limits Unlimited, long- Short-term: “We, Uncertain because 
of debates term (ecology citizens, have to do of their dependence 
“follows” the our best to remove on the state and 
permanent progress environmental international 
of state socialism) threats’ business activity 
Scale and National in ideology National and local Glocal concerning 
topic of and symbolic in concerning state transnational 
debates practice projects on a projects (oil and gas 
national scale pipelines) and 
climatic change 
Type of Common good, No shared values Consumerism of the 
prevailing shared values because of their rich and the middle 
values (quality of life and diversification class vs clean and 
safe environment safe environment 
for all) for all 
Mode of Analytical and Mainly critical and Rather pragmatic on 
thinking visionary catastrophic both sides 
Character of  Scientifically Publicly oriented Corporative vs 
debates oriented (publics (public trusts public (lack of 
trust the state) leaders of mutual trust) 
environmental 
movement) 
Arena of Official press Official and Official media vs 
debates unofficial media unofficial web 
resources 


As to the values that prevailed, in Soviet times this was undoubtedly 
work for the common good, mutual help and understanding. Actually, it 
was an official (Communist ideology) frame. But within that frame, in the 
pores of civil society, there arose another understanding of the common 
good: Make the immediate environment we live in safe and clean.’ 
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During the years of democratic transformation, a diversification of the 
values of eco-activists took place. My long-term research in this field has 
revealed at least seven environmental worldviews, with the eco-anarchists 
and staunch supporters of the state at the two extremes (Yanitsky, 2005).° 
As for most others in society today, there is no single value frame. Russia 
is increasingly drawn into the world of consumerism, which, in turn, 
generates individualism, and not only among the rich and the middle 
class but among some sections of the poorer class as well. The majority of 
the lower classes have waited 20 years and today they want to live ina 
clean and safe milieu, but they want it ‘here and now at any cost’. 

Until the 1970s, the debates were mainly scientifically framed but 
understandable to the intelligentsia as a whole. But in those days the 
majority of the intelligentsia believed that the state heard their voice. By 
the end of the 1980s/early 1990s, it was every member of a concerned 
public, regardless of their social status, who was a part of the debate. 
Discussion of environmental themes was going on everywhere: in aca- 
demic circles, student communities, informal clubs and on the streets. 
Nowadays the situation is again quite different. The master frame here is 
to try to understand Russia’s uncertain future in the context of globaliza- 
tion. Therefore, the debates take place within an international community 
of independent experts mainly on the worldwide web. Many of these 
experts are expert-citizens, i.e. local leaders of environmental NGOs well 
acquainted with glocal ecological matters and conflicts. 


The Role of the Media (Table 4) 


The media as the fourth estate play a key role in framing and defining the 
content of environmental debates. In the 1960s and 1970s, the public’s 
access to the media was limited. Only prominent scientists and writers 
had a right to speak. The best example was the development of a simula- 
tion model of the ‘Nuclear Winter’ by academician Nikita Moiseyev, who 
showed the senselessness of global nuclear war and further stockpiling of 
nuclear weapons (Moiseyev, 1997). During the years of perestroika the pic- 
ture changed dramatically. The major newspapers became full of ecologi- 
cal appeals, demands and projects. The appearance of an environmentalist 
on the TV screen was a reassurance to the public that this particular prob- 
lem would be resolved. What is more, some newspapers dedicated 
thematic pages where environmental organizations, such as the Public 
Committee for Saving the River Volga, could regularly inform readers 
about what was going on in different regions. Nowadays, the media are 
accessible to top state officials only and several journalists approved by 
the Kremlin. 
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Table 4 The Changing Role of the Media 


Late 19808-—early 
19603-19708 1990s After 2000 
Access to the Limited and Unlimited for all Unlimited for 
media classified officials and selected 
journalists only 
Scale of No strategic Cross-national; GlobaHocal, but 
debates ın problems, any topics and topics should be 
the media particular cases problems given approved by top 
only consideration media managers 
Purpose of Enlightenment Mobilization for Measured, ‘balanced’ 
presentation immediate action and partial 
information 
Leading force Prominent No leading group; State officials 
scientists and all groups strive for 
writers access to the media 
Language of | Understandable Understandable for Critically simplified, 
debates for all, but all, but ‘bottom-up’ broken up into 
‘top-down’ in character numerous cases of 
in character catastrophes 


The scale of the problems discussed in the media has varied as well. 
In the 1960 and 1970s, the media sometimes discussed specific issues, 
whereas Communist Party officials used the media only for information 
about regional development plans of the state. Ecological matters were 
never discussed as such, but only as part and parcel of agricultural and 
other state programmes. During the democratic turn of the 1980s, envi- 
ronmental problems were placed high on the public agenda. Despite the 
resistance of party bureaucrats, the Russian public were increasingly 
informed (and concerned) about the state of the environment, thanks to 
the media. Today, one can see that debates of this kind are nearly totally 
expunged from the media. They have been replaced by horrifying pic- 
tures of local and regional catastrophes. 

As to the aims of the media, one can observe a clear shift from an atti- 
tude of ecological enlightenment through a short period of ‘information 
for mobilization’ to the times of measured, ‘balanced’ and sterile informa- 
tion in the name of political correctness. Only very recently have state 
officials placed ecology back on the national agenda. 

From the foregoing review, it is easy to identify the leaders of these 
debates in the media. In the first phase, they were scientists and promi- 
nent writers. In the second phase, there was no leading group: all groups 
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strove for access to media. Of course, some leading biologists turned pub- 
lic figures came to the forefront. In the third phase, top state officials 
together with top media managers decided who would have access to the 
media. Other players have been forced out onto Internet journals and 
conferences. 

An interesting transformation has occurred in terms of the language 
used. Initially, scientists and popularizers of scientific knowledge domi- 
nated. The high level of education and scientific propaganda in the USSR 
resulted in a relatively high level of understanding of these debates by the 
general public. Later on, during perestroika, this intellectual level was 
maintained and to some degree even rose because many scientists turned 
into eco-activists and leaders of civil initiatives. Today, the picture is not 
uniform. The ecological language in the media has become very poor. TV 
announcers and commentators manage with a very small vocabulary: 
catastrophe, blast, victim, injured, died, fire, flood and so forth. At the 
same time, scientists and teachers turned environmental advocates have 
resurrected the scientific language in order to inform and teach lay-people 
how to protect nature. 

It is an actual cultural catastrophe of our times: the more science has 
revealed the very complicated interrelationships between humankind 
and nature, the less the common language produced by the media is 
capable of explaining these intricate networks. Is it necessary for lay- 
people to understand such things? Yes, it is, because in the final analysis 
these complicated ties and effects will affect the core values of modern 
society: consumerism and distancing from such ‘unpleasant’ matters as 
waste, natural and human. 


Changing the Environmental Movement's Attitudes 
towards Science and the Public (Table 5) 


There is no doubt that the Russian environmental movement has been a 
key player in public debates in the period under review. In the 1960 and 
1970s, besides scientists and writers, university students were active par- 
ticipants in environmental debates. They were organized into the 
Students” Nature Protection Movement (the Druzhina movement), which 
sought to assist the state in implementing environmental laws; its mem- 
bers worked as public inspectors for organizations such as the All-Russian 
Nature Protection Society. Compared to their older colleagues, Druzhina 
activists had some advantages. They were young biologists, full of energy. 
Druzhina functioned under the umbrella of universities and rapidly 
developed an affinity network not only among universities but in techni- 
cal high schools as well. The Druzhina movement established the initial 
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hub (Yanitsky, 1996) for environmental debates and activism in this 
restricted area. In these debates, hands-on training in environmental 
protection was combined with the development of a sense of civic 
responsibility. 

Young and older environmental activists alike kept their distance from 
the social sciences because of the ‘corporate’ character of the movement and 
the inability of the yet immature Russian sociology to establish an interdis- 
ciplinary dialogue. An enlightening attitude towards the general public 
was due to the fact that leaders of the EM knew the subject better than the 
public and were eager to share their knowledge with the people. 

During perestroika (1980-1990s), the picture changed. Movement activ- 
ists became leaders of grassroots initiatives across the country. They had 
accumulated environmental knowledge about the numerous local and 
regional threats and risks and demanded a right to speak. This period saw 
the peak of the mass public debates, in small villages in large cities and 
within enterprises. Some scholars joined the EM and/or functioned as 
advisers and experts. Mass rallies were organized alongside a mushroom- 
ing of various forms of civic activism (local defence initiatives, public 
committees to save particular rivers and forests and councils for self- 
government). The state retreated and called for a ‘Greening for All’. The 
major conflicts between the EM and state business revolved around giant 
technocratic projects (e.g. Northern Rivers Reversal project). In the period 
under review, the EM played the role of articulator of the public's envi- 
ronmental concerns and defender of its ecological rights. 

From 2000 onwards, the EM took on a dual role: a critic and a co- 
producer of new ecological knowledge that fitted into the changing 
domestic and global contexts. The more environmental activists became 
socially oriented, the more they were needed in social knowledge, namely 
in sociological expertise and in developing social technologies of commu- 
nication between state bodies and local people (public hearingg, litiga- 
tions and the like). Sociologists, for their part, experienced an urgent need 
to comprehend the phenomenon of glocalism, which was of particular 
importance for the survival of small ethnic communities in Siberia and the 
Far East. As the state gradually deinstitutionalized environmental policy 
and the official media space for public debate shrank, the environmental 
debate shifted to the worldwide web and so became even more transna- 
tional. Nowadays there are so many voices that it is difficult to be heard. 
Can the Russian EM survive the market of communication on environ- 
mental issues? 

Though forced out of the public arena, civically oriented scientists have 
not resigned themselves to this but have ‘gone down’ to work at the local 
level with small-scale environmental groups and communities. Khozhdeniye 
v narod (going to the people) is a tradition among the Russian intelligentsia 
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Table 5 Prevailing Attitudes of Russian Environmental Movement towards Science, 
State, Business and the Public 





Attitude Instructive function § Mediatory function Interactive function 
towards 1960s-1970s 1980s-1990s after 2000 


Natural Subordinated: science Distanced: ‘we are Co-producers of 


sciences is main source of practical workers new environmental 
environmental and therefore knowledge 
knowledge know better’ 

Social Distanced Distanced and Allies and/or 

sciences sometimes seenas independent experts 

(in general) advisers in local knowledge 

State Assistants in Critical, mediators EM is an equal actor 


environmental control and developers of to whom the state 
(Nature should have new environmental should listen 


its defenders laws 
everywhere’) 

Business - Mainly critical EM is an adviser and 
expert facilitating 
entry into the world 
market for businesses 

Publics Enlighteners and Environmental Together with public 

driving force (‘If not vanguard of civil to defend nature 
us, then who?”) soclety and local 
communities 


dating back to the 19th century. These environmental advocates differ 
from their counterparts in the West in many respects: modern Russian 
narodniki simultaneously fulfil various functions in relation to people on 
the local level, such as enlightenment, teaching people how to map their 
resources and translate their needs into political demands, assisting them 
in self-organization, training local experts and, most importantly, empow- 
ering them that they ‘can do it’. Russian advocacy science is science in vivo 
rather than in vitro.” 

Based on my 20-year investigations, I have identified five types of such 
advocates, for whom I have coined the terms neutral, aware, involved, 
partner and fully integrated (see Table 6). The first type — neutral or 
detached — is an ‘outside’ scientist occasionally invited by an environmen- 
tal NGO to act as expert or consultant. The motives for such collaboration 
may differ, but in any case the scientist is not concerned about the prob- 
lems of the client organization as such. Such advocates are usually profes- 
sionals from academic institutes. Working in accordance with existing 
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standards, the neutrals nevertheless write their conclusions in a language 
understandable to local people. 

The second type — aware — includes scientists whose periodic collabora- 
tion with NGOs helps them to gain a better understanding of the prob- 
lems these NGOs are trying to resolve. The resulting contact between 
them goes beyond the scope of the specific task of expert evaluation. They 
achieve mutual understanding and work out a common language, and 
finally the scientist (to a certain extent) comes to share the concerns of the 
activists. Nevertheless, an aware scientist takes no part in the internal 
affairs of the given initiative. 

The third type — involved — is a scientist who shares the values of an 
NGO or initiative and systematically collaborates with it, but remains 
affiliated with an academic institution. A distinctive feature of involved 
scientists is that they not only perform a certain professional function 
(evaluate projects, make expert judgements), but are also interested in the 
success of the social action of the particular organization. Moreover, an 
involved scientist is already taking part in its activities, although usually 
without being a member. 

The fourth type — partner — is represented by scientists who, while 
nominally remaining on the staff of an academic institution, in actual fact 
are already activists of environmental NGOs. Thereby, the partner has a 
dual institutional affiliation. Formally, the researcher appears to hold two 
or more jobs or to oscillate between an academic institution and an NGO. 
This type of scientist can also be termed mediator, because they alternately 
resolve scientific, social and organizational problems. In other words, this 
is a new type of scientist turned activist who is oriented not only towards 
the protection of a given milieu or local community, but also towards 
the institutionalization and propagation of its goals and values in society 
at large. 

Finally, the fifth type — fully integrated — is represented by researchers who 
have left their job at the academic institution and become members (or 
even leaders) of NGOs. Scientists of this type not only have the necessary 
professional knowledge, but also begin to generate such knowledge in 
accordance with the strategic goals of these NGOs. This is a different kind of 
knowledge (or know-how) generated in the process of interaction between 
civic initiatives and professional organizations. The ‘ultimate’ subtype of 
this fully integrated type is when a scientist publicly abandons his or her 
scientific career and becomes the initiator and/or organizer of an environ- 
mental movement. In this case, the situation is reversed: a scientist who has 
become an activist of a civic organization begins to formulate new require- 
ments for academic science and a language of communication with the rest 
of society. These five types are an empirical presentation of the shift from 
the instructive to the interactive function of science discussed earlier. 
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Table 6 Major Types of Scientists Turned Advocates 


Type of scientist Neutral Involved Partner Fully integrated 
Institutional Academic Academic Dual institutional Member of local 
position and/or NGO affiliation civic initiative 
member 
Function in Teacher, Teacher, Teacher, trainer Whatever role is 
relation to local trainer trainerand and participant necessary to 
community informant researcher defend 
community's 
interests 
Prevailing type Scientific Scientific and Multidisciplinary Integrated 
of knowledge sociopolitical (ecological) 
Language of Imposed Mainly Mainly political Whatever is 
communication rulesand political necessary 
norms 
Conclusion 


This article and the schemas I have presented have a fourfold meaning. In 
terms of epistemology, they indicate a process of transition from instruc- 
tive to discursive production of scientific knowledge that should take into 
account local knowledge; in terms of sociology of social knowledge, it 
means a change in the relationships between science and a public who 
have acquired a right to speak; in cultural terms, it marks a new mode of 
interaction between science and culture, that is, a shift from scientific to 
cultural rationality and therefore the shift towards the simplification of 
environmental discourse, making it more understandable for all involved; 
and in institutional and organizational terms, it means an ongoing shift 
from big national public arenas, in which environmentally oriented scien- 
tists played a leading role, to particular social technologies and proce- 
dures in which official and citizen experts compete. 

At the same time, structurally we observe at least three interrelated but 
competing types of public discourse in Russia. The first is the science— 
public one in which the instructive, mediatory and interactive models of 
their relationships compete. A slow shift from the instructive to the inter- 
active model is now in progress. The second is the shift in the master 
frames of environmental debates as such. As one can see, there is no single 
clear vector, but rather twists and oscillations. Nevertheless, the shift from 
pragmatic and even utilitarian (market-oriented) attitudes seems to me to 
be the mainstream. The third shift is in the ideology of human—environment 
relations. For centuries, humankind was considered an inexhaustible 
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resource for implementing the state’s ambitious plans and needs. After 
Gorbachev’s call for mobilization of the ‘human factor’ (the same master 
frame but under a democratic cover) the state returned to its usual posi- 
tion: namely that natural resources provide the basis for national security 
and accumulation of capital, and human resources finding abundance 
everywhere. Only nowadays do we see signs of a turn in the worldview of 
the Russian power elite towards the goal of saving, reproduction and accu- 
mulation of human potential capable of meeting the challenges of domes- 
tic and global transformations. Therefore, I foresee a new round of public 
debates on this issue. In the course of time, these debates will come under 
growing pressure from time limits and the tremendous difficulties of 
the transformation of the institutional machinery, which is still resource- 
oriented and which the giants of the transnational economy would like 
to perpetuate. 

Though over the past 20 years Russia has made considerable progress 
in adopting and implementing European environmental standards, the 
country is still in transition. Its trajectory is better described as a winding 
road or a movement to and fro rather than a straightforward ‘shift’. 
Exacerbation of the sometimes difficult relations between Russia and the 
EU always pushes environmental issues to the sidelines. Besides, the 
Russian elite is behind in meeting new challenges. When di i 
development prospects for the country, their vision is confined to the next 
10 years, while in Western Europe trends for the half-century to come are 
discussed (see Fraser, 2007). Russian society today needs a strategic dia- 
logue with Europe. This dialogue should be taking place on continental 
as well as regional and local levels. 


Notes 


1. Obshchestvennost’ is a Russian scientific and public term denoting both a con- 
cerned elite and ordinary people turned ctvic activists. In the latter sense, it 
matches those who are termed volunteers in the West. During the two decades 
under discussion, obshchestvenniki were mainly among recruited from scholars, 
journalists, students and pensioners. Their chief goal was to contribute to the 
common 

2. In 1892, the prominent Russian social philosopher Vladimir Solovyev wrote: 
‘The natural productive forces of the soil are not unlimited: sooner or later, the 
people will exhaust the land unless they go over from primitive or predatory 
economic practices to cultured, that is, rational practices’ (Solovyev, 1989: 438). 
The philosopher based his conclusions on the works of Russian natural scien- 
tists Alexei Yermolov and Vasilli Dokuchaev. 

3. Two famous Soviet planners who took part in the above discussion stated: 
“We should carefully protect the pieces of old Moscow: the Kremlin, the 
islands of gentry and merchant Moscow... and that of proletarian Krasnaya 
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Presnya. .. . All the rest we have to transform into a giant park.’ Le Corbusier 
was even more radical: ‘in Moscow we have to reconstruct all, beforehand to 
destroy all’ (cited in Yanitsky, 2007: 22). 

4. In the opinion of Valentin Rasputin, a prominent Russian writer and one of the 
leaders of the long campaign in defence of Lake Baikal, this campaign trig- 
gered the mass environmental movement in the USSR after the Second World 
War (Rasputin, 1990: 309). 

5. See Ecology and Human Rights (www.seu.ru/members/ucs) for details on the 
nature and scope of these debates. Ecology and Human Rights is a web-based 
journal of which more than 3000 issues have been released. 

6. Namely, conservationists, eco-anarchists, alternativists, traditionalists, techno- 
crats, politicians and statists (for details, see Yanitsky, 1996). 

7. Nevertheless, a stmilar phenomenon called the ‘pedagogic enterprise’ or the 
‘people’s education movement’ has been identified in Europe (see Le Gringou 
and Patou, 2004). 
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difference. Implicit assumptions of what constituted progress and well- 
being were shown to be dangerously simplistic and involved generaliza- 
tions of perspectives that were actually quite specific, and inappropriate 
for others (Segal, 1999). 

As if chastened by this experience, there is now a growing timidity 
about CSS, associated with a suspicion of normativity as potentially 
authoritarian and ethnocentric. There is still clearly a concern with suffer- 
ing and oppression evident in the choice of research topics, but in some 
circles it is now common to see it as the job of CSS merely to ‘unsettle’ 
existing academic ideas rather than provide critiques of social practices. 
As a result, critique has sometimes become reduced to little more than 
scepticism coupled with a concern to be reflexive. Aptly, Barry Barnes 
(2000: 127) refers to ‘the ever-so-slightly critical theory of today’. 

At the same time as critique has become more timid, the word has 
become more widely used and devalued, indeed with its new use as a 
verb, it functions merely as a posh synonym for ‘criticize’. The use of the 
prefix ‘critical’ for particular types and methodologies of social research 
has become so widespread as to be virtually redundant, functioning as 
little more than adjectival aggrandisement. Who would not want to claim 
that their work was critical, when to refuse it would be to imply that they 
were ‘uncritical’ — in effect, naive and gullible? Just what is left of CSS? Of 
what is CSS critical? And how does it justify its critiques? 

In this assessment of CSS, I argue that the retreat from strong versions 
of critique is not wholly a consequence of the discovery of the dangers of 
early, naive versions of critical social science that were popular in the 
1970s. Nor does it seem to be a result of any kind of revival of positivist 
beliefs in value-freedom as a realizable or desirable goal, though positiv- 
ists might be pleased that this muting of critique has occurred, even if 
they have little sympathy with the new reasons given for restraining cri- 
tique. Nor do I think it has much to do with postmodern suspicion of 
normativity, for that is as much a symptom of the problem, as a cause. Tu 
be sure, the shift to the right in wider politics has had a dampening effect 
on radical academia, but I suspect that the causes of the current uncer- 
tainty about the nature and rationale of CSS go back much further, and are 
a product of certain common tendencies in modernism that treat values 
and ethics as beyond the scope of reason and hence induce a reluctance to 
discuss conceptions of the good, or of well-being or human flourishing in 
social science. I wish to argue that, for these reasons, CSS never adequately 
established its rationale, and now that the wider political climate has 
become less congenial, its long-standing weaknesses have been exposed. 

Even when social scientific critiques were bolder, they rarely set out their 
normative standpoints, their conceptions of the good, indeed it was — and 
still is — widely believed that critiques do not need to be based on any such 
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conceptions. I argue that critique cannot avoid such standpoints, though it 
may hide or fail to notice them, and that we need to make them explicit. 
This would require a consideration of ethics and well-being. However, the 
historic divide between science and ethics has become institutionalized in 
the division of labour in higher education (Callinicos, 2006). There is great 
resistance to attempts to reunite them, and even many of those who reject 
the idea of value-free science as impossible get worried about openly nor- 
mative argument in the context of social science. 

My target is primarily CSS as a kind of substantive social research — 
whether it be on racism, class, gender, imperialism or whatever — rather 
than critical theory of the type associated with the Frankfurt School and 
its successors, which is more of a second-order reflection on critique and 
social theory from a largely Kantian standpoint, and has had little influ- 
ence on substantive critical social science. I first introduce a minimalist 
conception of the standpoint of CSS as the reduction of illusion, suggest 
what it is not and comment on the centrality of the denaturalization of 
social forms. Second, I discuss the critical standpoint of freedom and 
argue that it is inadequate. Third, I argue for a strong conception of CSS 
as being based not only on the reduction of illusion but the identification 
of avoidable suffering and forms of well-being and propose that the capa- 
bilities approach advocated by Amartya Sen and Martha Nussbaum is a 
helpful resource for this. Fourth, in light of this, I assess some of the justi- 
fications of the retreat from strong versions of critique, and conclude. 


A Simple Conception of Critical Social Sclence 


Given the fashion for attaching the prefix ‘critical’ to any kind of study, it 
might seem that at the minimum it could merely indicate a critical atti- 
tude to other, earlier, approaches to the study of society. But then it has 
always been the job of any academic to be critical of existing ideas; and 
not only radicals but conservatives have always done this. On this defini- 
tion, all scholarship and research is critical, so the adjective is redundant. 
However, if it goes further to the critical evaluation of concepts and 
accounts that are influential in society itself, and not merely in academic 
discourse, showing that some are false or at least that they ignore some- 
thing significant, then this suggests something more distinctive, namely 
critique as oriented towards the reduction of illusion in society itself. Since 
practices may themselves be informed by false ideas, critique extends 
beyond ideas to practices themselves. Thus, sexist practices are informed 
by ideas about gender that feminism has shown to be false, and hence 
feminism constitutes a critique of the practices themselves as much as of 
the ideas that inform them (Fay, 1975). Marxism generally incorporates a 
critique of practices or social structures as contradictory and productive 
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of unintended and destructive consequences (Callinicos, 2006). This kind 
of critique implies a minimalist normative standpoint, insofar as it 
assumes that it is better to believe what is true or more true than what is 
false or less true, or better for beliefs and practices to be consistent than 
inconsistent or contradictory, and for them not to produce unwanted con- 
sequences. It is oriented to the goal of truth or, if you prefer, towards the 
reduction of illusion, increased practical adequacy or ‘epistemic gain’.’ In 
the strong form of ‘unmasking’ it implies that certain matters have been 
deliberately concealed. As it implies a criticism of society itself, many not 
surprisingly regard this as a step too far for social science, but advocates 
argue that uncovering illusions is necessary for the achievement of social 
science’s descriptive and explanatory goals. 

The idea of explanatory critique takes this simple model a step further. 

Here ‘critique’ is distinguished from mere criticism by the fact that it 
tries not only to identify false beliefs and the practices they inform but 
why those false beliefs are held. Sadly, this useful distinction has now been 
largely forgotten. Thus we might explain why many believe that profit 
derives from buying cheap and selling dear. As Marxism demonstrates, 
this cannot be the origin of profit, for not all buyers and sellers can gain 
profit simultaneously from such a practice, although particularly in the 
actions of merchants, that is indeed where profits are actually manifested. 
Hence, such beliefs are not merely mistakes but an understandable 
response to the way capitalism is actually organized. As Bourdieu puts it, 
a critique should be able to ‘explain the apparent truth of the theory that 
it shows to be false’ (Bourdieu, 2005: 215). Second, as Bhaskar and Collier 
have elaborated, critique in this strong sense also seeks to identify cases 
where false beliefs have a self-confirming character by helping to main- 
tain circumstances (‘real appearances’) that support those beliefs and also 
are likely to be favourable to dominant groups (Bhaskar, 1998; Collier, 
1994). This deception need not be intended, but it may nevertheless help 
to support continued domination. 

I elaborate some of the different kinds of emphasis to be found in 
defences of critical social science shortly, but first we should note three 
qualifications: 

1. Critique is often confused with scepticism, but they are not the same 
thing. Scepticism involves suspension of belief in something, and radi- 
cal epistemological scepticism involves an attempted — or affected — 
suspension of belief in everything. However, to refute — rather than 
merely to question — any particular claim we need premises that have 
provisionally to be accepted as a basis for such a challenge. Note also 
that scepticism may indeed be bracing, and shake us out of compla- 
cency, but it does not necessarily lead us in a progressive direction; 
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it could, for example, be directed towards anti-racism and feminism. 
“Unsettling' ideas is often seen as an intellectual virtue today Dut again 
it is not necessarily progressive; Holocaust denial is unsettling.’ 
Equally, while ambivalence is often justified and worth probing, it is 
not clear why normative disorientation should be seen as a virtue, as it 
often is in postmodernism. If the scepticism takes an epistemological 
form it can be used to suspend belief in any claim, perhaps by noting 
its discursive constitution — as if that in itself rendered it suspect. This 
is self-undermining and has no particular purchase against any specific 
claims, for if it applies, it does so to all knowledge, hence it ‘cancels all 
the way through’, as Terry Eagleton puts it, and still leaves us having 
to distinguish more true or adequate from less true or adequate knowl- 
edge in practice (Eagleton, 1983: 9). It is therefore untenable, in the lit- 
eral sense, that it is not a belief we can hold to in our practice. We 
cannot live without making judgements of what is (more) true and false 
(or less true); even the most thoroughgoing sceptic checks whether (it 
is true that) a car is coming when crossing the road, and she or he could 
not survive without doing so. Thoroughgoing scepticism is therefore 
easy to espouse but impossible to practise, quite simply because the 
world is not just any way and not just any action will be successful in 
changing it, so to cope with and change situations we have to find ways 
of conceptualizing their tendencies and possibilities. 

. Another conception of CSS that was popular during its heyday in the 
1960s and 1970s but has now declined, was the view that CSS is and 
should be self-consciously partisan, being ‘on the side of’ a particular 
group rather than detached from particular normative projects (e.g. 
Becker, 1967). The problem with this is not necessarily that it is strongly 
value-laden but that it could be a licence for dogmatic holding of par- 
ticular values (Anderson, 2004) — in effect, encouraging us to defend 
‘our (favoured) group, right or wrong’. Again, it is politically direction- 
less, for such a definition would not exclude ‘critical’ research on the 
side of fascists or racists, etc. It mistakes partisanship for critique. 


Amore recent variant of this supports ‘subjugated knowledges’ against 
dominant knowledges, but this has similar deficiencies to those already 
noted; it provides no particular rationale for favouring progressive 
knowledge, failing, for example, to exclude ‘fundamentalist cults in 
Texas, pedophilic networks, and contemporary Nazi groups that deny 
the holocaust’ (Alcoff, 1996: 151). Its only criterion simply concerns 
power, regardless of matters of truth or practical adequacy, or emanci- 
pation. It is one thing to argue that all people are of equal worth, quite 
another that their ideas are too. If today’s subjugated knowledge were 
to become dominant, then according to this approach it must become 
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the new target of critique. Moreover, knowledge that is subjugated is 
likely to bear the marks, including the deficiencies, of the dominant 
knowledge. 


3. Closely related to this last point, it should be noted that a critique need 
not be left-wing or ‘progressive’; for example, the neoliberal theorist 
Hayek relentlessly attacked the concept of social justice, and was a 
source of inspiration for Margaret Thatcher’s declaration that ‘there is 
no such thing as society’ (Hayek, 1988). 

I now want to comment on some common elaborations of the simple 

model of CSS. 


Critique as Denaturaltzation: Another World Is 

Possible” 

On this view, CSS’s most basic claim is that social phenomena could be 
otherwise and can be changed, and hence it counters the common ten- 
dency to naturalize them as matters of fate. This naturalization is charac- 
teristic of positivism and what Horkheimer termed “traditional theory”. 
The denaturalization rationale is fundamental to CSS from Marx to con- 
temporary feminism and queer theory? 

First, while it is indeed vital to appreciate that societies are open sys- 
tems in which things could be and have been different, thereby affirming 
freedom, there is nothing necessarily radical in the sense of progressive 
about such a claim. It does not distinguish progressives from fascists 
and misogynists, who could use it to argue that we do not have to accept 
a democratic or non-sexist society. Conservatives could accept it too: 
clearly, those who believe that we live in “the best of possible worlds’ 
accept that things could be different, but they think that things would be 
worse if they were. Similarly, Man's assertion that the point is to change 
the world merely begs the question of what is wrong with the status quo 
and in what direction it should be changed. We could accept the applica- 
tion of the term ‘critical’ to all such views, but generally users of the term 
would see themselves as utterly opposed to fascism, racism, misogyny 
and the like. If they want to refuse the label critical to the latter then they 
need to make their definition of what counts as critical more specific, pre- 
sumably in a way that appeals to some criteria that are independent of 
these positions. I argue later that they cannot escape questions of ethics 
and what constitutes human flourishing, or ‘the human good’. 

Second, a common variant of the denaturalization thesis emphasizes 
the fact that human beings are meaning-makers — self-interpreting beings 
that develop practices that have their own norms, values and rationales; 

" religions are an obvious example. It also implies that to be meaningful 
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and relevant, critical standpoints have to be immanent in the society in 
question, arising within its system of meanings, rather than external to it. 
A wide number of theorists have arrived at this conclusion from different 
directions. For Marx, this was one of the things that distinguishes critique 
from mere external criticism (Benhabib, 1986). Albrecht Wellmer wrote 
of the need to find ‘draft meanings’ — enclaves of progressive ideas and 
practices — within existing society that critical theory could pick up on 
(Wellmer, 1966). More recently, Walzer has made the point thus: 
[The critic] is not a detached observer, even when he looks at the society he 
inhabits with a fresh and skeptical eye. He is not an enemy, even when he is 
fiercely opposed to this or that prevailing practice or institutional arrangement. 
His criticism does not require either detachment or enmity, because he finds a 
warrant for critical engagement in the idealism, even if it is a hypocritical ideal- 
ism, of the actually existing moral world. (Walzer, 1989: 61) 


A common form of the denaturalization theme emphasizes the role of 
discourses in structuring society and indeed in influencing the formation 
of subjects themselves (‘subjectification’, in Foucault's terminology). It 
thereby counteracts a fundamental illusion of commonsense thought: that 
the subject is external to the discourses on which it reflects. This implies 
that researchers need to attend to how they themselves are influenced by 
prevailing discourses, and to problematize their own standpoints. This 
has become a major rationale for the increased emphasis on reflexivity in 
recent literature. 


The Standpolnt of Freedom: Emancipation as 
Freedom from Constralnt 


The idea that CSS is based on the standpoint of freedom has been recur- 
rently fashionable. For example, it is widely assumed to be implicit in 
Foucault's work and is implied in Judith Butler’s statement that ‘critique 
is understood as an interrogation of the terms by which life is constrained’ 
(Butler, 2004a).3 However, as Andrew Collier argues, even if we accept the 
prioritization of freedom, freedom does not lie in escaping necessity — 
which would make us unable to produce any change in the world, and 
would hence be like trying to drive a car in neutral gear; rather it depends 
on acknowledging the extent of necessity (and contingency) so that one 
can cope with the world (Collier, 1994). 

Yet while freedom is fundamental, it is not sufficient. In one-sidedly 
emphasizing freedom and seeing constraint as necessarily o 
such critiques have a libertarian, individualist and 
and fail to acknowledge that we are dependent social amy e ¿0 
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parts of our lives (Kittay, 1999). Further, some constraints, such as those of 
responsibilities for and attachments to others, can enrich our lives, and 
indeed a life ‘free’ of such things would be a poor one. To be refused the 
status of a responsible actor, so that we were not trusted with any respon- 
sibilities for or by others, would be immensely psychologically damaging. 
Responsibilities need not be seen as external impositions but as important 
for our well-being; indeed, this is why people generally actively seek 
them out (Barnes, 2000). The easy fixing on freedom as the sole goal over- 
looks our character as needy, dependent social beings and fails to distin- 
guish socially and individually beneficial forms of dependence, constraint 
and discipline from repressive ones. Not all forms of suffering derive 
from domination; some derive from lack of care, that is, from a refusal of 
responsibilities for and towards others. To be sure, freedom can be argued 
to be basic, so that basic rights or negative freedoms come first, but CSS 
can hardly avoid the implications of neglect and responsibility. 

An important response to this line of argument is that it is not that we 
should try to escape all determinations, constraints or responsibilities, but 
that we should have the freedom to choose which ones we have. 
Presumably a society that supported a more inclusive flourishing would 
need actors to agree not merely to avoid harm to one another and 
acknowledge each other’s rights, but to accept and honour responsibili- 
ties of care and for the public good. Nevertheless, the very term ‘emanci- 
pation’ implies that the problems that we face are primarily ones of 
liberation from constraint and domination. Roy Bhaskar’s conception 
of CSS in terms of a process of emancipation as a progressive removal of 
unwanted determinations at least acknowledges that some determinations 
may be beneficial (Bhaskar, 1998). However, we need to know which these 
are: an account of constraints that failed to distinguish those that enable 
people to flourish from those that repress flourishing would be deficient 
not only normatively but descriptively. Bhaskar’s formulation of the goal 
of emancipatory knowledge as a society in which, as Marx put it, ‘the free 
development of each is the condition of the free development of all’ is a 
nice egalitarian-libertarian slogan, but gives no indication of what enables 
free actors to flourish, as for this, freedom is only a necessary condition 
(Bhaskar, 1994: 144). I do not mean that such a conception of flourishing 
could ever be perfected, for forms of human flourishing are partly a prod- 
uct of creative constructions that enable us to become new kinds of being; 
but it would be strange, and at odds with our practice and what it presup- 
poses, to imagine that we did not have some fairly reliable understanding 
of at least some of its elements.® 

Bhaskar’s view of emancipation as the successive removal of unwanted 
determinations is further flawed in that it naively assumes that wanted 
and unwanted determinations are always independent of one another, 
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such that we never face dilemmas in deciding what to do about them. 
Thus, for example, markets allow us to be both free to choose and free to 
lose, so that removing markets as a source of insecurity is likely to reduce 
choice too. Any analysis of real, concrete political issues is likely to reveal 
many such dilemmas. Finally, the idea that the good can be reached sim- 
ply by removing ‘bads’, step by step, without having any conception of 
the good and how it could be realized in feasible alternative forms of 
social organization, is naive in the extreme. Manifestly superior and fea- 
sible successor systems or practices are needed before it becomes rational 
to remove what we have at present, even if we know that existing arrange- 
ments cause suffering (Sayer, 2000). 

Hence, we must conclude that while the idea of critique as underpinned 
by an orientation towards emancipation, understood as liberation from 
(unwanted) determination, takes us a little further than the simple con- 
ception of critique as reduction of illusion, it still fails to grasp the nettle 
of the need for a conception of the human good. 


The Critique of Suffering or Ill-Being 


In practice, the targets of the critiques developed by substantive CSS are 
not merely false ideas and their supports and consequences, or lack of 
freedom, but injustices and avoidable suffering. The judgements that we 
have to make in order to live are also about such matters — about what is 
good or bad and what to do — and life becomes difficult and dangerous if 
we repeatedly get such judgements wrong. 

While this conception of critique goes much further than the others, at 
one level, the critique of suffering is already common in social science: after 
all, what would ‘domination’, ‘oppression’, ‘abuse’, ‘racism’, ‘sexism’ — all 
familiar terms in social scientific discourse — mean, if they had nothing to 
do with suffering? However, this connection between critique and suffer- 
ing (and by implication, flourishing) is inadequately addressed in CSS’s 
self-understandings that we have addressed so far, for they do not indi- 
cate such grounds for critique. Social scientists who use such terms tend 
to leave the reasons why their referents might be bad implicit. They might 
just assume that their readers already accept the valuations of these 
things, or assume them to be too obvious to need mentioning. But they 
might also be aware that if they go beyond these terms and dwell upon 
the evaluations and justifications that lie behind them, they are likely to 
be accused of importing their values into the analysis, as if these could 
only bea contaminant, distorting otherwise objective analysis. Alternatively, 
they may be asked ‘where their critique hails from’, which again implies 
that the evaluation is problematic because it is ‘subjective’ and arbitrary, 
or deriving from an imagined Archimedean point (which it needn’t), 
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or imposing some kind of repressive universalism. Tactically, then, radi- 
cals may find it best not to reveal too much of their critical standpoints, 
for the more they do so, the more likely they are to be dismissed as ‘sub- 
jective’ or as authoritarians foisting their views on others. As a result, 
much of CSS just gives the reader a vague negative feeling about the phe- 
nomena being analysed, but does not attempt to say in what particular 
respects and for what reasons they are problematic. It might therefore be 
termed ‘crypto-normative’, to borrow Habermas’s term. 

However, much feminist literature, at least that which has not endorsed 
more restricted notions of critique, not only exemplifies the critique of 
suffering, but makes explicit its arguments about what constitutes flour- 
ishing. From early work on housewives and the exploitation of women’s 
unpaid labour, through to critiques of femininity, masculinity and com- 
pulsory heterosexuality, there is now a wealth of critiques of suffering and 
restricted flourishing. A good example is the literature on caring and the 
ethic of care, which argues for a re-evaluation of care work, rescuing it 
from both its undervaluation and its idealization, analysing not only the 
problems of lack of care but the restrictions on flourishing that it presents 
for those with heavy care responsibilities. Significantly, and unusually in 
social science, the more normative philosophical writing on the ethic of 
care has been in close dialogue with empirical studies of care work, each 
informing and illuminating the other (Kittay, 1999; Sevenhuijsen, 1998). 

But just what constitutes flourishing, or suffering? It would be hard to 
make sense of how we survived if we had no idea of this, but at the same 
time, there are many problems in identifying it there are presumably not 
only many forms of flourishing, but different conceptions of the good, 
and these tend to vary across cultures, so it might seem illiberal to attempt 
to offer a single definition. Despite all these problems, in recent years, 
Amartya Sen and Martha Nussbaum have developed the capabilities 
approach, which in effect tries to define human well-being. This has 
attracted much attention, both in academic and development policy cir- 
cles (Nussbaum, 2000; Sen, 1999). They argue that human well-being 
depends on having access to certain broadly defined “beings and doings’ 
-— for example, being healthy, economically secure and free from violence, 
and doings such as participating in the life of a community and being able 
to appear in public without shame” Nussbaum argues that it is possible 
to define these in a ‘thick, vague’ way that does not preclude cultural 
variation. A related but more minimalist standpoint might be that of 
human rights, where these are understood as minimal necessary limita- 
tions on or requirements of behaviour for the prevention of suffering 
(Woodiwiss, 2005). However, although rights are social constructions that 
are intended to be beyond question, they cry out for justification. In trying 
to provide this, we have little alternative but to appeal to the value of 
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human life and autonomy and the basic requirements of flourishing such 
as those the capabilities approach attempts to identify (Nussbaum, 2006: 
285). Axel Honneth’s attempt to ground critical social theory in a theory 
of recognition that engages with the experience of disrespect might also be 
taken as a variant of the theme of the critique of suffering (Honneth, 1995, 
2007). However, while the experience of disrespect is indeed an important 
form of suffering, it is doubtful that all the elements of well-being identi- 
fied by the capabilities approach can be reduced to the denial of recogni- 
tion. Critical standpoints based on equality have also been proposed in 
moral and political philosophy, but insofar as these require an answer to 
the question ‘equality of what?’, they cannot escape some notion of what 
is important for human flourishing. * 

While different cultures provide both different kinds of flourishing 
(and suffering) and different conceptions of well-being, not just anything 
can be passed off as flourishing, and intra-cultural contestation of legiti- 
mations of oppression is common; for example, the capitalist cultural 
assumption that flourishing depends on amassing ever greater numbers 
of material goods, or the patriarchal assumption that women will flourish 
if they accept subservience to men, are of course contested, in effect as 
untrue.’ As one might expect, the capabilities approach has itself been 
contested, but I am suggesting here that whatever one thinks, some con- 
ception of flourishing is unavoidable. At the minimum, this is because, 
as vulnerable beings capable of flourishing and suffering and needing to 
evaluate our situations, we cannot suspend judgement for long. Further, 
in any description of any process that is likely to affect people’s well- 
being, we are likely to have to use what philosophers call ‘thick ethical 
terms’, such as ‘generous’, ‘abusive’ or ‘racist’, which are simultaneously 
and inseparably descriptive and evaluative (Putnam, 2002; Taylor, 1973, 
1994; Williams, 1985).'° Thus, when we decide to accept a description of 
some practice, say, as ‘oppressive’ or ‘racist’, we simultaneously accept 
the implicit valuation. Such valuations are not merely descriptive, but 
imply desire or need for change. ‘We need to recognise . . . that in observ- 
ing and diagnosing human problems what we observe is productive or 
destructive, industrious or lazy, brave or cowardly behaviour. These are 
value judgements, to be sure, but they are also descriptive. ... The man 
[sic] or situation is not seen, then appraised, or appraised then seen in 
distortion; it is seen morally. Value and fact merge.’ (Louch, cited in 
Davydova and Sharrock, 2003: 366). Attempting to replace them with 
non-evaluative descriptions is likely to result in a loss of descriptive ade- 
quacy, as in the euphemism ‘collateral damage’. 

While these versions of critique have a direction to them, it is towards 
some conception of flourishing rather than necessarily in a left-wing or 
“progressive” direction — a conclusion that many will find disturbing. On 
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the other hand, were a left-wing orientation to be made a premise and 
criterion of CSS, this would make it an exercise in circular and partisan 
reasoning, and invite its dismissal. My personal hunch is that a CSS that 
sought to develop understanding of flourishing and suffering and base its 
evaluative descriptions and explanations of existing practices on that, 
would, on the whole, point in the direction of left and progressive politics, 
but such a conclusion would be a contingent conclusion, a discovery, 
dependent on the more important criterion of well-being. 


The Retreat from Critical Soclal Sclence 


Although the critique of suffering is implicit in the actual practice of con- 
crete studies in CSS, many are reluctant to acknowledge this in their pro- 
nouncements on critique, and instead we have seen the emergence of a 
notion of critique that limits itself to the highlighting of hidden presup- 
positions and the deepening of reflexivity. Many of these inhibitions have 
a poststructuralist provenance. 

At one level, as Fay argues, this reaction is justifiable for it identifies 
an overconfidence in early CSS (Fay, 1975, 1987, 1996). Thus, for example, 
middle-class, white feminists were criticized for speaking too readily for 
other women, and being insufficiently attentive to difference and the vari- 
ety of cultures and circumstances. In the context of a growing awareness 
of cultural difference, the fear grew that CSS implied social scientists set- 
ting themselves up as legislators, at risk of developing ethnocentric cri- 
tiques of others’ social practices. However, while this is indeed a risk, it is 
not a good argument for refraining from critique of any but our own cul- 
ture. If we want to insist that our own knowledge is fallible and open to 
question, then it would be inconsistent to deny that the same could go for 
others’ knowledge, indeed this would put us in the position of being ‘a 
liberal at home and a conservative abroad’, as Ernest Gellner (1970) put it. 
If, for example, it were held to be wrong for westerners to criticize non- 
western cultures, it would be wrong for the latter to criticize the former 
too, and conversely if we believe it is acceptable for non-westerners to 
criticize western culture, we can hardly deny the right of westerners to 
criticize non-western cultures. And if we decide we should refrain from 
critiques of others because they will inevitably be ethnocentric, how are we 
to regard other cultures which happen themselves to be ethnocentric - 
uncritically?** All critique implies the possibility of at least 
better from worse understandings. Ethnocentrism and other kinds of ill- 
informed criticism are risks, but not inevitabilities. Judgement need not be 
dogmatic, and it is a prerequisite of critique. By sticking our necks out and 
making judgements, we expose ourselves to critique by others. To reject 
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judgement and critique (perhaps as ‘judgemental’) is to create a space for 
dogmatism rather than to refuse it. CSS therefore need not be seen as 
implicitly authoritarian, but as contributing to an ongoing debate that any 
can join. 

A common form of retreat has been towards denaturalization and 
reflexivity: 

..-a critique is not a matter of saying that things are not right as they are. It is 

a matter of pointing out on what kinds of assumptions, what kinds of familiar, 

unchallenged, unconsidered modes of thought the practices that we accept 
rest. (Foucault, 1998: 155) 


The theme of reflexivity, spurred on by increased fear of the risk of 
ethnocentrism with the rise of multiculturalism, has become dominant 
in rationales of CSS today. It implies a turn inwards, away from the object 
as focus of critical attention, to the ways of thinking available to the 
researcher him- or herself. Note again that this reflection does not have 
any apparent ethical or political direction to it.*? While reflexivity might 
certainly be considered an intellectual virtue, it amounts to a highly lim- 
ited notion of critique. 

Foucault also counterposed the denaturalization theme to what he saw 
as an authoritarian tendency in CSS: 

The role of an intellectual is not to tell others what they have to do. By what right 

would he do so? The work of the intellectual is not to shape others’ political will: 

it is, through the analyses that he carried out in his own field, to question over 

and over again what is postulated as self-evident, to disturb people’s mental 

habits, the way they do and think things. (Foucault, 1997: 131) 


Here Foucault fails to notice that critiques typically evaluate rather than 
instruct. An evaluation of some situation as involving avoidable suffering 
does not amount to an authoritarian instruction to the reader to take a 
particular action; it merely presents the reader with something important 
to consider in deciding how to act. Even if the reader accepts the evalua- 
tion, there may be overriding considerations that suggest a different 
course of action from that which might seem obvious. Normativity is not 
reducible to simple ‘oughts’; it consists first and foremost of evaluations, 
and evaluation is not legislation.!? 

In refusing even to evaluate, Foucault not only rendered his own radi- 
cal political activism — which was clearly directed towards the reduction 
of suffering — unintelligible but weakened his analyses of power. Although 
he usefully demonstrated how power constructs as well as constrains, 
he refused to distinguish between benign and malign forms of such 
power. In so doing, his work was deficient not only normatively (‘crypto- 
normative’, as Habermas put it) but descriptively (‘crypto-positive)); if we 
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do not know whether a particular form of power causes suffering or flour- 
ishing then we know very little about that power; democracy seems no 
better than dictatorship (Habermas, 1990; see also Bevir, 2002; Fraser, 
1989; Taylor, 1986). It presents a vaguely dystopian view of the world but 
without offering any specific critique of social arrangements or any bases 
for a critique; though as we have seen, at times Foucault appears to adopt 
a critical standpoint of freedom. As we saw in the discussion of thick 
ethical concepts, sometimes explanation requires evaluation: social sci- 
ence has to be critical in the strong sense of disclosing suffering and 
restricted flourishing if it is to describe and explain its objects. The goals 
of social scientific description and explanation and critical evaluation are 
consistent rather than at odds. 

Further problems can arise from approaches to denaturalization that 
regard discourses as all-powerful in creating what they name, and see all 
claims made within particular discourses as relative to them. Foucault’s 
concept of ‘regimes of truth’ (Foucault, 1977), which implies that dis- 
courses are self-confirming, and the associated rejection of the concept of 
ideology (since it presupposes some concept of truth), relativizes truth 
and undermines its own standpoint, or that of any critique.’ It is only to 
the extent that discourses make claims about matters that are not purely 
their own construction, and hence about which they may be mistaken, 
that they are capable of being fallible. The concept of regimes of truth is 
complemented by a view of normativity purely as ‘normalizing’ — that is, 
privileging certain socially constructed norms and hence rendering cer- 
tain other practices as ‘abnormal’, as in heteronormativity”. While we can 
agree that heteronormativity is bad (because it causes suffering!) there is, 
of course, a performative contradiction involved in being against norma- 
tivity per se. Nor can a blanket hostility to normalization be squared with 
a standpoint of freedom; a normless society would be one in which indi- 
viduals were free to restrict the freedom of others. 

Another contributory factor in the retreat of CSS — particularly in sociol- 
ogy and anthropology — has been the fear of ‘essentialism’, or danger- 
ously naturalizing and homogenizing contingent social forms, by implying 
some universal kind of susceptibility to suffering. In the strong, Nietzschean 
interpretation of the production of subjects, there is no human essence 
or natural constraints — only the possibility of self-making, driven by 
the will-to-power. Are not judgements of the good and bad culturally 
variable? Have not behaviours that are now proscribed once been normal, 
and vice versa in earlier societies, as Foucault demonstrated for sexuality? 
But while there are indeed significant variations in such judgements, if we 
are reluctant to acknowledge that people have any particular suscepti- 
bilities and powers save those constructed by the society in which they 
happen to live, then it makes it hard to see how they can be damaged by 
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particular social circumstances, hence why they should find anything 
abusive, abominable, enjoyable, or whatever (Sayer, 2000; Soper, 1990, 
1995). While the recognition of the relative autonomy of culture is impor- 
tant, it can be problematic if it is assumed that this means there can be no 
universal or natural elements of pathologies, as if pathologies could only 
be identified if the culture in question identified them as such. Our con- 
structive, interpretive powers are emergent from and presuppose our 
physical powers. These emergent powers do not displace our capacity to 
flourish and suffer but rather enlarge and diversify it. Meaning systems 
have to function in practical life and there are limits to the power of wish- 
ful thinking. 

It is always possible that critique might involve a premature, ill-informed 
and unreflexive form of judgement, but while this is a danger, and one that 
has almost certainly sometimes been realized, it is not inevitable. Science 
may involve ill-informed descriptions too, but that is no reason for avoid- 
ing description. Timidity is disempowering. I would argue for a closer 
engagement between social science and the sustained, patient deliberation 
on forms of judgement and their legitimacy provided by lay ethical thought 
and by moral and political philosophy — so as to improve our evaluations.” 
They are not merely collections of ‘values’ but complex forms of reasoning 
that deserve to be examined. 

Perhaps as a consequence of these fears, critique has turned inwards, 
into scepticism and an emphasis on reflexivity in the production of aca- 
demic texts. Other authors share this view that critique is actually not 
about the identification of suffering or well-being, but about the identifi- 
cation of hidden features of discourses that researchers and lay-people 
use, and which shape our way of thinking and acting, particularly those 
that restrict us (e.g. Butler, 2002; Thrift, 2005).1° Butler’s own book 
Precarious Life is a collection of fine political essays that identify the nor- 
mative complexity of issues, the interdependent forms of suffering and 
illusion, and the discourses that relate to these, though strangely, she 
seems to see only the digressions therein on matters such as ‘the subject’ 
as constituting critique (Butler, 2004b). However, while the identification 
of hidden presuppositions and implications through reflection on how we 
are shaped by discourses is surely an intellectual virtue, many social sci- 
entists who are unsympathetic towards the idea of CSS might want to 
claim it too. So while one could hardly disagree with Foucault that we 
should seek to uncover the hidden and unconsidered ideas on which 
practices are based, I would argue that critique is indeed exactly about 
identifying what things ‘are not right as they are’, and why. 

Finally, some may fear that answering why certain phenomena should 
be valued positively or negatively leads us into matters of apparently 
‘pure value-judgement’, for which, supposedly, no reasons or grounds 
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can be given, and hence into dogmatism, ethnocentrism and authoritari- 
anism. This reinstates a fact-value dichotomy in which values are imag- 
ined to be not about anything and hence immune to evidence and 
argument (Putnam, 2002).*” But a judgement about suffering or flourish- 
ing is a judgement of what kind of state of affairs obtains in a situation. 
Such judgements are fallible, but that implies that there is something they 
could be mistaken about. Values are only a problem if they are held dog- 
matically (Anderson, 2004). 


Conclusions 


Although recent popular conceptions of CSS and critique emphasize 
reflexivity and scepticism, in practice, to a largely unacknowledged 
extent, the continued use of thick ethical terms like ‘symbolic domination’ 
or ‘racism’ implies that it is still also about the identification of forms of 
suffering or restricted flourishing and their causes. However, there are 
strong inhibitions about elaborating these evaluative descriptions, and 
about analysing what exactly is problematic about the phenomena in 
question and what they imply for well-being. We have also seen the pecu- 
liar phenomenon of researchers whose work includes critical evaluative 
judgements of social practices, arguing that it is not this that makes their 
work critical but rather their reflexivity. Thus, as things stand, there is a 
curious coexistence of espoused conceptions of critique that severely limit 
it, with practices of social scientific writing that include at least some ele- 
ments of something much stronger — a critique of avoidable suffering 
implying a largely unexplored conception of flourishing or well-being. 
Accounts and analyses of things that bear on well-being and what people 
care about cannot avoid taking on a certain evaluative load, and if they 
identify suffering then they can hardly help implying a critical stance. 
While there is a danger of rushing to premature judgements about flour- 
ishing and suffering, this is not inevitable, and a re-engagement of social 
science with moral and political philosophy would reduce the risk. On the 
contrary, the greater risk is that an aversion to evaluation results not only 
in lack of awareness of what is problematic in life but in inferior under- 
standings of the social world; indeed, the two are inseparable, for as the 
phenomenon of thick ethical concepts demonstrates, unclear evaluations 
tend to be associated with unclear descriptions and explanations. 

To say why anything warrants critique we need some conception of 
well-being and ill-being; even the goal of reduction of illusion implies an 
orientation to well-being. Lay and political discourses commonly imply 
or refer to such conceptions (what it is to be a good parent, for example), 
but for various reasons, contemporary social science is often reluctant to 
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or bad, we enter a territory where our ways of thinking, particularly those 
we learn as social scientists, seem to fail us. Although in daily life, we 
cannot live with this sanguine attitude to questions of the good, and are 
concerned about them, in strong versions of social constructionism, we 
cannot get beyond saying that we are concerned because we are culturally 
conditioned to be concerned. The reasons for our difficulties in defending 
critique are not only consequences of worries about essentialism and eth- 
nocentrism but go much deeper to the fact-value, science-ethics, positive— 
normative dualisms of modernist thought, and the subjectivization of 
values associated with the rise of a liberal society in which individuals are 
supposed to be able to pursue their own conceptions of the good. The 
crisis of critique stems from an evasion of the issue of conceptions of the 
good, and ethics. CSS needs to acknowledge its often hidden or repressed 
premise — that its evaluations of practices imply a conception of human 


flourishing. 


Notes 


1. We do not have to think of truth as something that can be established abso- 
lutely, but merely that we can achieve improvements in understanding and 
explanation in terms of their adequacy, their ability to make sense of their 
objects. 

2. For the same reason, there is nothing inherently progressive about 
transgression. 

. Benhabib terms this a ‘defetishizing’ critique (Benhabib, 1986). 

4. Similarly, ‘Critical theory presumes that the normative ideals used to criticize a 
soclety are rooted in experience of a reflection on that very society, and that 
norms can come from nowhere else’ (Young, 1990: 5); see also Honneth (2007). 

5. To be fair to Butler, she says only that we should interrogate the terms by 
which life is constrained, not that we should necessarily reject them. 

6. Flourishing implies not only the absence of suffering, but what Rawls calls 
“the Aristotelian principle”, that ‘other things equal, human beings enjoy the 
exercise of their realized capacities (their innate or trained abilities), and that 
this enjoyment increases the more the capacity is realized, or the greater its 
complexity’ (Rawls, 1971: 414, see also p. 431). 

7. While Nussbaum ventures a list of capabilities, Sen declines to do so and is 
primarily concerned with establishing the principles behind the approach. 

8. For further discussion of these and other ‘strong’ critical standpoints, see 
Callinicos (2006: esp. Ch. 7). 

9. The capabilities approach rejects utilitarianism on the grounds that its subjec- 
tive conception of the good cannot make sense of the fallibility of judgements 
of the good and fails to deal with the phenomenon of adaptive preferences 
(Sen, 1999). 

10. ‘For an Aristotelian, the sharp division between factual and evaluative claims 
makes no sense’ (Taylor, 1994: 20). 


wo 
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I realize that in practice the symmetries that I have set up in this paragraph 
would be unbalanced in many situations as a result of the unequal power of 
critics and those they criticize, and indeed there might be situations where it 
was morally irresponsible to ignore these inequalities — for example, where 
the critique of some aspect of a minority culture was likely to be taken up by 
racists in order to repress them. 

Foucault’s own commentary on ‘ethics’ is primarily concerned with the gov- 
ernance of the self and freedom rather than with ethics in the usual sense of 
the harmonization of conduct to achieve well-being (Foucault, 2000). 
Habermas objects to philosophy attempting to make judgements of the good 
and attempts to restrict himself to deriving from first principles the demo- 
cratic methods that people should use to agree on what they are to count as 
good, as if making proposals on the good would undermine those very meth- 
ods by pre-empting decisions that are for people themselves to make demo- 
cratically. I do not accept that it need do so; evaluations are not imperatives. 
Further it can be argued that despite his attempts to separate the right from 
the good, Habermas’s ideal speech situation and discourse ethics already 
presuppose a conception of the good. See Habermas (1984, 1990). 
Foucault also adds to the deflationary tone by referring to ‘games of truth’. I 
am aware that there has been much disagreement over fust what Foucault’s 
views were regarding critique and more charitable interpretations are possi- 
ble (see, for example, Alcoff, 1996; Hoy, 1986). 

For an earlier attempt at this in relation to class, see Sayer (2005). 

In 2006, at the start of a graduate course on critique, I asked students to iden- 
tify what, for them, distinguished critique or ‘critical’ approaches in social 
research. The responses included scarcely any reference to suffering or domi- 
nation, and instead reflexivity was emphasized. Twenty to 30 years ago, the 
emphasis would have been reversed. 

While the distinction 1s inapplicable to matters such as flourishing and suffer- 
ing, this is not to deny that ın other cases fact and value are indeed distinct. 
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abstract: This article examines the social characteristics of artists. The idea is that 
artists share same common characteristics that may have an effect on their becom- 
ing an artist. The process of acquiring the identification of artist is a multidimen- 
sional one, which is related to creativity, alongside many other factors that are 
inherently social Here, emphasis is on the second kind of factors, the social ones. 
In order to show the importance of such factors, data from the author’s previous 
research are presented. The theoretical field of study is sociology of art with an 
emphasis on Janet Wolff’s ideas. The main hypothesis is that creativity and genius 
are preconditions for a person to become an artist, but are not sufficient in them- 
selves. The individual’s emergence as artist also relies on their social conditions. 
If certain social conditions are right, then an individual may be able to pursue 
artistic activities and become known as an artist. 


keywords: artist + social factors + sociology of art 


Introduction 


This article examines the social characteristics of artists. It is proposed that 
artists share common characteristics upon which the individual becoming 
an artist may be contingent. By the phrase ‘becoming an artist’ I mean 
becoming known as an artist. This is because in my view creativity is a 
characteristic of human beings and does not belong only to those whom 
we know as artists. Potentially, all people are able to become successful in 
some kind of artistic work. But only some actually become known as art- 
ists and their artistic activities come to be known as art. This means that 
if someone produces artistic work that is not presented to any audience, 
she or he would not be known as an artist. Therefore, in sociology of art 
only those works and their creators are studied who have reached some 
kind of audience. 
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The process of getting some kind of identification as an artist is a mul- 
tidimensional one: it is related to creativity, alongside many other factors 
that are inherently social. Factors such as demographic and social charac- 
teristics of people can be considered in this regard. Demographic factors 
include sex, age, birthplace and the like. Social factors include family, 
social status, level of education and interpersonal relations. 

In this article, data from my own studies, considering different kinds 
of artists in different places, are presented. Although it is not possible to 
define a uniform pattern in relation to factors that are effective in people 
becoming known as artists in general, some uniformity is apparent by 
comparing the results of the different studies. 

What can be said at this stage is the fact that many non-artistic factors 
play a role in this respect. Some of these factors are effective in all places 
and times, whereas other factors have an effect only in particular places 
and periods. Moreover, the significance of each factor may change in dif- 
ferent places or over time. 

The main hypothesis, then, is that creativity and genius are precondi- 
tions for a person to become an artist, but are not in themselves sufficient. 
It also depends on a person’s social conditions. If the social conditions are 
also supportive, then a creative individual may be able to do artistic 
activities and become known as an artist. 


Review of the Literature 


What social characteristics are common among artists? How might these 
characteristics be effective in the process of an individual becoming 
known as an artist? Several sociologists have presented their ideas on 
these questions. Sociologists in general believe that becoming an artist is 
not only a matter of creativity and genius. For instance, Nathalie Heinich 
(2005) in her book Sociology of Art has a chapter in which she discusses 
issues such as the social typology of artists, sociology of domination, soci- 
ology of interaction and sociology of identity, in which she has argued 
about artists and the social factors influencing them. 

Moreover, Pierre Bourdieu (2003), in an article titled “But Who Created 
the Creators?’, has pointed to role played by the relationship between the 
social and artistic spheres of the artist’s time in the creation of an artist. 
Arnold Hauser (1988), in the second volume of his Social History of Art, in 
a discussion on Renascence and Baroque art, has a section on ‘the social 
status of the Renascence artist’ and explains that artists before this period 
were regarded as artisans and it was only in the specific conditions of the 
Renascence and thereafter that the concept of ‘artist’ as we know it today 
was formed. 


Ravadrad A Study of the Social Characteristics of Artists 


Victoria Alexander (2003), in her book Sociology of the Arts, has a chapter 
on artists in which she discusses the results of research into the situation 
of artists in society. There are some specific studies related to the notion 
of the social characteristics of artists mentioned by Victoria Alexander in 
this book. This includes Tuchman’s work (Tuchman and Fortin, 1984) on 
19th-century women writers. 


Tuchman shows that a majority of early novelists in England, before 1840, 
were women. This was because the art world for novelists was, at that time, a 
low-prestige ‘empty field’. As the prestige of serious fiction grew, more men 
wrote novels, and eventually, the art world ‘edged women out’ of the field. 
(Alexander, 2003: 139) 


Another work, by Bielby and Bielby (1996), showed that distinctive fea- 
tures of the cultural industries suggest that female cultural workers face 
formidable barriers to career advancement. They found that the the institu- 
tionalized male dominance of the film industry in the 1930s and the type- 
casting of women writers have had a lasting impact on gender inequality. 
In the article ‘Music into Action: Performing Gender on the Viennese 
Concert Stage, 1790-1810’, De Nora (2002) argues that music can provide 
resources for structuration. After considering case studies of music and 
information on gender in the 19th century, focusing in particular on work 
in progress that deals with the performance of Beethoven’s piano music, 
she concludes that through the circumstances surrounding its perfor- 
mance, Beethoven’s music came to be associated with masculinity and so 
helped to constitute 19th-century ideas about the ‘difference’ between men 
and women, musical and other differences. Clawson (1999) examined 
women’s overrepresentation in an instrumental specialty, the electric bass, 
in alternative rock music. She found that the entrance of women into rock 
bands via the bass may provide them with new opportunities and help 
legitimate their presence in a male-dominated site of artistic production. 

There are other cases that have examined the effect of gender on artistic 
activities (Lincoln and Allen, 2004), but there are few studies concentrat- 
ing on the social characteristics of artists (for exceptions, see Getzels and 
Csikszentmihalyi, 1976; Simpson, 1981). It is the aim of this article to 
address some of these shortcomings. Before reporting the results of case 
studies, it is necessary to introduce the theoretical framework on the basis 
of which the findings are interpreted. 


Theoretical Framework 


Although in all of the aforementioned works, sociologists have analysed 
artists, they have mainly considered the issue of identification of artists 
and have related the process of identification to social institutions and 
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social relations. It is only the British sociologist Janet Wolff who has exam- 
ined the issue in a more specific sense and has pointed to the social char- 
acteristics of artists that she believes are effective in people becoming 
known as artists. She draws on the ideas of previous sociologists, but has 
developed some social factors in her theoretical model. For this reason I 
follow Wolff’s argument and try to develop it to a more general one. 

Wolff (1988) believes that becoming an artist is a social process and dif- 
ferent social factors are effective in this respect. In her opinion, the social 
institutions have an influence over such issues as what kind of people 
might become artists, how it happens, how they embody their art after 
becoming artists and how they can be sure that their work will be pro- 
duced, executed and presented to the audience (Wolff, 1988: 52). 

She believes that becoming an artist is a social process and as such is a 
structural fact. For example, she mentions the 19th century in which 
becoming a full-time writer was only possible if one was literate to a cer- 
tain degree and had leisure time, which meant having enough money not 
to have to work. For this reason, many of writers in this century were born 
into a middle-class family (Wolff, 1988: 53). She then concludes that while 
the art world apparently has no rigid frontiers, we cannot say that people 
become artists accidentally or by chance. Rather, there is always a social 
structure that leads people into their artistic identity (Wolff, 1988: 54). 

Wolff points to the effects of educational institutions on becoming an 
artist and in this respect points to the issue of women, who were not able 
to enter the art world in the past because of their inability to access artistic 
training, have artistic positions and prove their abilities in a male-domi- 
nated world. She says that social institutions have excluded women from 
participating in artistic production in a very methodological manner for 
years (Wolff, 1988: 55). She then presents an example of the role of family 
and social communications in this respect, saying that although most 
male artists did not have artist fathers, nearly all female artists in the 19th 
and 20th centuries did, or had a close relationship with a male artist 
(Wolff, 1988: 55). 

In relation to economic considerations and their effect on artists, Wolff 
has mentioned economic and social patrons, both private and public. She 
points to the important role of patrons in the 15th century and before as a 
powerful force in the process of becoming an artist, saying that the 
patrons had complete authority over the artwork. 

According to Wolff, other factors alongside gender, patrons and family 
include level of education and art training, social class, social communica- 
tions and social institutions. The social factors mentioned by Janet Wolff 
are examined in this article. Moreover, some factors are added and the 
priority and importance of these factors in different times and places are 
considered. 
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Level 1: Soctal context 
Including stable or unstable, religious or secular, totalitanan or democratic, 
vaned or homogeneous, traditonal or modern 


Level 2: Social class 

Including the place of class In soclal context 
Class conflict or development of middle class 
The evoluton of classes In soclety 





Level 3: Gender 
Including issues such as the situaton of gender in the class 
and the relation of gender with the kind of art 


Level 4: The Individual artist 


Including degrees of creativity 
and specific characteristics of artists 








Figure 1 A Model of the Relationship between Art and Society 


A model of these factors and the different levels at which they take 
effect is presented in Figure 1. 

As can be seen in the model, the relationship between art and society is 
very complicated on different levels and dimensions. The starting point in 
this article, however, relates to this relationship at the micro level (level 4), 
focusing on the characteristics of artists in society. In the course of explain- 
ing the findings, and wherever data are available, I then move towards 
the other levels. 

According to this model, social factors at four distinct levels can play a 
role in people becoming known as artists. I call the effect of social factors 
in these levels a ‘contingent effect’, as they do not have a deterministic 
effect, but will offer a chance to some people with certain characteristics 
to become artists and will not offer the chance to others who lack those 
characteristics. At the most macro level (level 1), depending on the social 
context in which a person lives, some people seem more suitable to 
achieve the status of artist. For example in a religious context, such as 
post-revolution Iran, people with secular ideas will have much less 
chance of becoming known as an artist in comparison to religious people 
with the same degree of creativity. 

At the second level, the position that different classes occupy in a social 
context is an important factor. For example, a person from the dominant class 
in a society will have a greater chance of entering the art world and reaching 
the audience, in comparison to a person coming from other classes. 

At the third level, the situation and position of each sex inside the social 
classes plays an important role in people becoming known as artists. For 
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example, if in the class in question the idea of patriarchy is dominant, then 
being a woman would play a negative role in becoming an artist in com- 
parison to being a man. 

Finally, at the fourth level, we are faced with the personal characteristics 
of individuals, such as the level of creativity and social characteristics. The 
important point considering this model is the fact that the individual level 
is encompassed by the gender level, and that in turn is encompassed by 
the class level, which is itself inside the level of social context. This means 
that no level of analysis is thoroughly independent from the others. 

Accordingly, it is expected that an individual with certain social charac- 
teristics (like a high level of education), specific gender (being male in a 
patriarchal class), coming from the ruling class (such as the middle class 
in capitalist societies) and in a certain social context (such as a traditional 
context) will have a greater chance to do artistic work and become known 
as an artist in that society. And on the contrary, if an individual does not 
possess certain social characteristics (such as having a low level of educa- 
tion), is from an inferior gender according to the situation of the sexes in 
the class (such as being a woman in a patriarchal class), is from a domi- 
nated class (such as the working class in a capitalist society) and is ina 
certain social context (such as a traditional context), then she or he will 
have much less of a chance of pursuing an artistic activity and becoming 
known as an artist. 

As different combinations of these levels will present different situa- 
tions for individuals in terms of the possibility of becoming artists, it can 
be said that if a person is born in the right time, in the right place and 
within the right social class in a supportive social context, then that indi- 
vidual will probably become a great artist. This means that greatness is 
not a factor inherent in an individual, but a social outcome. 

In the following case studies, I try to explain each situation in accord 
with the model presented in Figure 1 and analyse the findings that 
emerged in each study. 


Case Studies 


I have been working in this field for about 15 years. My first study was on 
Iranian playwrights during the 12 years following the Islamic Revolution 
of 1978 (Ravadrad, 1990). My second study was in 1990 focusing on 
Australian playwrights (Ravadrad, 1995). The third, in 2001, focused on 
Iranian filmmakers (Ravadrad, 2001). Finally, in a historical study I exam- 
ined the factors that were influential for Iranian painters during the tradi- 
tional and modern periods in Iran (Ravadrad, 2007). The results of these 
studies are presented here in chronological order. 
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Iranian Painters In the Traditional and Modern Pertods 

In my study on Iranian painters, I examined the social characteristics of 
artists in the two different periods, the traditional and modern (approxi- 
mately before and after 1941). It was found that although some factors 
were common to both periods, there were distinct factors also. Here I first 
present the results of my examination of the first period, and then discuss 
the second period in comparison to the first. 

The two most important factors in the traditional era were gender and 
urban origin. In relation to the first factor, it is decidedly the case that in 
the history of Iranian painting only men were involved; there were no 
known female artists. This of course should come as no surprise because 
it applies to all other occupations as well. Painting was considered a job 
and not an art in itself at that time. As only men worked outside the home, 
it was inconceivable that painters would not all be men. 

Gender refers to the social roles expected from people, while sex dif- 
ferentiates them in terms of their biological features. During the tradi- 
tional era, women were expected only to perform family duties, mainly 
fulfilling the roles of mother and wife. In contrast, it was expected of men 
to do outside work and play the role of breadwinner for their family. As 
this pattern was unquestioned in that period, it was sometimes thought 
to be natural also. The opposite idea can be argued when one observes 
that in the modern period many painters were women, showing that the 
situation had not been natural: rather, it had been a social construct. It can 
be concluded that in that period, being born male or female had a dra- 
matic effect on people doing artistic activities or not. 

The second decisive factor is having an urban origin and living in a city. 
In the earlier period, most people lived in rural areas and had neither the 
time nor money for leisure activities or to pursue art. Moreover, the 
political system was a monarchy and each shah during his rule resided in 
a city and that city became the capital. Shahs built big edifices, including 
castles and mosques. To create these buildings they brought artists into 
the capital city. The result was the development of the cities, and at the 
same time the development of artistic activities. As artistic activities have 
usually been confined to courts, and shahs have resided in cities, those 
people who resided in cities had more chance of using the facilities and 
entering the bazaar and the court as artists (see Pakbaz, 2000). 

A third factor was family. Artists were usually the sons of artists. Being 
an artist went from generation to generation and therefore up to the 
period of Kamal al-Mulk (1848-1941), artistic activities were basically 
done in families. In the court workshops the master painter used to give 
training first of all to his eldest son and after that to others. Many artistic 
families were very secretive about the techniques of their art and only 
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passed it on to their sons, so that the skills were inherited and kept within 
a family. Examples include the Ghaffari, Vesal and Esfehany families, who 
were all famous painters (see Ekhtiar, 1998). This shows that being born 
into an artistic family was itself a structural and social factor that increased 
the possibility of becoming an artist (painter). 

Another factor was having connections to the court. If painters were 
successful in making relationships at court, and created their work to 
please the shah, they could become known as a painter and their names 
would be recorded in history. Courts were supportive of painters and 
provided them with living facilities and the best materials of the time to 
accomplish their work. In contrast, those who were outside the court and 
worked only for ordinary people remained unknown, their works disap- 
peared over time, and there is no trace of them in written history. 

Another factor was working as an apprentice for a master painter. If 
people could find a master painter to train them, this would increase their 
chances of becoming a painter. How and based on what criteria a master 
painter would chose his apprentices has yet to be investigated, but the fact 
remains that apprenticeship was an important stage in a painter’s life. 

In sum, five factors — gender, urban origin, connections to the court, 
belonging to an artistic family and the possibility of working as an appren- 
tice — played a decisive role in people’s ability to pursue an artistic activity 
such as painting. To support this, I have drawn on data from an art history 
book (Pakbaz, 2004). Out of 135 painters whose names were mentioned in 
this book, 28 were from the second period, and of the remaining 107, 41 
percent had connections with the court, 24 percent were from families 
known as painters and 35 percent had worked with famous painters. 

The second period studied, the modern era, starts approximately from 
the Qajar Dynasty (about 1941). In this period two other factors can be 
added to those mentioned above: social class and education. These factors 
are interconnected and have been influential for the modern painters. 
Sending artists abroad in order to learn and be trained in art started in the 
era of modernization in Iran. Those who were sent abroad were related to 
the court and from a high social class. Therefore, artistic academic training 
started to become a factor in people’s artistic career in the modern era, 
and was from the first associated with the upper class. However, after the 
establishment of the modern state and the development of educational 
opportunities for more people, its concentration among the upper class 
gradually decreased. Now at the end of this period, my most recent 
research (yet to be finished) shows that Iranian modernist painters are 
predominantly from the middle class. 

Therefore, it can be concluded that these two factors of social class 
(upper in the past and middle today) and education (academic or non- 
academic) are added to the factors influential in the traditional period and 
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have their effect on people by enabling them to become artists. Also, two 
of the factors decisive in the traditional era disappeared in the modern 
period: connections to court were no longer a factor as the court dimin- 
ished and the master apprenticeship was replaced by academic training. 
Also, the effect of family weakened in favour of the effect of education, as 
family training is now replaced by academic training. 

Considering the model shown in Figure 1, the social situation in this 
period has been an unstable one in which many social changes have 
occurred. The first was the Constitutional Revolution at the end of Qajar. 
The second change was the coup d’etat by Reza Khan, which in a short 
time changed the kingdom of Qajar to the kingdom of Pahlavi. And the 
final and most effective change was brought about by the Islamic 
Revolution of 1978, which changed the entire political system into a 
republic instead of a monarchy. In such an unstable society individuals 
with different social characteristics would have the opportunity to do 
artistic activities and become known as an artist in different situations. 
For example, whereas family was a determining factor in this process in 
the past, it has now relinquished its position to education. 

In terms of class, it can be said that during the earlier period, the division 
of society was based on two classes, the elite and the public. The elite 
included the court and its dependants, while the public included all other 
people. Painters were individuals from the public who used to work for 
shahs and courts, by which they could get acquire the social status of 
artist. This changed after the Constitutional Revolution followed shortly by 
the rise of the Pahlavi Dynasty and then by the Islamic Revolution. Because 
of these changes society gradually developed, education became available 
to most people, the level of welfare increased and the middle class, which 
appeared early in this period, became the dominant class in terms of num- 
bers and role in the social system. Therefore, today, most painters (accord- 
ing to my latest research) are from the middle class. These painters mostly 
work for themselves in terms of earning money, and mostly for educated 
people and the upper classes in terms of target audience. This means that 
while in the past talented people from the urban working class had a 
chance of becoming known as artists through connection to court work- 
shops and master painters, today it is people from the middle class, also 
urbanites and who can acquire a higher education in art, who will have 
more of a chance than others to become known as an artist. 

Also in terms of gender, it should be said that the new society is much 
less discriminating with regard to gender. Education is compulsory for all 
people, regardless of their sex. The increase in the level of literacy and 
education of society in general has brought culture to a higher status. 
Therefore discrimination against women, although still in existence, has 
decreased dramatically. Today higher education is available to women as 
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no other time in the history of Iran. Even the rate of entering university 
for women is now exceeding that for than men. The number of women 
having jobs has also increased (see Ravadrad and Zandi, 2006). In this 
situation, women now have more of a chance to do an artistic activity in 
comparison to past eras. This is why the number of women painters has 
dramatically increased recently, while they had been so rare in the past. 

Finally, in terms of the fourth level in the model, the level of the indi- 
vidual, it can be said that in the past having some kind of talent would 
have enabled people to forge connections at court, although this opportu- 
nity would have been restricted to a city born person and mostly to some- 
one from an artist’s family. Today talent is not so important, but level of 
education especially in art, being born in big cities, especially the capital 
city (which implies having a middle-class family), and the like play a 
more decisive role in people’s chances of working in art and becoming 
known as artists. 

In the next section I turn to another case study, Iranian playwrights, and 
try to explain the findings according to the theoretical model. 


Iranian Playwrights 

In my research on Iranian playwrights (Ravadrad, 1990), I studied the 
characteristics of 20 playwrights (out of 44 contacted) using interview and 
documentary analysis. As a list of playwrights was not available, I had to 
start with one well-known writer. By asking the name and address of 
some other writers from this first one the process continued. Using this 
snowballing technique, each writer was asked, alongside the other ques- 
tions, to introduce me to other playwrights. Contacting and make an 
appointment for an interview with writers was the next step, through 
which 20 of the playwrights contacted agreed to participate in the study. 
Others did not wish to participate or were not available during the time 
of study. Only four women playwrights were active at that time, one of 
whom participated in this study. 

In terms of common characteristics, the playwrights were all born in 
cities: 45 percent in the capital Tehran 55 percent in other cities. They 
nearly all had a high level of education (80 percent Bachelor degree and 
over). They were mostly married (90 percent) with a nuclear family of 
four people (60 percent) and more than half lived in rented accommoda- 
tion (55 percent), with most of their income going to pay the rent. 

The artists’ fathers’ job were varied, but most were clerical (35 percent) 
and most of their mothers were housewives (90 percent). In terms of level 
of education, most parents had primary and secondary education and 
none of them had a university degree. In terms of income, most parents 
were categorized in the middle status and over (80 percent), and most had 
a home of their own (90 percent). 
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A comparison between the playwrights’ and their fathers’ socioeco- 
nomic status showed that in terms of economic status they had negative 
mobility, which means the economic condition of their family of origin 
(parents’ income) had been better than their own; whereas in terms of 
social status they had positive mobility, which means that the social con- 
dition of their family of origin (parents' level of education and job status) 
had been lower than their own. 

I went on to categorize these artists according to their socioeconomic 
status, based on a combination of income, level of education and degree 
of professionalism (instead of job, which was of course the same for all 
respondents) and its effect on the style and content of their work. My find- 
ings showed that the style and content of artists’ work was related to their 
socioeconomic status: those having a high status related more with a style 
of realism and social subjects, whereas those with a middle or low status 
related more with non-realistic styles and non-social subjects (such as 
mystic and religious subjects and the like). The categorization of style and 
theme was made based on the writers’ own responses with regard to the 
style they worked in and the subjects they focused on. The responses were 
then categorized in more general terms such as realistic styles and social 
issues that had common qualities. 

As the period under investigation was after the Islamic Revolution of 
1978, the social situation was unstable and very different with regard to 
the organization of the class system. Although the middle class had 
appeared during the Pahlavi period, after the revolution it lost its dom- 
inance because the revolutionaries believed in the supremacy of the 
lower class over other classes. This situation, along with development of 
education, led to the emergence of a group of playwrights who although 
coming from middle-class families, now formed their own lower class 
or lower middle-class families who at the same time had a high level 
of education. 

Moreover, in this newly formed class, the attitude towards women 
changed. The role of mother and wife for a woman took precedence over 
other roles for women in society. Therefore, women were encouraged to 
adhere to their roles in the family and were discouraged from taking 
part in other social activities. This of course was the situation for the first 
few years of revolutionary Iran, but it had its effect on women’s artistic 
activities besides other social activities. Although today this attitude 
has changed and women are more involved in social activities, some 
limitations still exist that have an effect on the kind of art that women 
can pursue. 

These data show that during the 12 years following the Islamic 
Revolution in Iran, playwrights shared some common characteristics, 
which include a high level of education, a middle economic status family 
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of origin, a low economic status and middle social status of their own 
family, being born in big cities and, finally, being male. This means that 
someone with these characteristics was more likely to become a play- 
wright than others not possessing such characteristics. 

There are other factors besides, which are mostly at the level of the 
individual. Some left-wing intellectuals and also those related to the pre- 
vious regime who could not support the change to a religious system of 
governance left the country. Therefore, those who remained were consti- 
tuted of two groups of people: revolutionaries and those who could adapt 
themselves to the new system. This relates to the situation of class inside 
the social system. Middle-class intellectuals were replaced with lower 
class intellectuals in this process. 

On the other hand, there was a relationship between the writers’ socio- 
economic status and their style and content of work. Discussion of this 
point needs some introductory explanation of the division that was 
observed among the playwrights. They were divided into three degrees 
of professionalism: professional, semi-professional and amateur. This 
division was made in terms of the quality of a writer’s work and not 
based on their income from writing. The more professional the play- 
wright, the higher the quality of his work, and vice versa. These degrees 
of professionalism were measured according to the writers’ opinions of 
each other’s work, and the view of the researcher through reading plays 
written by respondents. The study showed that professional artists were 
over 38 years of age and had a writing career spanning more than 15 
years, whereas those classed as amateurs were usually younger than 42 
and had spent fewer than 15 years writing. 

The writers who were categorized as professional apparently had 
started their career before the revolution and had been known as play- 
wrights then. These writers had a higher economic status than the ama- 
teur ones. Amateur writers mostly had a lower economic status, and had 
started writing plays after the revolution. These two groups were there- 
fore different in terms of their situation in the social context. The profes- 
sionals’ concern was mainly theatre and art, whereas the amateurs’ 
concern was primarily supporting the Islamic Revolution. 

The former group wrote in realistic styles (styles such as realism and 
naturalism, which by definition include the social framework of the soci- 
ety to which the plays relate) with an emphasis on the social situations 
that had led to the revolution, and their work was sometimes critical of 
the current situation in Iran. The latter group, on the other hand, wrote in 
non-realistic styles (styles such as surrealism and expressionism, which 
do not include any distinguishable social framework) and focused on 
revolutionary, religious and mystic subjects, without referring to existing 
social realities and conditions. This was because they were pro-revolution 
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and did not wish to criticize the revolutionary government and society. 
Instead, they tried to develop the cultural dimension of the revolution 
and had selected theatre for this purpose. 

My findings show that the Islamic Revolution provided conditions for 
some people to become playwrights. Characteristics such as being male, 
religious, revolutionary, highly educated, from middle-status families 
(although themselves having a low economic status) and being brought 
up ina city were those most effective in the new social conditions prevail- 
ing in post-revolutionary Iran. Therefore it can be said that, just as before 
the Revolution and under the shah regime some people had a higher 
chance of becoming artists because of their social characteristics (which 
itself is to be investigated), after the revolution other characteristics came 
into play that enabled people to do artistic activities and become known 
as artists. 

This case study has thrown some light on the theoretical model shown 
in Figure 1. It shows how the socioeconomic characteristics of people, 
alongside the situation of each sex inside the class in question and the 
situation of that class in the wider social system, can play a role in 
enabling some people to become artists. 

In the third case study, on Australian playwrights, I examine the same 
problem, the findings of which are reported in the following section and 
compared to the case of Iran. 


Australian Playwrights 

In another study, in 1991, 30 Australian playwrights were examined 
through a survey via mailed questionnaire. This case study supports the 
results of the previous one, indicating, first, that some characteristics are 
common among playwrights, meaning that they have an influence in 
enabling people to pursue an artistic activity and become known as art- 
ists. Second, it shows that the main framework of social conditions is also 
effective in providing a positive situation for people with certain charac- 
teristics to become artists, and preventing others with different character- 
istics from doing so. On the other hand, the relationship between the 
socioeconomic conditions of artists and their style and content of work is 
reversed in comparison with the previous study. After reporting the main 
findings of this case study, I compare it with the Iranian one and provide 
some explanation for their different results. 

Drawing on the opinions of Australian critics and other writers, these 
30 playwrights were divided into the three categories of high, middle and 
low status writers. This division was made on the basis of the quality of 
the writers’ work. A questionnaire was sent to 90 playwrights currently 
living in New South Wales, most of whom lived in Sydney. A total of 27 
writers (30 percent) responded to the questionnaire. Three other writers, 
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who were considered among the best in the industry, did not respond. 
Therefore, their respective questionnaires were filled in by the researcher 
using secondary data including reviews and monographs. These writers 
were David Williamson, Louis Nowra and Stephen Sewel. In total 30 writ- 
ers were investigated, 43.3 percent (13) of whom were categorized as low 
professional status, while 36.7 percent (11) were medium and 20 percent 
(6) were high professional status. 

The survey showed that the educational level of the writers was rela- 
tively high. About 83 percent of them had completed tertiary education. 
With regard to annual income, 48 percent of the writers had an annual 
income of less than AUS$30.000, which at that time was a middle rate of 
income; 50 percent of the writers investigated were male and 50 percent 
were female, while a majority (56.7 percent) worked as full-time writers. 

There is a dramatic difference between the two countries in terms of 
writers” gender. According to the model shown in Figure 1, the situation 
of gender inside the social class can play an important role for individuals 
in relation to doing artistic activity. As the middle class was dominant in 
Australia in a democratic social system, it seems that gender did not work 
as an obstacle for women. Although women's issues have been presented 
in many plays written by women, indicating the existence of sex dis- 
crimination in Australia, the number of women playwrights is similar to 
men. This may be explained by the degree of equality between the sexes 
experienced in each of the two societies. While in Iran women have expe- 
rienced a high degree of discrimination in the revolutionary social context 
and within a strongly patriarchal social class, in Australia gender dis- 
crimination is lower. This comparison shows the effect of one social factor 
on becoming an artist. Therefore, being a woman in the Iran of 1978 
worked as a negative factor for becoming a playwright, whereas in 
Australia in 1991 gender did not make much difference. 

The other characteristics of Australian playwrights were similar to 
those of Iranians. It can be argued that a high level of education is a posi - 
tive factor enabling people to enter the sphere of art and do artistic 
activities. Moreover, the writers” income was relatively low as in the case 
of Iran. This means it could be argued that what encourages educated 
people towards art is not related mainly to the economic status of art, but 
its social prestige and the artistic motivation in an individual. 

It is interesting to note that despite the prevalence of multiculturalism 
in Australia, most writers (76.7 percent) were born in Australia and 50 
percent were born in Australian cities other than Sydney. This shows the 
position of individual writers inside the class system and the broader 
social context of Australia. Those who were born in Australia had a closer 
experience of the society and were more integrated with it. Whereas those 
who were born overseas and were considered immigrants to Australia 
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would have less experience of and be less integrated in the Australian 
culture about which they were aiming to write. Here, another social factor 
appeared, which is related to societies such as Australia with high rates of 
immigration. The effect of this factor shows that the more an individual is 
integrated into a society, the more she or he will be able to write about that 
society in an artistic manner. Therefore, it can be argued that despite char- 
acteristics a person may have in common with other artists, coming from 
outside a society will work as an obstacle to becoming an artist. In other 
words, artists are rooted in a social context from which they get their 
inspiration and possibilities of doing artistic work. 

With regard to the occupational and educational characteristics of the 
playwrights’ parents, it was found that all fathers worked whereas only 
14 mothers were in an occupation. Most of the fathers (60 percent) were 
working in middle status jobs (builder, sales manager, artist, bank official 
and dental technician) and 23.3 percent were in high status jobs (accoun- 
tant, chemist, astronomer, insurance manager and medical practitioner). 
Only 16.7 percent of fathers worked in low status jobs (storeman, florist 
and factory worker. (On the classification of job status in Australia, see 
Daniel, 1983.) 

In terms of fathers’ education, the highest proportion (39.9 percent) 
held a Bachelor degree. About 70 percent, in sum, of fathers had either 
Higher School Certificates or further degrees. With regard to the mothers” 
level of education, the highest proportion had School Certificates or 
below (60 percent). 

This shows that the family of origin of the playwrights was also middle 
class. In comparison to the case in Iran, as Australia is a more stable soci- 
ety with no dramatic changes during the period under investigation, the 
middle-class position within the social context, on the one hand, and the 
position of the individual in the class, on the other, has remained the same 
over the two generations. Therefore, in contrast to Iran where the writers 
somehow experienced a negative mobility, Australian playwrights stayed 
in the class they had originated from. 

Among the writers with a high professional status, all (100 percent) had 
completed tertiary education, while 63.6 percent of the middle and 69.2 
percent of low professional status had had a tertiary education. This 
means that level of education plays a role in the quality of the writers” 
work. In terms of income, the survey showed that while all writers (100 
percent) of high professional status earn more than AUS$30,000 a year, 
only 60 percent of those in the middle and 33.3 percent of those in the low 
professional status groups have an annual income of more than 
AUS$30,000. This means that the higher the professional status, the higher 
the level of annual income. A high professional status, therefore, was asso- 
ciated with a high level of education and income. 
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A general statement about the socioeconomic status of the playwrights 
can be drawn from the characteristics of the writers mentioned above. 
These writers share common characteristics in terms of their level of edu- 
cation and income in addition to their shared professional status, and 
enjoy mainly middle status occupational prestige in Australia. It is the 
same as the case for playwrights in Iran and is also similar to Iran’s con- 
temporary painters mentioned in the first case study. It can be concluded 
that today the existence of certain common characteristics among indi- 
viduals is necessary to do an artistic activity. Although these characteris- 
tics do not necessarily lead a person towards art, their absence may 
prevent people from being able to work and to be known as an artist. 

In terms of social class and its effects on the style and themes of their 
plays, it should be reiterated that all writers were from the middle class. 
The most important artistic styles that were prevalent in the period under 
investigation were naturalism, realism, comedy of manners and expres- 
sionism. There were also some mixed styles used by writers. All styles 
were divided into two main categories: predominantly realistic styles and 
predominantly non-realistic styles. 

There were some thematic areas of interest in the works of this sample 
of writers. The dominant themes were social criticism, interpersonal 
relations, sexual politics, political issues and philosophical issues, fol- 
lowed by women’s issues. The themes were further divided into the 
macro-sociological and micro-sociological levels. 

These divisions of the playwrights’ styles and themes are based on the 
researcher’s judgement following a reading of the two best plays of each 
writer and combining this with the judgement of theatre critics. But the 
final division into micro- and macro-sociological level issues and realistic 
and non-realistic styles was based on common and similar characteristics 
of themes and styles. The micro-sociological level includes issues such as 
interpersonal relations, while the macro-sociological level includes issues 
such as social movements. At the same time, realistic styles pertain to 
plays with a reference to the social framework, while non-realistic styles 
lack such reference and can be addressed to any society. 

The dominance of realistic styles and macro-sociological issues was 
characteristic of the artistic works of writers who were all from middle- 
class Australia and whose family of origin was also predominantly 
middle class. 

Predominantly realistic styles were manifest in the works of 80 percent 
of writers with fathers in low status occupations, 61.1 percent of writers 
whose fathers had middle status occupations and 42.9 percent of writers 
whose fathers were in high status occupations. The reverse was the case 
for non-realistic styles, where the percentage of writers in each of the 
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This indicates that the lower the status of the father’s occupation, the 
more likely that the writer will write in a predominantly realistic style and 
the higher the status, the more likely it will be that writers will adopt a 
predominantly non-realistic style. 

Macro-sociological issues were represented in the works of 40 percent 
of writers whose father had a low status occupation, 55.6 percent of writ- 
ers whose father had a medium occupation and 85.7 percent of those 
whose fathers had a high status job. This order was reversed with regard 
to micro-sociological issues. These findings show that the lower the occu- 
pational status of the writer’s father, the more likely he or she will engage 
in their work with themes on a micro-sociological level. 

To sum up, taking the occupational status of fathers as the criterion for 
the writers’ socioeconomic origin, it can be concluded that writers from a 
low socioeconomic family were more interested in predominantly realis- 
tic styles (80 percent) and micro-sociological issues (60 percent), while 
writers from a medium socioeconomic background favoured realistic 
styles (61.1 percent) and macro-sociological issues (55.6 percent) in their 
writing. Writers from a high socioeconomic family worked in predomi- 
nantly non-realistic styles (57.1 percent) and engaged with issues on a 
macro-sociological level (85.7 percent). 

Comparing some contradictory findings from the Iranian and Australian 
studies provides interesting explanations. While in Iran non-realistic 
styles and non-social issues were prevalent among the works of those 
writers with a low socioeconomic status, in Australia they were associated 
with writers with a high socioeconomic status. On the other hand, while 
in Iran realistic styles and social issues were prevalent in the works of 
high socioeconomic status writers, in Australia they were associated with 
low socioeconomic status writers. 

An explanation for this difference can be found in the work of Mitra 
(1973), who says that those whose ideology is prevalent in a given society 
and are satisfied with the existing situation are less critical of the society 
in their art and do not use realism as the main style of their works. This is 
because realism in itself refers to the social situation and has a critical 
standpoint towards the contemporary society. On the contrary, the rising 
class that is trying to change the social situation in order to gain a better 
position in it and have more political influence, which improves that 
class’s situation in both economic and ideological terms, is more consid- 
ered in its criticism of society and points in its artistic works to the short- 
comings of the society in question. 

Writers with a low socioeconomic status in Iran, as was mentioned ear- 
lier, were pro-revolution and supported the revolutionary government. 
For this reason they chose non-realistic styles and wrote about non-social 
issues in order to strengthen the cultural and religious dimension of the 
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society rather than criticizing it and weakening the government they 
admired through realism and engaging with social issues. High socioeco- 
nomic status writers which were not so supportive of the state. Some of 
these writers even left the country or stopped writing for theatre. Among 
those who remained, realistic styles and social issues were prevalent in 
their work. 

On the contrary, higher class writers in Australia were obviously happy 
with their socioeconomic situation, and as Australia, in comparison to 
post-revolution Iran, has been a more stable society, these writers had no 
wish to change it. Therefore, they were concerned mostly with non-realistic 
styles and macro-sociological issues. For those from a low socioeconomic 
status, on the other hand, the situation had to be changed if they were to 
change their position for the better. For this reason, they worked in pre- 
dominantly realistic styles and wrote about micro-sociological issues to 
criticize the social framework and highlight its problems. 

Consistent with the theoretical framework of this study, this means that 
socioeconomic status in itself is not a determining factor in the style and 
content of playwrights’ works. Rather, the position of the writer in her or 
his social class and the position of that social class in society should be 
taken into consideration when examining the social factors influencing 
the style and content of an artist’s work. 

In the last case study, some social characteristics of Iranian filmmakers 
are examined. This is mostly related to the fourth level of study in the 
theoretical model. 


Iranian Filmmakers 

In a study of Iranian filmmakers (Ravadrad, 2001), using documentary 
data from 274 film directors, their general characteristics and the social 
factors effective on the degree of their success were examined. Forty-one 
directors were classed as first rate, due to their work either having won 
awards or been a box office hit, or to their being recognized as distin- 
guished directors among critics. The other 233, to whom these criteria did 
not apply, were categorized as second rate. 

The results showed that only 2.5 percent of directors were women. This 
means that filmmaking in Iran is a male-dominated field. In terms of 
birthplace, most directors were born in big cities, including the capital 
city, Tehran. This is important considering the fact that the film industry 
is concentrated in the big cities. The factor of birthplace indirectly indi- 
cates family background. Families resident in Tehran and other big cities 
use social, educational, cultural and probably economic facilities more 
than others. The situation therefore offers urban citizens far greater access 
to participate in artistic activities in comparison with other people. 
Furthermore, statistics show that urban people are more educated. So the 
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important role of education, as mentioned earlier, also means that people 
living in urban families have more of a chance to do artistic activities and 
become known as artists than others. 

On the other hand, it was found that there was a relationship between 
the directors’ birthplace and the degree of their success. Most first rate 
directors were born in Tehran, whereas most second rate directors were 
born in other cities. This is also to be expected because the opportunities 
to work with famous artists and to use the newest film technology and 
also to attract public funds are all more available in the capital city than 
any of the other big cities. This is why most artists who were born in other 
cities are currently living in Tehran. This shows the importance of being 
born or residing in the capital city to success in an artistic career. 

Most of the directors, both first and second rate, had a university 
degree. This indicates the importance of educational level for those who 
are interested in filmmaking. On the other hand, it shows that although 
education is important, it does not guarantee success. Education is only 
one factor that has an effect on entering filmmaking, but becoming a great 
success requires other conditions. 

Findings showed that more than 70 percent of the directors were work- 
ing with public institutions, mostly in radio, television and film. (The 
private media are generally very weak in Iran, with no television or radio 
eee operating in the private sector at all.) As with education, it is 

that having government support may enable a person to enter 
the art world, but it does not guarantee success in the field. In this study 
both first rate and second rate directors had received similar levels of 
government funding. This supports Janet Wolff’s ideas about the impor- 
tance of patrons and economic support for artistic activities in general. 

In contrast to the results of some studies mentioned by Janet Wolff, 
however, the findings of this study showed that the directors’ parents’ job 
(being artists or not) had no effect on these directors’ work. Most fathers 
had non-artistic occupations and only 3 percent of the directors had 
fathers with artistic professions. This is in contrast to Janet Wolff’s theory 
that being born into an artistic family has a positive role in one’s becom- 
ing an artist. On the other hand, and according to our theoretical model, 
it can be argued that the role of family has to be considered in relation to 
other important factors such as education. As was explained in the first 
case study, when in the broader social situation education had been a 
privilege of the elite, family had a deterministic role in an individual's 
becoming a painter, whereas when education was extended to all sections 
of society then the importance of family of origin receded and at the same 
time the importance of education increased. 

This case study supported some of the results produced in the other 
cases. These mostly include characteristics in level 4 of the theoretical 
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model (see Figure 1). Emphasizing again the ‘contingent effects’ theory, 
which is evident in the theoretical model, I now conclude with a summary 
of the probable factors that relate to an individual’s becoming known as 
an artist. 


Conclusion 


In this article I have examined various characteristics and conditions that 
are influential in the sphere of art. My claim was to show that artistic 
activity does not only rely on creativity and genius, as may be conceived. 
Rather, there are personal and social factors that play roles in the sphere 
of art. These factors are not sufficiently considered in studies of art. 

In the field of the sociology of art, the influence of social factors on the 
creation and reception of art has been examined. This research has looked 
at many aspects of art, from the artists to the artwork itself, distributors, 
artistic institutions and finally the audience. However, in this article it 
was only the factors influential on artists that were examined. These fac- 
tors, as analysed in the preceding sections, include gender, birthplace, 
level of education, public or private patrons, economic stratification, 
social class and the like. These have an effect on a person in the process of 
their becoming known as an artist, considering the position of gender in 
the social class she or he comes from and the position of that social class 
in the wider social context. These factors, however, do not have the same 
effects within a society or between different societies. Therefore, in order 
to draw a theoretical view about them, it can be said that they exist and 
each play their role, but the degree to which they are influential has to be 
examined on a case by case basis. 

On the other hand, there is another set of factors that play a role after 
an individual has succeeded in becoming known as an artist. These are 
social conditions and the place the artist occupies in them. This position 
may influence the artist’s style and the content of his or her work. For 
example, if the artist belongs to the ruling class in a society, it is more 
probable that she or he will work in non-realistic styles and engage more 
with issues on a macro-sociological level. On the contrary, if the artist 
belongs to the dominated class, it is more probable that she or he will 
work in realistic styles and focus in their work on micro-sociological 
issues. This also supports Mitra’s proposition mentioned earlier. In other 
words, the ideological standpoint of the artist is an effective factor that 
determines the artist’s work. 

_ Returning to the theoretical standpoint of the article, I reassert that as 
all people are creative in some sense, there are social factors and social 
conditions that are effective in enabling a person to do artistic activities. 
These factors have differed over the course of history, but they always 
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have an effect. This means that if a person with some degree of creativity 
does not acquire the supportive social factors mentioned earlier, then the 
possibility of her or his becoming known as an artist will decrease and 
vice versa. In short, a person who wants to be recognized as an artist will 
succeed in doing so only if she or he is born in the right place and at the 
right time. In other words, creativity, although necessary, is not a deter- 
ministic factor in becoming an artist. The deterministic factor is to be 
found in favourable social conditions. 
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abstract: The rapid diffusion of high performance work organizations (HPWO) 
has attracted the attention of many scholars in sociology and peychology over the 
last three decades. One area in which ongoing debates and evidence are inconclu- 
sive is the linkage between HPWO and the ‘psychological functioning’ of employ- 
ees, specifically the issues of job satisfaction and job stress. This study examines, 
and thereby extends our understanding of, associations between workplace 
restructuring — adopting an ‘internalization strategy’ within HPWO -— with job 
satisfaction and job stress. The findings reveal that the implementation of an inter- 
nalization strategy has raised job satisfaction both directly and indirectly, through 
affecting job characteristics — while indirectly increasing job stress as well. The lat- 
ter occurred because an internalization strategy speeds up work pace, develops 
conflicting demands and intensifies canflicts between work and family. The article 
concludes with a short discussion on the theoretical significance of the findings 
and their policy implications for human resource management. 
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Over the last three decades, there have been an increasing number of stud- 
ies analyzing the restructuring and/or transformation of workplace organi- 
zations. The newly developed work organizations have been alternatively 
called the ‘high performance workplace’ (Appelbaum, 2002; Osterman, 
2000), ‘post-Fordism’ (Vallas, 1999), the ‘functionally flexible’ workplace 
(Kalleberg, 2001, 2003), ‘post-hierarchical’ organizations (Zuboff, 1988), the 
‘high-performance paradigm’ (Godard, 2001, 2004) and so forth. Given the 
lack of consensus regarding labels and explanations, the new organizations, 
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contrasted with Fordism or individualized work organizations, reveal 
several characteristics in the sphere of work processes, featuring the oppor- 
tunity for participative decision-making, greater skills requirement (multi- 
ple skills) and involvement in “team-work', on the one hand, and recruiting 
‘conditional’ or ‘non-standard employment’, on the other (Appelbaum and 
Batt, 1994; Kalleberg, 2001; Osterman, 1994; Smith, 1994; Zuboff, 1988).* 

These features are both intentions and products of two prevailing, 
complementary but dissimilar, if not contradictory, labor management 
strategies that have been adopted in the newly developed work organiza- 
tions — ‘internalization’ and ‘externalization’. The former is basically 
designed to enhance workers’ organizational attachment and thereby 
increase productivity levels (Belanger et al., 2002a). According to an inter- 
nalization strategy, a significant proportion of workers (‘internalized’ or 
standard workers) have, or at least are expected to have, opportunities to 
participate in decision-making, to earn new required skills and to engage 
in self-directed work teams (Appelbaum, 2002; Atkinson and Meager, 
1986; Kalleberg, 2001; Smith, 2001). Along with an internalization strategy, 
managements have adopted an externalization policy as well, in which 
organizational attachment is discouraged for those workers (‘external- 
ized’ or non-standard employees) whose employment is only needed for 
a limited period of time (Kalleberg, 2003; Smith, 1994, 2001). 

Most organizational experts agree that high performance work organi- 
zations (HPWO) have been growing significantly in the US over the last 
three decades. Osterman (1994), for example, reported that in 1992 nearly 
37 percent of a sample of 694 US manufacturing firms with more than 50 
employees had adopted the new workplace system for at least 50 percent 
of their core employees. Lawler et al. (1992) found that the percentage of 
Fortune 1000 firms’ employees covered by the new work system increased 
from 20 to 43 percent between 1987 and 1993. Vallas (1999), after review- 
ing the corresponding studies, concluded that there seems little doubt 
concerning the increasing diffusion of corporate effort to restructure 
workplace organizations. A broad consensus thus exists among most 
scholars that organizational restructuring is growing, not only in the US 
but in other industrialized nations as well (Godard, 2001, 2004; Olsen and 
Kalleberg, 2004). 

Disagreement, however, has emerged with regard to the behavioral and 
psychological outcomes of the newly established organizations, espe- 
cially job satisfaction vs job stress. One major disagreement, which is the 
core of this study, is whether internalization strategies have caused more 
job satisfaction for the employees by creating opportunities for participa- 
tive decision-making, upgrading workers’ required skills and promoting 
team-work (optimistic views); or whether they have produced higher job 
stress by increasing workloads, intensifying the work pace, producing 
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conflicting demands and multiplying workers’ responsibilities (pessimis- 
tic views). Of course, some scholars refuse to make generalizations and 
argue that the internalization outcomes, including job satisfaction/stress, 
are contingent on other structural contexts within which the strategy is 
adopted, such as the political economy, the implementation costs and the 
labor/product market (Godard, 1998, 2004). For example, within ‘the lib- 
eral market economy’ of the US, unlike Germany’s ‘co-determination’ 
system or the stronger labor union movement in Europe, constraints are 
imposed on ‘internalized’ workers, especially through a growing imple- 
mentation of externalization, such as recruiting independent contractors 
and part-time workers (Kashefi, 2007). Or, because of the costs associated 
with an internalization strategy, some employers have adopted it along 
with ‘labor intensification’ to increase productivity and to compensate for 
its higher costs (Godard, 2004). Kochan and Osterman (1994) also reported 
that financial markets place pressures on management to use high perfor- 
mance practices for cutting costs and maximizing short-term performance 
rather than building commitment over the long term. Regardless of these 
arguments among optimists, pessimists or contingents, the variations of 
job stress and job satisfaction are key factors in the workplace, affecting 
significantly a range of personal and organizational related outcomes, 
including work and organizational commitment, the turnover rate, absen- 
teeism and work performance (Halbesleben and Bowler, 2007; Hall, 1994; 
Hodson and Sullivan, 2002; Wright and Cropanzano, 1998). This study is 
exclusively designed to examine the disagreement as to whether internal- 
ization strategies function as a source of job satisfaction or job stress, or 
both, in the US. 


Theoretical and Empirical Background 


Job satisfaction and job stress have been studied exhaustively. Literally 
thousands of studies have been published in sociology and social psy- 
chology to explore their substantive roles in the workplace. The develop- 
ment of HPWO has recently motivated more scholars to study the subjects 
from new perspectives. One recently developed popular view in social 
psychology that links job satisfaction and job stress to personal and orga- 
nizational outcomes is the ‘conservation of resources’ perspective (Hobfoll, 
1989). Such resources include social support, opportunities to participate 
in decision-making, higher autonomy, learning multiple skills and so on 
(Wright and Cropanzano, 1998). These resources, in turn, ‘motivate’ 
workers to develop positive work attitudes, to increase organizational 
commitment and to improve their work performance. Any ‘threats or 
perceived threat’ to the resources (such as workload, role conflicts, rela- 
tionship with supervisors and co-workers and so on) are expected to 
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produce higher job stress, while any “support or perceived support' of the 
resources (relationship with supervisors and co-workers, full-time jobs 
and so on) is expected to bring higher job satisfaction, which in turn is 
associated with work and organizational commitment as well as with 
work performance and the productivity level. 

Within this theoretical context, for some scholars, internalization is a 
strategy to ‘make an investment in resources’. It is a significant strategy 
toward upgrading jobs, empowering employees and thereby enhancing 
job satisfaction in the workplace - an optimistic view that provides valu- 
able insights into the positive outcomes of internalization in creating and 
supporting ‘resources’ within HPWO. For example, Chaykowski and 
Gunderson (2002) argue that under the new system, jobs have become 
multi-tasking and multi-skilling, team-work has blurred the traditional 
demarcation across jobs and organizational structures have become flat- 
ter. A few survey studies in Britain (Gallie, 1996; Gallie and White, 1993) 
reveal that new work organizations offer more discretion in the work- 
place. The employees who are engaged in doing team-work personally 
feel that they have quite a lot of say over decisions in the workplace. 
Gallie's survey shows that the percentages of employees who have a 
major say over the work pace are significantly higher than in the tradi- 
tional organizations. Appelbaum and Batt's (1994) survey study in a 
sewing industry with a new work organization reports that between two- 
thirds and three-quarters of operators participate in setting production 
goals, selecting the work method and scheduling time to solve problems. 
The study adds that 88 percent of the respondents reported having the 
authority to stop production, to make decisions about problems and to 
resolve them. Adler's (1992) study in GM's assembly plant suggests that 
under the new system, management dismantled almost the entire engi- 
neering staff and delegated their responsibilities of task analysis and job 
design to production workers; thereby shifting the locus of control from 
mid-management to the shopfloor. Wright (2000), following the neo- 
Marxists’ perspective, suggests a new workplace organization within 
which a “positive class compromise’ has emerged. Wright adds that con- 
trary to the logic of traditional Marxists, relations between labor and 
capital are no longer a zero-sum game; rather, both the employers and 
workers have improved their rewards. ‘On the one hand, capitalists have 
interests in being able to unilaterally control the labor process . . . and on 
the other hand, they have interest in being able to reliably elicit coopera- 
tion, initiative, and responsibility from employees’ (Wright, 2000: 981). 
He concludes that the more workers are involved in decision-making, 
initiative and cooperation (internalization strategy), the less they worry 
about organizational or technological changes that will cost them their 
jobs. Briefly, the new system produces and supports ‘resources’ by creating 
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opportunities to learn and execute multiple skills, participate in the 
decision-making processes and engage in self-directed team-work, which 
are, in fact, sources of higher job satisfaction. 

Other scholars argue that internalization is mostly adopted to meet the 
needs of management without much concern for the employees’ needs — a 
pessimistic view that provides valuable insights into the threats to 
“resources” within HPWO. They feel that the new system is a device to 
manipulate employees into collaborating in the intensification of the 
workload, which, in turn, elevates job stress. Within the new system the 
employers have the ability to deploy or redeploy workers from one task 
to another with minimal interruption in the work process and without 
any actual gains for the employees. They believe that internalization is, in 
fact, a new mechanism to increase organizational control. When adminis- 
trations realized that previous control systems — simple, technical and 
bureaucratic (Edwards, 1978) — were no longer efficient, they turned to an 
internalization strategy in HPWO, where the control mechanisms are 
embedded in work commitment. Graham/'s (1995) study reveals that 
team-work arrangements served as a workplace control mechanism, 
rather than as an instrument to enhance employees’ autonomy. Baker’s 
(1993) research in a small electronics company confirms Graham’s find- 
ings that self-directed work teams impose a ‘concertive control’ system in 
which employees internalized their obligations to managers and would 
even ‘police each other’. Lincoln and Kalleberg (1990), who studied 
Japanese quality circles (HPWO), claim that ‘when an organization finds 
the means to elicit the commitment of its members, it has at its disposal a 
very powerful mechanism of control. Indeed, the new interest in organi- 
zational commitment . . . appears to stem from realization that the prob- 
lem of control in organizations in large measure is solved when the 
commitment of its members is high’ (Lincoln and Kalleberg, 1990: 23). 
Vallas and Beck’s (1996) study in automated paper mills revealed that 
their organizational redesign did not empower ordinary employees. 
Rather, the engineers’ analytical functions and responsibilities, which 
they claimed ‘naturally’ belonged to them, had been increased and thus 
they enjoyed greater control over production processes than before. 
Higher job stress was also reported in Turnbull’s (1988) study. He reports 
that workloads and responsibilities have been increased in the newly 
developed flexible organizations and workers are required to maintain an 
excessively fast pace of work, which, in turn, results in higher levels of job 
stress. Overall, the preceding discussions suggest that internalization has 
been, in fact, a ‘threat’ to the workplace ‘resources’. It has intensified 
expectations and responsibilities, increased workloads and escalated con- 
flicting demands in the workplace, which in turn has created more job 
stress, rather than enhancing the opportunity for higher job satisfaction. 
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This study argues that both perspectives underestimate the complexity 
of the internalization strategy. The implementation of the strategy 
includes a cluster of practices that have both improved employee posi- 
tions and rewarded them through various forms of active and mutual 
cooperation (supports to resources), and simultaneously created more 
challenges (threats to resources) and thereby more job stress. It is theo- 
retically justifiable and empirically evident that the improved opportuni- 
ties for the internalized employees have enhanced the quality of their jobs 
and thereby enhanced their job satisfaction. On the other hand, however, 
the upgraded jobs have increased both the responsibilities of workers and 
the expectations of management, which are sources of job stress (Brough 
and Williams, 2007). Appelbaum implies such contradictory conse- 
quences of internalization policy when she discusses the tensions emerg- 
ing in the ‘newly developed’ workplace. Her discussion of the second 
tension confirms the theoretical basis of this article and reflects the com- 
plexity of an internalization strategy. Workers ‘in restructured workplaces 
report both higher levels of intrinsic rewards [job satisfaction] from work 
and, at the same time, higher levels of stress and anxiety than do those in 
traditionally organized jobs’ (Appelbaum, 2002: 133). She adds that job 
discretion would be limited if teams served to increase conflicts among 
workers or are used as a social control mechanism rather than as a means 
of increasing workers’ autonomy. Berggren (1993) also makes the same 
remark on the contradictory nature of new workplace organizations. 
While workers support team-work, they also see teams as a way to get 
workers to pressure each other to work harder. He also adds that team 
members usually realize that their newly assigned supervisory or mainte- 
nance responsibilities are without enough time and resources to conduct 
them, which, in turn, leads to more pressure and job stress. Dawson and 
Webb (1989: 236) make a similar assertion that job stress may result from 
the expectations that employees are ‘to identify the process problems, 
intervene in production to rectify them, and suggest changes in the pro- 
duction organization’. Godard (2001, 2004) concludes that ‘moderate lev- 
els of AWP [alternative work practices] adoption were associated with 
increased “belongingness”, empowerment, . . . and ultimately job satisfac- 
tion’ while at ‘higher level adaptation . . . these associations declined in 
magnitude and even become negative’ because of ‘increased workload, 
stressfulness, and fatigue’ (Godard, 2001: 776, 783). 

Finally, a careful review of the theoretical discussions and empirical 
analyses discloses both direct and indirect associations — through the rede- 
signed jobs — between an internalization strategy with job stress and job 
satisfaction. For example, the multi-skilling of employees, as a major com- 
ponent of the internalization strategy, enhances workers” ability to solve 
problems and thereby increases their job satisfaction while ‘intensifying’ 
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their workload and creating conflict between work and family, which, in 
turn, increases their job stress (Godard, 2001). Forth and Millward (2004) 
also reported both direct and indirect outcomes of internalization when 
they noted that the strategy is associated with higher job satisfaction 
(direct effect), on the one hand, and with higher payment and job security, 
which, in turn, are sources of job satisfaction (indirect effect), on the other 
hand. White et al. (2003: 192), studying HPWO and its ‘negative job-to- 
home spillover’, reported that the internalization strategy had led to a 
greater workload and work intensification, which, in turn, created ‘severe 
pressures on home life’ and thereby caused higher job stress. Their study 
also reveals that team-work, another component of an internalization 
strategy, significantly increased ‘work and family conflicts’, which, in 
turn, intensified job stress. Finally, Godard (2004) reported that internal- 
ization practices create opportunities for ‘advancement’, ‘above-the mar- 
ket pay and benefits’ and ‘job security’, which, in turn, significantly 
enhance job satisfaction. Godard’s (2001) study in Canada, using tele- 
phone survey data from the Canadian labor force, also concludes that 
team-work, ‘positively associated with work overload, role stress and 
after-work fatigue’, reflects both direct and indirect consequences of inter- 
nalization on job stress. 

Given the preceding theoretical discussions and the outcomes of empir- 
ical studies, some hypotheses, reflecting the associations between an 
internalization strategy with job satisfaction and job stress, are proposed: 


Hypothesis 1: If the internalization strategy is only a source of higher job 
satisfaction, a positive and significant correlation between the measures of inter- 
nalization and job satisfaction are anticipated, net of other factors including 
background variables. 

Hypothesis 2: On the other hand, if the internalization strategy is merely a 
new mechanism to ‘intensify’ responsibilities and expectations of employ- 
ees without any psychological gains, a significant positive correlation 
between the measures of internalization and job stress is expected, net of other 
factors including background variables. 

Hypothesis 3: If internalization, as a cluster of complex practices, offers 
opportunities to ‘invest’ in various ‘resources’ of job satisfaction, on the 
one hand, and ‘intensify’ expectations and challenges as the sources of job 
stress, on the other, significantly direct and positive associations between the 
measures of internalization and job satisfaction and job stress are simultaneously 
anticipated, net of other factors including background variables. 

Hypothesis 4: Finally, in addition to the direct associations between inter- 
nalization and job satisfaction and job stress discussed previously, indirect 
correlations between them are also anticipated, though changing job 
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characteristics, such as higher payment, fringe benefits, job security, 
workloads and work-family conflicts. These indirect paths suggest a set 
of hypotheses showing significant associations between the measures of inter- 
nalization, through a set of job characteristics, and job satisfaction and job stress, 
net of other factors including background variables. 


Data, Measurement and Methodology 


The data used in this research were taken from the 2002 General Social 
Survey (GSS), conducted by the National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC). The 2002 GSS contains all the variables needed to measure the 
concepts related to the hypotheses. The 2002 GSS is a representative 
sample of 2765 respondents, between 18 and 89 years of age (average 46 
years), from the US. The sample covers workers from manufacturing (14.5 
percent), construction (5.9 percent), transportation (8.4 percent), services 
(51 percent) and sales (18.4 percent) industries. For more information on 
GSS data, see Davis and Smith (1992). For other information, including 
the sampling techniques, definition of the variables, the coding system, 
etc. see: www.norc.org /GSS+Website/ 

The 2002 GSS is a data source with the individual worker and his/her 
job as the units of analyses. Identification of an appropriate unit of analy- 
sis depends on the aims of the research (Kashefi, 2007). For example, 
Godard (2001) used individual Canadian job-holders to explore the 
impacts of HPWO on ‘belongingness’, ‘job satisfaction’ and other indi- 
vidual outcomes. White et al. (2003) also utilized ‘employed and self- 
employed British workers’ as the unit of their analysis to explore the 
effects of HPWO on ‘work-—tife balance’. For Davis-Blake and Uzzi (1993), 
both job and establishment are the units of analysis to explain the purpose 
of recruiting temporary and independent contractors. Kalleberg (2001) 
prefers the network, defined by the relationships between the organiza- 
tions and subcontractors, as the appropriate unit of analysis for analyzing 
employee flexibility. This study is designed to examine job satisfaction 
and job stress, which are psychological attributes of individual workers. 
Therefore, an individual worker is the appropriate unit of analysis for 
analyzing the dependent variables. The explanatory variable (internaliza- 
tion), however, is a structural feature of the workplace organization. The 
lack of a structural measure of internalization in the 2002 GSS compels the 
study to reduce the unit of analysis for the explanatory variable to respon- 
dents’ perception of internalization practices. Such a reduction in the unit of 
analysis is justifiable in social psychology of the workplace since it is the 
perception of workplace opportunities, rather than the workplace itself, 
that affects workers’ attitudes and behaviors (Hall, 1994). Furthermore, 
organizational scholars have often made such a reduction and used 
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employee perception to measure human management strategy (see, for 
example, Godard, 2001; Kashefi, 2007; White et al., 2003). Despite its jus- 
tification, more cautious interpretations and conclusions are imperative.” 

The 2002 GSS data contain several questions that directly measure the 
dependent and independent variables. Job satisfaction is operationalized 
by a scale ranging from ‘completely satisfied’ (code = 1) to ‘very dissatis- 
fied’ (code = 6); job stress is also measured by a scale from ‘strongly agree’ 
(code = 1) to ‘strongly disagree’ (code = 5). The data also contain several 
questions that tap respondents’ perception of their organization’s inter- 
nalization strategy. It has already been noted that most scholars in the 
field of workplace organization agree that the new system has brought 
more decision-making opportunities, greater skills requirement (multiple 
skills) and involvement in team-work. After a careful examination of the 
questions measuring internalization perception, 10 items were selected 
and subjected to exploratory factor analysis with oblique rotation — which 
assumes that the resulting factors are correlated with one another? Three 
constructs were extracted. Four items, reflecting organizational opportu- 
nities for learning and multi-skilling, exhibited high loadings (.63 or 
higher) on what was theoretically referred to as the ‘multiple skill oppor- 
tunity’ factor. Three items, showing the organizational opportunities for 
decision-making, indicated high loadings (.63 and higher) on what was 
theoretically labeled the ‘decision-making opportunity’ factor. And the 
last three items, reflecting the organizational opportunities for involve- 
ment in team-work, showed high loadings (.71 and higher) on what was 
theoretically identified as the ‘team-work opportunity’ factor. Finally, to 
develop a multidimensional measure of internalization, the three sets of 
variables that measure the three constructs were combined. 

In addition to the measures of dependent and explanatory variables, 
several job characteristics, which theoretically and/or empirically suggest 
having significant effects on job satisfaction and job stress and are also 
affected by the internalization strategy (e.g. Miller and Travers, 2005; 
Noor, 2004; Probst, 2003), are included in the models. The variables 
include: ‘How fair is what R [respondent] earns on the job?’ (1 = ‘much 
less than you deserve’ to 5 = ‘much more than you deserve”); Fringe bene- 
fits are good’ (1 = ‘very true” to 4 = ‘not at all true’); Job security is good’ 
(1 = ‘very true’ to 4 = ‘not at all true’). Some measures combine two or 
more questions: for example, workload/work speed is measured by com- 
bining ‘Job requires R to work fast’, ‘R has too much work to do well’ and 
“R does numerous things on job’. (The answers for all three questions 
range from 1= ‘strongly agree to 4 = ‘strongly disagree’.) Work and family 
conflict is also measured by combining two variables: ‘How often does job 
interfere with family life?’ and ‘How often does family life interfere with 
job?’ (The answers for both questions range from 1 = ‘often’ to 4 = ‘never’.) 
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Finally, part-time (recode = 0) and full-time (recode = 1) jobs are included. 
To avoid confusion in the interpretations, all variables are recoded in a 
way that the higher codes reflect the stronger values. 

The analyses were conducted in three stages, zero-order correlations, 
linear multiple regressions and structural path analyses (using OLS tech- 
niques). After a brief discussion on zero-order correlations among the 
variables, three multiple regression models were designed to analyze the 
effects of internalization on job satisfaction. The first model explores 
the effect of the multidimensional measure of internalization on job satis- 
faction, while controlling for age, gender, race and education. The second 
model includes several job characteristics that play the role of mediators 
in the path analyses, theoretically associated with job satisfaction. The last 
model (model 3) adds job stress to the list of independent/control vari- 
ables to measure its effect on job satisfaction (Hodson and Sullivan, 2002). 
The same three models are applied for job stress, with one exception in 
the-third model where job stress is replaced with job satisfaction among 
the independent/control variables. In the third stage, two structural mod- 
els (one for job satisfaction and one for job stress) are developed to explore 
the direct and indirect effects of internalization on job satisfaction and job 
stress. All the assumptions required for adopting linear multiple regres- 
sions and/or path analyses are confirmed.‘ 


Findings and Discussion 


Table 1 shows zero-order correlations between dependent, independent 
and the other variables. There are significant and positive correlations 
between job satisfaction and job stress with all three measures of internal- 
ization and with several job characteristics. These elementary data analy- 
ses, thus, substantiate the hypothesis thatinternalizationhas simultaneously 
produced both positive and negative psychological outcomes: internaliza- 
tion with sets of opportunities for involvement, learning and team-work has 
increased job satisfaction and job stress as well. To control the background 
variables and job characteristics, multivariate analyses were conducted 
and the results are reported in Tables 2 and 3. Table 2 displays the regres- 
sion coefficients between internalization and job satisfaction in the three 
models. In all three models, the coefficients (direct effects) between inter- 
nalization and job satisfaction remain statistically significant, net of job 
characteristics, job stress and the respondents’ background variables. The 
table also shows significant coefficients for most of the job characteristics, 
such as fairness of earnings, fringe benefits, job security and so forth. 
Finally, model 3 reveals no significant correlation between job stress and 
job satisfaction when the job characteristics are controlled for. This corre- 
lation is discussed in detail later in the section on path analysis. Overall, 
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Table 2 Standardrzed Regression Coefficients (P) for the Association between the 
Measures of Internalization and Job Satisfaction 





Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
A combined measure of HPWO ASA 24g" .186"** 
Job characteristics 
Fair earnings - .094""* .080"* 
Job security - 121" 148 
Fringe benefits - 080" 101 
Part- or full-tim - .010 .027 
Workload and pace - -.078** 037 
Pree from conflicting demands - .048* .058* 
Relationship with supervisors - ZIa 107 
Relationship with co-workers - 121“ .107"** 
Work-family conflict - .029 .019 
Job stress - - .058 
Demographic variables 
Gender 032 .013 014 
Race —.002 =.007 -.007 
Age .186"** 130" 077 
Education 041 021 021 
R 277" Aget* 391* 
N 1741 1582 668 


“p< 05, *** p< 01. 


Table 2 substantiates the theoretical argument that HPWO, by setting 
opportunities for learning new skills, allowing participation in decision- 
making and creating opportunities to engage in self-directed work teams, 
have directly improved workers’ job satisfaction.* 

Table 3 shows the regression coefficients for the three models devel- 
oped for job stress. The first model reveals a significant coefficient 
between internalization and job stress, net of respondents’ background 
variables. However, when the job characteristics are included, the coef- 
ficients are non-significant, suggesting that internalization does not have 
a direct significant effect on job stress. Its effect, if any, should be indirect, 
through job characteristics. The second and third models display signifi- 
cant coefficients between some job characteristics and job stress such as 
workload/work speed, work and family conflicts, part- or full-time jobs 
and so forth. The third model, similar to the corresponding model for job 
satisfaction, also reveals no significant correlation between job satisfaction 
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Table 3 Standardized Regression Coefficients (P) for the Association between the 
Measures of Internalization and Job Stress 
Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
A combined measure of HPWO .092"* .051 064 
Job characteristics 
Fair earnings - .059 .053 
Job security 5 014 003 
Fringe benefits Z 060 067 
Part- or full-time - -.101""* ~.102"* 
Workload and pace - 164"* 160°" 
Free from conflicting demands - 145" .140"* 
Relationship with supervisors - -.081 .061 
Relationship with co-workers - 002 .006 
Work-family conflict - .166"* .164"** 
Job satisfaction - - .074 
Demographic variables 
Gender .020 .027 .027 
Race —.018 —.003 —.004 
Age .035 012 .018 
Education 103 .069 .068 
R .024"** 1978 201 
N 734 668 668 


"t p < 05, *** p< 0l. 


and job stress. Overall, the findings in Table 3 are not consistent with the 
hypothesis that internalization has directly increased job stress. Therefore, 
its effect can be indirect, through its effects on job characteristics. 

Finally, the study applies path analyses to explore both direct and indirect 
effects of internalization on job satisfaction and job stress. Figure 1 displays 
all significant paths, non-significant coefficients are excluded. The figure, 
in fact, summarizes the major findings of this study. First, internalization 
has significantly increased job satisfaction among internalized employees. 
The effects are both direct (.252, p < .001) and indirect, through increasing 
the fairness of income, fringe benefits, job security, relationship with 
co-workers and relationship with supervisors. Second, as expected, the 
improved relationship with supervisors not only significantly increases job 
satisfaction but also decreases job stress. Third, as suggested by some orga- 
nizational scholars, internalization significantly increases the workload 
and work pace, which in turn has reverse effects on job satisfaction. Despite 
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Figure 1 The Path Models: Direct and Indirect Effects of Internalrzation on Job 
Satisfaction and Job Stress 


this negative outcome, the overall effect of internalization on job satisfaction 
remains significant and positive. Fourth, while internalization does not reveal 
a significant direct association with job stress it significantly indirectly 
affects job stress through intensifying the conflicting demands in the work- 
place, such as work and family conflict and workload/work pace. Fifth, 
the indirect effects of internalization on job stress are not limited to the 
aforementioned conflicts and expectations. Unlike externalization, inter- 
nalization is a strategy within which opportunity for full-time jobs has 
been promoted. However, full-time job-holders reported higher job stress: 
30.9 percent for full-time employees compared with 47.7 percent of part- 
time workers ‘agree’ or ‘strongly agree’ that their jobs are less stressful. 
While internalization has intensified job stress through the given four job 
characteristics, it also reduces job stress by improving the relationships 
between workers and supervisors. Despite the latter positive outcome, 
however, the internalization strategy has overall significantly but indirectly 
intensified job stress for internalized workers. 

The path analyses also reveal a few other interesting results. Nine out 
of a dozen job characteristics display significant intermediate roles 
between internalization and job satisfaction and/or job stress. Four of them 
(fairness of earnings, fringe benefits, job security and relationship with 
co-workers) exclusively affect job satisfaction; three (conflicting demands 
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on the workplace, work and family conflict and having part- or full-time 
jobs) are merely correlated with job stress; and the last two (workload/ 
work pace and relationship with supervisors) affect both job satisfaction 
and job stress, Therefore, with the exception of the last two, the job char- 
acteristics that explain the variations of job satisfaction and job stress are, 
in fact, two different sets of variables, offering important indicators for 
policy-makers who are in charge of reducing job stress and improving job 
satisfaction. Furthermore, when one controls for the job characteristics, 
the significant zero-order correlation (.254, p < .001) between job satisfac- 
tion and job stress turns out to be non-significant, suggesting that their 
relationship is spurious (i.e. both job satisfaction and job stress are affected 
by other factors, namely workload/work pace and the relationship 
between worker and supervisor). Finally, that two of the job characteris- 
tics affect both job satisfaction and job stress — workload and work pace 
and relationship with supervisors’ — suggests that a good relationship 
with supervisors simultaneously reduces job stress while increasing job 
satisfaction. The opposite holds for intensifying workload and work pace, 
which significantly increases job stress while reducing job satisfaction. 


Concluslons 


Adoption of an internalization strategy by human resource management 
within the newly developed work organizations has produced compli- 
cated sociopsychological results, simultaneously improving employees” 
job satisfaction and intensifying their job stress. Furthermore, the linkages 
between the internalization strategy and job satisfaction are both direct 
and indirect (via job characteristics) while its effect on job stress is only 
indirect, through increasing work and family conflict, workload and work 
pace, and conflicting demands in the workplace. Finally, with a few 
exceptions, the indirect effects of internalization on job satisfaction and job 
stress basically follow two separate paths — through different sets of job 
characteristics. The findings clearly reveal the mixed results of an inter- 
nalization strategy on the social psychology of employees. They are also 
consistent with the discussion of some scholars who suggest that the ‘con- 
flicts embedded in the structure” of the newly developed workplace sub- 
stantially limit its effectiveness and ‘render it highly fragile’ (Godard, 
2004; White et al, 2003). The conclusion may be further confirmed when 
one takes into account that internalization has been adopted along with 
an externalization strategy in which work and organizational commit- 
ments are mostly discouraged. Therefore, it is imperative to initiate fur- 
ther studies to cover the sociopsychological consequences of externalization 
along with internalization and especially their interaction, since some 
externalized employees, such as part-time workers, have expressed lower 
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levels of job stress (see Table 3). Also, independent contractors, as a grow- 
ing segment of externalized employees, reveal higher average income and 
autonomy (sources of job satisfaction) than some of the internalized or 
standard workers (Kashefi, 2007). 

The conclusions have significant theoretical as well as substantive 
implications for scholars and human resource managers who seek to 
improve the quality of their organizations and thereby increase the pro- 
ductivity level The findings substantiate that internalization strategies 
have simultaneously increased job satisfaction and job stress, producing 
both supports and threats to ‘resources’ valued by both workers and man- 
agement. The findings also reveal that the theories of the social psychol- 
ogy of internalization should elaborate on both its direct and indirect 
outcomes. Lack of a direct connection between internalization and job 
stress should not mislead optimistic scholars and managers into thinking 
that internalization is not a significant factor affecting employees’ stress 
and thereby productivity levels. Job stress associated with internalization 
underscores the need for restructuring/reorganization policies within 
which job stress is kept under control Otherwise, the increasing levels of 
job stress may eventually erode the higher job satisfaction and productiv- 
ity associated with an internalization strategy. Finally, internalized and 
externalized employees work next to each other in the workplace. During 
their daily interactions, they play significant roles not only with regard to 
productivity levels but also in the social psychology of one another. 
Externalized employees may cause low morale, declining productivity 
and lower work and organizational commitment among the internalized 
workers. Thus, a responsible management team should also protect exter- 
nalized employees, who are mostly involved in routine tasks without 
opportunities to participate in decision-making, to engage in team-work, 
to use discretion and to do multi- skilled jobs (Kalleberg, 2001, 2003; 
Smith, 1994, 2001). Such policies include, but are not limited to, job 
enlargement, job enrichment, team-work on the demand side, and more 
on-the-job training on the supply side (Kashefi, 2007). 


Notes 


I am grateful to Dr Gary Foster for reading the earlier draft of this article and his 
invaluable suggestions and editorial comments. I am also indebted to three 
anonymous referees of Current Sociology and thank them for their constructive 
criticism. Any and all problems remain mine. 


1. HPWO, contrasted with Fordism, are being adopted in three spheres of pro- 


duction processes: production management, employee relations and work 
organization (Belanger et al, 2002b). In all three spheres the need for flexibility 
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and speed are reported to be imperative. The last, work organization, is the 
only subject of this article. The three features of an internalization strategy 
adopted here are congruent with the key characteristics discussed by most pre- 
vious studies. For example, Belanger et al. (2002b: 69) reported the emerging 
characteristics of work organization as greater ‘autonomy and discretion in the 
application of skills and knowledge’, ‘decreased supervision along with 
increasing degrees of self-regulation’ and the significance of ‘multi-disctplinary 
teams and horizontal coordination’. Some scholars further divided each feature 
into its detailed components such as ‘team autonomy’, ‘team responsibility’ and 
“team briefing’ (Godard, 2001). For more information see also Smith (2001). 
In a peripheral empirical analysis, following Forth and Millward's (2004) clas- 
sification of their sample into “traditional”, ‘mixed’ and high performance’ 
organizations and using the Canonical Discriminant function, the unit of 
analysis has been aggregated into three organizational categories — traditional 
work organizations, semi-traditional work organizations and high perfor- 
mance work organizations (HPWO). The average job satisfaction and job stress 
among the three groups were compared and contrasted. The averages are 
consistent with findings of thus study (see notes 5 and 6). 
. The 10 items used to measure these three dimensions are: a respondent ‘does 
numerous things on the job’, jobs allow R [respondent] use of skills’, ‘oppor- 
tunity to develop my ability’, ‘job requires R to learn new things’, ‘how often R 
was allowed to change schedule’, ‘R has lot of say in job’, ‘a lot of freedom to 
decide how to do job’, ‘R works as part of a team’, how often R takes part in 
decisions’ and ‘how often R set the way things are done’. 
To adopt path analysis, the assumption that the residuals should not have high 
correlations with the independent variables has been confirmed. Tolerance 
statistics for all independent variables were lower than .4, indicating no multi- 
collinearity (Allisan, 1999). 
. This conclusion is confirmed by the average job satisfaction calculated for tra- 
ditional, semi-traditional and high performance work organizations separately. 
The average job satisfaction for traditional work organizations is 1.74, con- 
trasted with 244 and 2.70 for semi-traditional organizations and for HPWO, 
respectively. ANOVA (F = 168.62***) and the Tukey tests reveal that the differ- 
ences are statistically significant. 
This conclusion is also consistent with the average job stress calculated for 
traditional, semi-traditional and high performance work organizations. The 
average job stress for HPWO is 3.54, which is significantly higher than the 
averages for semi-traditional (3.25) and for traditional (299) organizations 
(E = 7.025"**), 
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Internet. This debate has produced semantic alternatives such as global, 
world or Internet society, based on the attempt to describe contemporary 
reality. One could speak of a global or world culture, a global or world 
economy, global or world political and legal institutions (Bauman, 1998; 
Beck, 1997; Giddens, 1990; Haferkamp and Smelser, 1992; Thompson, 
1995). What happens to the social production and distribution of knowl- 
edge in such a rapidly changing social structure, and in connection to new 
forms of social communication? 

According to Pierre Lévy (1994), collective intelligence emerges from the 
coordination of individual intelligences, aimed at the distribution of 
knowledge and the enhancement of competences. Its emergence is not to 
be imputed to a summing up logic of individual skills, but to their coor- 
dination in real time. Lévy considers the development of new media as 
responsible for innovative ways of organizing society and knowledge, the 
latter being not only the product of academic investigation, but also the 
output of the interrelation, within the cyberspace, of individual ideas, 
pieces of information and new mental schemes. Is this a symptom of a 
new social organization of knowledge and of the reorganization of soci- 
ety? That is what Pierre Lévy suggests in his somewhat apologetic book. 

Our intent is not to propose a comprehensive analysis of the relationship 
between new media and society, but rather a narrower analysis pointing to 
the idea of the individual and authorship in contemporary society. We 
proceed as follows: we intend to show the connection between the modern 
idea of the individual and the imputation of a work of genius to its author. 
Our purpose is to show briefly the economical, juridical and cultural 
implications of the idea of the author. We try to comment briefly on some 
ideas concerning the so-called death of the author, making reference to 
Roland Barthes and Michel Foucault. Eventually, we focus our attention on 
science as a social system (Luhmann, 1998), trying to show how new tech- 
nologies make the idea of the author obsolete, in a social context character- 
ized by new ways of producing and distributing scientific knowledge. 

Our analysis is aimed at sketching trends, much more than at a clear-cut 
description of a well-defined process: after all, paradoxical as it may sound, 
our names appear on the front page of this article as its authors, and we still 
employ the old-fashioned practice of quotations and references. 


Modernity is the output of a long historical process, by which western 
society has radically changed its structure. The process of its evolution has 
not been an aseptic one: on the contrary, modernity emerged out of con- 
flicts and crises, so it was ‘neither [a] pacific nor [a] unitary construction’ 
(Hardt and Negri, 2000: 69-70). Yet, our assumption is that the conflictual 
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character of modernity and its ambivalence (more freedom, yet within the 
social constraints of rationality and control) was possible only within a 
comprehensive process, one of its main determining factors being the 
evolution of new ways of production and distribution of knowledge 
(Thompson, 1995). In our theoretical perspective, the structure of modern 
society is connoted by functional differentiation: society is no longer based 
on hierarchy (e.g. on socially differentiated ranks), but on functionally 
autonomous social systems (e.g. law, politics, economy, science, family), 
which are in a heterarchical relation with each other (Luhmann, 1997: 
707ff.). By considering functional differentiation as the framework of 
modernity, we are aware that we are neglecting a number of differences 
linked to its historical and regional variants. Nonetheless, differences are 
possible only as localized forms of functional differentiation. 

Luhmann’s functional structuralism does not celebrate modern society 
as an ideal system. Indeed, although functional differentiation presup- 
poses equality as a universal inclusive mechanism on the individual level 
(inclusion depends no more on rank, but on equal opportunities), it also 
creates inequality, since most functional subsystems reproduce and 
increase old differences and create new asymmetries: of power (politics), 
wealth (economy), status (law), performance (education): ‘Small differ- 
ences in the beginning — be it in credit, in educational prospects, but also 
in scientific, artistic, and political “reputation” — become large differences 
in the end, because functional subsystems utilize differences and employ 
differences in pursuing their specific functions, and there no longer exists 
a superior mechanism such as stratification that controls and limits this 
process” (Luhmann, 1990: 182). 

This anti-idealistic conception of modern society, which rejects any idea 
of modernity as a rational project able to produce equality and justice, 
is the theoretical background against which the idea of the individual 
is analysed and connected to the concept of author and authorship. 
Individualism has been conceived as one of the most salient aspects of 
modernity ever since sociology established itself as an intellectual field of 
investigation. The emergence of social systems (the market economy in 
particular) as relatively autonomous spaces within society, produced the 
necessity for social structure to refer to the social actors not in relation to 
their rank, but as individuals, endowed with acquired competences and 
skills. The implications of the increasing relevance of individuality and 
individualism in modern society are beyond the scope of this article. Our 
intention is to stress those elements suitable to highlight the relationship, 
typical of modern society, between the author as an individual and his or 
her intellectual works, intended as authorship. 

Early modernity inaugurated a new connection between social actors 
and society, by stressing the relevance of subjectivity as a way to control 
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and limit the increasing power of social systems, which were becoming 
more and more complex and autonomous. A number of social devices 
were produced by modern society to guarantee the interconnection 
between an increasingly complex and differentiated society and the indi- 
vidual. The ‘discovery’ of the individual allowed new connections 
between social systems and social actors; social systems referred to the 
rationality of individual actions much more than to the number of 
ascribed duties and privileges related to social position. Philosophical 
individualism was linked to the idea that the individual was responsible 
for his or her actions, since he or she could operate in conformity to rea- 
son. Reason was a universal principle, and as such one could discriminate 
between the rational and irrational aspects of human conduct. By refer- 
ring to rationality, individuals could make their actions consistent with a 
socially shared rationale. From the perspective of social system theory, the 
relevance of the individual produced new forms of structural coupling 
between psychical and social systems (Luhmann, 2005b: 38-55). That pro- 
duced a somewhat paradoxical situation: the individual was, at the same 
time, more autonomous and yet dependent on new social constraints, by 
now interiorized within the social process of civilization, which forced 
the individual to convert social control into self-control (Elias, 1969). By 
imputing the responsibility of action to the individual who actually per- 
formed it, a new organization of social control could be established, con- 
sistent with the greater complexity of modern society, as well as coherent 


with the increasing relevance of acquired qualities. 


Once transposed into the world of literature and the arts, the modern idea 
of the individual was translated into the concept of author. That concept 
is relevant insofar as we may detect important social functions connected 
to it printing books can be understood as a technical structure permittin; 
new methods in the production and distribution of knowledge, as well as 
new modalities of storage of collective memories. Communication, as 
well as knowledge, is by now even more disconnected from social interac- 
tion. Indeed, whereas in traditional societies the stability of knowledge and 
social structures is linked to the reproduction of communication within 
face-to-face relationships, print makes communication increasingly inde- 
pendent from the actual co-presence of social actors. Indeed, the outcomes 
of print were much more effective than those produced by writing: print 
guaranteed an overall distribution of knowledge quasi-simultaneously to 
a great number of readers: that had important consequences, e.g. the 
development of a reading public and the growth of public opinion 
(Habermas, 1962; Luhmann, 1997: 312-14). In literary society, the access to 
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written culture was limited to a narrow public, often located in the high- 
est ranks of society. Once converted into an economic lucrative industry, 
print allowed the increase in the number of people involved as readers in 
communicative processes, with important structural and evolutionary 
consequences. One of these consequences has to do with the fluidification 
of knowledge in society. Knowledge is more socially available; this means 
that it can be used in a number of social contexts differing from those for 
which it was originally conceived. That produces instability, since knowl- 
edge is by now free from the boundaries imposed by the traditional forms 
of production, distribution and storage of collective relevant information. 
At the same time, it becomes more complex, rich and various. 

The above summarized process shows a close connection between the 
structural characters of early modern society and knowledge in the age 
of print. By assuming that rapid change is one of the main features of 
modernity (Haferkamp and Smelser, 1992; Harvey, 1990; Jedlowsky, 
1995), we can notice a fundamental homology between early modernity 
and the new modalities of creation and distribution of knowledge allowed 
by print. Here, one of the main problems of early modern society emerges: 
how is it possible to reintroduce order and stability within a society char- 
acterized by constant change? Contradictory as it may sound, early 
modernity identifies the individual actor as a new principle for social 
stability. Different spheres of social communication developed analogous 
strategies connected to the centralization of individual actors: law estab- 
lished individual rights as constitutional devices to limit the constant 
changes of juridical contents; the political system referred to the individ- 
ual as a citizen, legitimating power and authority; economy considered 
individual interest and personal choices as elements able to trigger eco- 
nomic growth. Similarly, literature, science and intellectual debate 
referred to the ideas of author and authorship as devices to make order in 
a potentially destabilizing increase in the production of communication 
and knowledge. 


IV 


Niklas Luhmann (1989: 149-258) has demonstrated how curiosity, previ- 
ously conceived of as one of the most pernicious of sins, became a valu- 
able quality in modern society. Curiosity was indeed the precondition, on 
a subjective level, for social development and social change. It was also 
the logical premise for creativity, another individual quality that has been 
regarded as socially productive. Why did curiosity and creativity appear, 
at a certain point in the evolution of modern society, as crucial qualities? 
One of the possible answers is connected to the main characteristic of 
modernity: modernity has to do with social transformation, obviously not 
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in the sense that modern society changes, but because change in itself has 
to be considered as one of its structural principles (Jedlowsky, 1995: 19). 
In other words, modern society is such only in connection to its capability 
to cope with constant transformations. Let us think of the idea of progress, 
so typical of modernity; let us consider the modern idea of science, no 
longer conceived as the repetition of what someone has already said, but 
as the discovery of new ideas, theories and techniques; let us finally take 
into account the field of art and literature, where the exaltation of genius 
(e.g. innovation and originality) replaces the imitation of unreachable 
models (Cicero, Petrarch, or Fibia). 

It could be stated that early modernity produced a new way to consider 
a work of genius, strictly connected to philosophical as well as juridical indi- 
vidualism. Individual invention becomes a social value, and as such, it 
deserves protection. That does not only mean that society has to promote 
creativity and innovation (let us think of modern pedagogy). It also implies 
the idea that creativity and originality has to be protected by law. In its 
ideological component, the copyright is to be intended as a juridical pro- 
tection of individual creativity (Larochelle, 2000: 3). Copyright has not 
only ideological, but also economic implications.” Print as an industry was 
closely linked to the idea that the work of the intellect could be imputed to 
a specific person, who assumed a new (ideological, juridical and economic) 
role as the author (Larochelle, 2000: 2). One may ascribe the idea of a stable 
link between work and its producer within the aforementioned conception 
of the individual as a responsible, reliable and rational being? Imputing a 
work to its author means operating in the direction of a substantial overlap 
between the content of the work and the spirit of the author: they are 
undistinguishable, since they are intimately linked to one another (Kant). 
Since there is no gap between the author and the output of his or her 
genius, similarly there is no reason why one should -prevent the author 
from taking advantage of its possible economic exploitation. So the idea of 
authorship in early modernity has two main functions: 


° The first is linked to the commercial value of ideas, made effective by 
conceiving the relationship between the author and his or her work in 
juridical terms as a right of (intellectual) property. 

° The second is linked to the problem of the selection of an increasingly 
growing amount of knowledge, the reputation of the author establish- 
ing a criterion of relevance and priority. 


By imputing a text to an author, the text acquires a new quality: it may be 
considered as a text of a certain kind, endowed with a social, artistic 
or cognitive value. As Foucault (1984) has clearly shown, the author- 
function has to do with the organization of knowledge; it is a device by 
which texts assume new relevance and credibility. 
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Vv 


Roland Barthes has shown how frail the figure of the author is and the 
correlated concept of authorship. According to Barthes, the author is a 
modern invention, connected to the discovery of individuality in early 
modernity. It is the result of a conception of the individual as a coherent 
set of ideas, actions, attitudes: in this sense, the work of literature may be 
intended as the production of a single and unitary voice, communicating 
his or her confidences to a reading public (Barthes, 1988: 52). By making 
reference to linguistic, literary avant-gardes and new literary criticism, 
Barthes contrasts this idea, maintaining the substantial autonomy of 
language from the one who uses it as an author. Writing is a linguistic 
process by which the depersonalization of the author has, as its extreme 
consequence, the fact that it is only the language that performs through 
the text, not the author. The emphasis on the function of language makes 
the idea of the author as the origin of a text less plausible. Indeed, since the 
language is an entity with no origin, the text may be considered as the 
interrelation of references to other texts, ideas, words (Barthes, 1988: 56; 
Landow, 1993: 89). This deprives the author of his or her relevance and, at 
the same time, leads us to emphasize the hermeneutic role of the reader 
in the process of communication (Barthes, 1988: 56). According to Barthes, 
it is the reader who gives unity to the text, not in the sense of creating 
socially coherent and shared meanings, but as an inner process of indi- 
vidual interpretation. 

What is an author? Michel Foucault asks himself. Behind this apparently 
simple question, a number of complex problems are to be detected. First 
of all, there is the question of the historicity of the concept of author. 
Modernity has established a new way to refer to the work of genius, con- 
nected to the idea of a strong relation between the author and his or her 
work. So, a key to understanding the work is to refer it to its author — and 
vice versa — (Foucault, 1984: 3). The author as an epistemic function has 
nothing to do with the concrete person, it has much more to do with the 
organization of knowledge and its social statute. The reference to the 
author is employed as a means by which to classify, include or exclude 
texts from a certain corpus; through this reference, a text is made acceptable, 
endowed with a cognitive or artistic value. This theoretical attitude allows 
Foucault to exclude a physical and ontological relationship between the 
author and his or her work: the author has little to do with the property of 
thoughts, ideas, writings and style. On the contrary, they are part of the 
episteme of a certain age: no individual can be pointed to as the only source 
of an idea, as it emerges within far too complex a social and cultural milieu 
to make any individual imputation sensible. In Foucault, the proceas of 
deindividualization of communication is even more evident, since he 
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words and the preference of the surfing audience) is modifying the access 
to information. In this new technological context, the author-function 
seems to be no longer responsible for the social selection of information. 
Should we talk of a technical control of the access, guided by the pro- 
grams that allow us to get information online? Or should we intend those 
programs as technical devices facilitating the access to information and 
communication (Hargittai, 2007)? 


vil 


In this section of our article, we refer to the relationship between media 
and society, avoiding the semantic idea of the individual. From an evolu- 
tionary point of view, we intend to sketch a connection between social 
structure and the media in order to describe the function of property 
rights and ownership in general and authorship and copyright in particu- 
lar. Regarding the scientific system, we intend to discuss a peculiar func- 
tion of the author and authorship, able as it is to order scientific knowledge 
and orient scientific work. 

Sociologists have often used classical social theory in order to describe 
the general characteristics of modernity. Yet, by referring to such concepts 
as rationalization and secularization, classical sociology overlooked the 
function of media and communication in the development of modern 
society. Since the last decades of the 20th century, however, actual and 
potential social changes have originated a wide debate about the shift 
from modern society (where communication was based mainly on print- 
ing press and mass media), to postmodernity (where communication 
depends especially on new media). Communication studies have shown 
that media have always influenced social change (Innis, 1986; McLuhan, 
1962). In the case of the printing press, by overcoming time and space 
constraints, its invention dramatically increased the potential connected 
with written communication, producing a wider circulation of ideas and 
the ever more diffused possibility to read, write and criticize written texts 
(Elkana, 1986; Havelock, 1982; Ong, 1982). The press had the advantage, 
compared to writing, to make it possible for communication to reach a 
larger number of addressees. A situation that, already by the 18th century, 
led to the formation of ‘public opinion” (Luhmann, 1996). 

This does not mean that books were available to everyone, despite 
cultural capital (Bourdieu, 1979) and class differences: nevertheless, know- 
ledge was in principle available as the access to it was no longer predeter- 
mined by rank and hierarchy. In Europe, already a century after the 
invention of the printing press, economic reasons, related to the growth of 
reproducible copies, made written texts more accessible and affordable. In 
the late 19th century, the lower price of paper, the introduction of new 
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printing technologies and the increasing diffusion of literacy made reading 
a ‘mass’ phenomenon (Darnton, 1982). As a consequence, censorship tried 
to manage the danger of ‘free’ access to knowledge, facilitated by the 
advance of print technologies, the more varied and secular interests of 
readers and the organization of book trade. Darnton’s works have clearly 
shown how state control over publication in the pre-revolutionary Europe 
was deep and incisive. Likewise, his studies on forbidden books (Darnton, 
1995) relate different degrees for publication licence. Besides legal and 
semi-legal publications, a great number of books with political, philo- 
sophical and erotic content were printed and circulated clandestinely. 
Although their content was opposed by social institutions, as scandalous 
books contrasted diffused values, they nonetheless had a market. 

Indeed, whereas in China and Korea print was directly controlled by 
state bureaucracy, in Europe it was practised as an economic activity. No 
matter how effective state-sanctioned censorship was, it was not able to 
prevent forbidden books to be printed and to circulate. Censorship acted, 
as it were, as a second order control device, unable as it was to determine 
what was being published. Thus, the choice of books to be printed 
depended more on economic motivations, rather than either on their con- 
sistency with diffused moral or political conformity, or on the author’s 
interest, authority and reputation. Concerning this aspect, Luhmann 
refers to Shaftesbury’s statements: in Greece the poets could have changed 
the world, whereas ‘in our Days the Audience makes the Poet; and the 
Bookseller the Author’ (Luhmann, 1998: 300). The way the publications 
market follows the reader’s needs came to be observed and became itself 
a literary theme (Gissing, [1891] 2002). 

In this situation, law took on the function of protecting literary and 
scientific works and the great economic interests arising from the sale of 
books. In this respect, the legal protection of printed publications shows 
its historical contingency. Moreover, the need to powerfully protect intel- 
lectual works is connected to the necessity to protect the relationship 
between the author and his or her intellectual work. Regardless of how 
many copies of a book or works of art exist and are sold, irrespective of 
who sells and buys them, it is the author who maintains a close bond with 
his or her intellectual work. The binding force of law recognizes and 
protects this ‘natural’ relationship as a property right: the intellectual 
property of the intellectual work of the author. 

The debate about the economic exploitation of the work or genius by its 
author dates back to the 1709, when the intellectual property right was 
first recognized, though only partially, in the Statute of Anne (Rose, 2003: 
77). However, by the late 18th century, intellectual property and copyright 
still had no clear-cut legal definition and regulation. Economic reasons as 
well as philosophical considerations get mixed up in a debate that focused 
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on the problem of increasing pirate editions. This debate involved Kant 
and Fichte, who declare themselves in favour of intellectual property, tak- 
ing sides against pirate editions (Pozzo, 2005). The positions of Kant and 
Fichte converged: the two philosophers defended intellectual property 
against its free use. Kant, in particular, stated that: (1) there exists an 
intrinsic bond between the author and his or her work; (2) this bond justi- 
fies the acknowledgement of a legal right; (3) this is, first of all, a moral 
right, a ‘right of personal status’ of the author: the property of the work 
considered as a non-material good; but (4) also an economic right: the 
right of the economic exploitation of the author’s work; and (5) the two 
rights are closely connected: to offend the one is to offend the other. There 
were also authors defending the free use of intellectual works. Reimarus, 
for example, tried to support a democratic function of book reading: writ- 
ers should write not only for the upper classes. Taking quite a modern 
stance, Reimarus stated that the legal protection of intellectual property 
was a way to limit competition in a market where the public interest for 
knowledge should prevail over the author’s interest (Pozzo, 2005: 7-35). 


Vill 


The late 18th-century controversy on the property right of intellectual 
work crops up today in the discussion between the supporters and oppo- 
nents of copyright, as well as in the debate on the free access to knowl- 
edge made possible by new digital technologies. The present situation is 
quite different from that of the 18th century. Science and art are clearly 
differentiated. Law protects intellectual works with copyright; there is a 
market for scientific and literary publications clearly regulated by law. 
Before analysing the present debate, we try to sketch its background. 

The evolution of communication media has led to a progressive loss of 
relevance of the integrative function of interaction (Luhmann, 1998). This 
is particularly evident in the 19th and 20th centuries, characterized by the 
development of mass media. Indeed, the so-called old media — press, 
radio and television — work only by excluding interaction from communi- 
cation. That produces a peculiar relation between the individual and 
society, since communication channels, opened by mass media, are uni- 
directional: they talk, but nobody may reply (von Foerster, 1972). New 
communication technologies, as developed since the 1970s, re-establish 
a variety of possible (mediated) contexts for social interaction (Longo, 
2005): for the first time, the Internet allows a communication from many 
to many, at a certain time, on a global scale (Castells, 1996). Thus, the 
Internet technically reactivates the feedback between the individual and 
society; although, in order to be really interactive, digital contexts should 
be equally and easily accessible. 
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Moreover, the development of the new media has a deep impact on 
knowledge, as it becomes in principle even more accessible to everyone, 
not only to a narrow hierarchy (Stehr, 1994). Manuel Castells describes this 
development as the emergence, above all in the US, of a new technological 
paradigm related to information technology, as a result of free cooperation 
between universities and research centres. This paradigm, named informa- 
tionalism, is one of three different and unrelated phenomena (the other 
two being: the economic need for managerial flexibility and globalization 
and the social claims for individual freedom and free and open communi- 
cation), whose casual historical coincidence gave rise to the dominant form 
of social organization in our time: the network society. According to Castells, 
even if technology cannot be considered separately from other factors able 
to produce social change, its own dynamics deeply shape the material 
structure of society. A new information processing technology with a new, 
deep impact on knowledge emerged: a technological paradigm based on 
the increase of human ability to process information (Rheingold, 1985; 
Simon, 1982). Only information processing and its impact on knowledge 
production and application give this technology a revolutionary character 
able to replace former paradigms (Castells, 1996, 2001). 

Thanks to new technologies, printed publications are not the only way 
in which intellectual works can be spread. As a matter of fact, communica- 
tion technologies characterize social changes in a way that the prospects of 
regulation seem to contradict. In what sense? Information technology rep- 
resents the strategic variable of our time, since developing and preserving 
information are essential to the functioning of the global market and pro- 
duction. At the same time, consumers can afford far more immaterial 
goods. To reserve a legal protection in the form of property rights to intel- 
lectual holdings and works means to protect these goods strongly, since 
they are of great importance for economy. In the ‘new economy’, patents 
and trademarks become crucial in order to handle information as material 
goods (Himanen, 2001). That also means considering law (in the form of 
property rights) as the best solution and the most effective means by which 
to regulate economic and social relations (Rivette and Kline, 2000). 


IX 


In the 21st century, the question concerns the legal acknowledgement of 
intellectual works and the social guarantee of the access to knowledge. 
Subsequently, the question can be seen on the level of ordering knowl- 
edge and distributing scientific publications. Indeed, free and open source 
software establish new legal instruments that, for the public and transpar- 
ent character of their codes and the way in which they circulate, represent 
the negation of property rights protection on intellectual works. 
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Specifically, the question concerns the waiver of copyright for its eco- 
nomic exploitation: the author declares his or her will to make his or her 
work publicly available, without losing the authorship of the work. The 
way these software spread, called copyleft, consistent with the research 
spirit of computer pioneers, has been developed with the same attitude of 
free cooperation.” 

Supporters of copyright underline the high development potential of 
the Internet in improving communication access and intellectual work 
distribution. Seen from an economic point of view, this means the opening 
of new markets for cultural goods. If all this should lead to the positive 
effect of prices reduction by means of increasing competition, the problem 
is the high risk of piracy by means of the same technological facilities. 
Supporters of copyleft, instead, state the opening and sharing of informa- 
tion (Himanen, 2001; Pozzo, 2005: 7-35). As a general trend, looking at the 
evolution of international and European regulations of copyright, in the 
last few years the regulation of intellectual property has increasingly been 
overlapping that of industrial property (Andersen, 2005; Lessig, 2004; 
Patterson, 1968). 

Innis (1986) has stressed the relevance of the establishment of monopo- 
lies of knowledge connected to the control of mass media in the develop- 
ment of western society, explaining how new forms of communication 
lead to the establishment of new monopolies replacing the former. By 
adapting Innis’s approach, we may state that, although new communica- 
tion technologies seem eventually bound to be employed in order to 
establish new monopolies, they have at first a positive effect on knowl- 
edge distribution and access, as they are able to weaken traditional forms 
of control. This was the case of print as a technique that, once transformed 
in a lucrative economic activity, was at first able to overcome previous 
social and institutional constraints. That process seems to be adequate to 
describe present-day phenomena connected to the development of new 
media: the central position of knowledge and the new information tech- 
nologies produced at first an opening effect; now a situation is evolving 
in which firms are able to take possession of collective knowledge hold- 
ings that have been developed not as a lucrative activity but rather as a 
form of free cooperation and information sharing, and, in most cases, 
funded by public institutions such as universities and research centres. 
So, the market today seems to hinder the spreading of knowledge. That 
is obviously not what the information society seems to imply in terms of 
the development of free and open and not hierarchical communication 
media. By making property right protection more and more extensive, the 
law realizes a trend to information and knowledge privatization, incon- 
sistent with new media characteristics of free and open access to commu- 
nication and information exchange and with the heterarchical character of 
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present social structure.* Paradoxical as it may sound, this knowledge 
appropriation movement takes place in a sector developed by open com- 
munities of scholars and amateurs (hackers) with little or no interest in 
market economy. 

No matter how it is understood, the role of law protecting intellectual 
works does not lose its importance, but it has to be redefined. The Berlin 
Declaration on Open Access to Knowledge in the Sciences and Humanities” 
has formally recognized that ‘Internet has fundamentally changed the 
practical and economic realities of distributing scientific knowledge and 
cultural heritage. For the first time ever, the Internet now offers the chance 
to constitute a global and interactive representation of human knowl- 
edge.’ In order to be carried out in the way the Declaration suggests, the 
project of a global representation of knowledge, however, should presup- 
pose easy and wide access to information. Moreover, the Declaration 
states ‘the future Web has to be sustainable, interactive, and transparent’. 
This also requires openly accessible and compatible software. Open access 
to knowledge, free and open source software, as well as the denial of 
property right protection of intellectual work, seem to represent new legal 
instruments more consistent with the research spirit of computers and the 
need to assure distribution of and access to scientific knowledge and cul- 
tural heritage (Schiltz et al., 2005). 

With these remarks, we leave the question of copyright undiscussed, 
trying to focus on the connection between open access and scientific com- 
munication. As a matter of fact, copyright, crucial as it is for the economic 
exploitation of intellectual works, loses its relevance in the field of scien- 
tific communication. Indeed, in modern society, the economic exploitation 
regulated by copyright has never been relevant for scientific publications 
in the form of books and papers. Actually, the importance of scientific 
publications is not sanctioned by economic outcomes, but by their accep- 
tance within a limited number of specialists. So, the function of the market 
as a selective mechanism is not valid for scientific publications, since they 
cannot be regulated on the basis of readers’ and publishers’ interests, 
except for the case of science popularization. Moreover, scientific dis- 
course needs to be public, because sharing information and scientific 
debate are indispensable for the advance in research. All this requires a 
different selective mechanism decoupled from market law and copyright, 
and based on author’s name and works’ authorship. The differentiation 
of more and more specialized disciplines, scientific organizations and 
journals operates in this direction, by distributing and coordinating infor- 
mation. We may also notice a separation between the idea of reputation 
as an organizing factor in scientific knowledge and the decreasing rele- 
vance of copyright, evident in the increasing number of open access pub- 
lication. We are now wondering, how could new forms of communication 
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media, which have a positive distribution and sharing effect on informa- 
tion, throw the importance of author and authorship into crisis? 


Xx 


Taking into account the role of new media, our aim here is to specify the 
peculiarity of scientific communication in order to observe the functions 
of the author, authorship and knowledge in this sphere of social commu- 
nication. We then focus our attention on science and scientific publica- 
tions, leaving aside other communication spheres such as art and literary 
texts. Referring to Foucault's concept of author-function, we draw a dis- 
tinction between literary and scientific texts not only with regard to 
author and authorship, but also to scientific and artistic communication 
and publication forms. 

Foucault (1984) underlines that since the 18th century, in order to be 
accepted, literary works have had to be signed by their authors. Literary 
texts do indeed need the author-function: they need to be ascribed to an 
author in order to be read and kept for their value, deriving their author- 
ity from the personal attribution. The guarantee of scientific discourse, on 
the contrary, lies in the coherence of communications with an ordered 
system of knowledge. For scientific texts, the author-function fades away 
in a context where the reference to the truth is more important: scientific 
truth is valid just because it is abstract and anonymous. Foucault's argu- 
ment for the uselessness of the author-function for scientific texts based 
on the abstract reference to truth goes on to identify the function of the 
author's name as secondary, giving preference, for example, to the nam- 
ing of a theorem (eponymy). Foucault's argument is to be conceived as 
follows: the validity of scientific discourse is independent from the will 
and the interests of the persons involved, depending on an abstract idea 
of truth. Nevertheless, the author still has a function, not to be found on 
the general level of scientific truth, but allowing the regulation of scien- 
tific communications. 

Modern scientific research, maintains Luhmann (2005a), is free from 
value judgements, socially differentiated and now bound only by the 
abstract concept of scientific truth. So, scientific truth becomes indifferent 
to social, time and space dimensions: the validity of modern truth is uni- 
versal and independent from individuals and their social status. Foucault’s 
analysis of the author-function for scientific texts is consistent with the 
abstract character of scientific truth: it does not need to be ascribed to any 
author in order to claim validity, and therefore its validity is independent 
from the author and from spatial and temporal contexts. Truth is sub- 
jected only to methodological conditions. This does not mean that science 
does not need the author-function. Foucault recognizes indeed a certain 
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importance, even if secondary, to the author’s name, but not with refer- 
ence to the validity of scientific discourse. Our argument aims at acknowl- 
edging the author-function as crucial to the internal organization of 
scientific system and research. Referring to reputation, researchers and 
groups can select within the increasing amount of available information 
and scientific publications. It is a scientific ‘public opinion’ that estab- 
lishes and regulates the distribution of collective reputation as a require- 
ment for the significance of any researcher’s statements (Luhmann, 2005a: 
291-316). 

Reputation, given the large amount of information and the bounded 
capacity of information processing by individuals and groups, guarantees 
a drastic reduction of complexity to process pertinent information in a 
pattern comprehensible to individuals, on the basis of values that are 
shared by the scientific community, apart from the content of any given 
communication. Prom an evolutionary point of view, the reputation code 
develops on the basis of the standardization of authorship, connected to 
the need to ascribe texts to physical persons after the invention of the 
printing press. This code presupposes a structural change, making a per- 
sonal ascription possible on an egalitarian level, neutralizing differences 
related to social status outside the scientific system. So, the importance of 
name and recognition has no family, political or economic origins and it 
becomes possible to connect them only to specific scientific topics, as a 
personal performance (Luhmann, 1998: 244-51). 


XI 


What is the destiny of scientific knowledge and publication in contempo- 
rary society? In natural sciences, we can observe that publications take the 
form of scientific papers, whereas in the humanities books prevail. Social 
sciences are in between the two different forms of distribution of aca- 
demic knowledge (Stichweh, 2006). Apart from their form, scientific pub- 
lications always have an author, often more than one, with his or her own 
reputation: they cannot be anonymous. Here we can find a kind of stan- 
dardization of scientific communication achieved by means of formal 
characteristics, connected to practice of quotations, typical of scientific 
discourse (Stichweh, 2006). Names and quotations allow the establish- 
ment of reputation, which, in the present conditions, can still allow sci- 
ence to self-regulate its operations. However, the Internet has already 
produced deep transformations in scholarly publications, as is evident in 
the increasing number of open access scientific journals and papers. 
Moreover, in the last few years we have witnessed a dramatic increase in 
prices of ‘classical’ scholarly publications in scientific journals, both for 
the printed and digital versions, producing financial problems in the 
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administration of libraries. So, open access journals and papers constitute 
a favourable option, and most institutions in Europe decided to sign the 
Berlin Declaration, in order to support open access to scientific informa- 
tion, that is the creation of a system for scientists allowing a “free of 
charge' supply of and access to digital information. Nevertheless, against 
the possibility to spread all over the world, such forms of online publica- 
tion become problematic, just in the way they are “free”, from the tradi- 
tional point of view of copyright and research funding. 

The chance to constitute a global representation of human knowledge 
through the Internet, as suggested in the Berlin Declaration, is feasible 
thanks to the Internet's technical specifications. Indeed, connecting this 
point to our previous remarks on the informational paradigm, we cannot 
avoid observing how computers have already significantly changed 
information processing in different ways: 

e The revolutionary character of the new technological paradigm, based 
on computers and the Internet, consists in the increase of human ability 
to process information and its deep impact on knowledge (Castells); 

e This increase can reorganize information processing with an ‘auto- 
matic’ selection and storage of information; 

e The realization of ‘a global representation of knowledge’ with “open 
access’ through the Internet can lead to a centralized distribution of 
information, 

e This reorganization could put the significance of reputation, as a selec- 
tive and motivating mechanism, into perspective. 

That being stated: 


e Is it possible, without knowing information needs, to have a central- 
ized selection of relevant information? 

e Is it then possible, in other words, to entirely replace the personal 
mechanism based on names and reputation with a different, non- 
personal structure of selection? 


We can try to outline an answer. The network society described by Castells 
(1996) is a social structure consisting of informational networks fed by 
information technologies. Social networks are not new, argues Castells, 
they are intrinsic to humankind. What is new is that, thanks to new tech- 
nologies, social networks have replaced hierarchical structures. A net- 
work, indeed, has no centre but knots, which provide the network with 
information, in conformity with a network logic excluding any power 
relation. In this structure, with an increasingly inclusive communication, 
it becomes plausible to imagine the decline of personal attribution of com- 
munication, in favour of a collective production and treatment of knowl- 
edge provided by knots within a network operating on the web. 
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Social change related to the ‘Internet revolution’ is far from being fully 
understood and clearly described. Apart from strictly technological 
issues, this lack of information has given rise to ideology and futurist 
prophecies. That has to do with the problem of following economic and 
social developments based on new technologies. Research cannot be con- 
sidered as complete if the research subject (the Internet) develops and 
changes faster than any research approach (Castells, 2001). In relation to 
our topic, especially for social scientists, who should react only to recog- 
nizable social facts, the representation of new trends changing the form of 
ordering knowledge becomes problematic (Luhmann, 1998). We are not 
used to the decline of the author, probably because we are not ready to 
reject the modern idea of the individual as the constitutive element of 
social organization. Things happen, regardless of our readiness to face 
their consequences, independently from our social and cognitive capacity 
to accept them: there are collective names on the web (Luther Blisset is a 
well-known example) that have been created as a collective reaction to the 
idea of the individual author. There are places on the web (e.g. Wikipedia), 
where knowledge is not dependent on any selection or scrutiny based on 
the reputation of the author: knowledge is included as a consequence of 
the fact that it has been produced and communicated. Before accepting or 
rejecting these processes, we should ask ourselves: are those processes a 
sufficient reason to restructure our understanding of communication and 
social knowledge? Are they appropriate motives to take Lévy’s concep- 
tion of a new media-generated collective intelligence seriously? 


Notes 


1. Authors are listed in alphabetical order. This article is the output of collabora- 
tive research. Mariano Longo wrote sections II IV, V and VL Stefano Magnolo 
wrote sections VII, VIL, IX and X. Sections I, II and XI were co-written. 

2. From the outset, print was an economic process, yet during what Rose (2003: 
76) calls pre-copyright period, the exploitation of the works of genius was gen- 
erally accorded to the printer. 

3. Print as an industry was the precondition for the evolution of the idea of 
authorship, a sort of material substratum for the development of a new aware- 
ness of the writer as an author of his or her own texts (Chartier, 1999: 40). 

4. Technical and cultural skills are the only acquired competences necessary to accede 
to communicative process, since access is no lomger preordained by ascribed 
qualities (ranks). Social exclusion (exchusion from communicative processes as 
well) is no longer perceived as natural, so it represents a social problem that 
deserves political and cultural attention, in order to guarantee universal access. 

5. See Lessig (2001) and Williams (2002). For the GNU General Public Licence and 
for the Free Software Foundation (PSF), see: www.gnu.org/copyleft/gpl.html 
and www.gnu.org / copyleft /copyleft.html 
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6. See Greg Aharoman at swpat.ffi.org/players/aharonian/index.en.html 
7. See: www.zim.mpg.de / openaccess-berlin /berlindeclaration.html 
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National Identity, Anomie and Mental 
Health in Latin America 





abstract: This article suggests links between the construction of national identities 
in Latin America, anomie and mental health. Several issues in the process of 
national identification, including ambivalent independence movements, segrega- 
tion and the emulation of Spanish social practices, have prevented the inclusion 
of all segments of the population into collective political projects. Due to exclusion 
and inequality, there is a persistent condition of anomue, in which social rules 
become ineffective to regulate the social behaviour of individuals. Dependency 
and in-group derogation are also counted among the effects of the dysfunctional 
processes of national identification. Given the influence of social determinants on 
the health of the population, anomie is considered an important cause of violence 
and psychosocial problems. The links between anomie and mental health call for 
a wider perspective to promote mental health and prevent violence and illness. 
Social participation, equity and citizenship are core themes within this broader 
perspective. 


: anomie + citizenship + Latin America + mental health + national 
identity + violence 


In his classic work, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism ([1904-5] 
1992), Max Weber presents the relationship between religion and commer- 
cial dynamics and enquires into the sociological implications of the reli- 
gious doctrines; are salvation and faith individual or collective issues? The 
answer has implications in terms of how life and society are understood, 
e.g. individualism vs collectivism, and how cultural practices shape psy- 
chological phenomena and these in turn reproduce sociocultural systems. 
Weber’s account relates the individualization of faith to the development 
of capitalism and the transformation of social bonds and solidarities in the 
contexts of worry and anxiety about salvation. The consequences extend 
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to basic psychological needs and motivations, for instance the need to 
belong and relate to others and feelings of identification. 

Weber refers to the emergence of citizenship as an important factor in 
the rise of capitalism; the citizen is at the same time holder of rights and 
liberties, which ensure private gains, and member of a political commu- 
nity. The issue of individualism as a collective representation is brought 
up in the essential question posed in The Division of Labour in Society: How 
can the individual be at once more autonomous and solidary (Durkheim, 
[1893] 1933)? While Weber points out that anxiety over salvation trans- 
forms social solidarity and individualization shapes trust in others and 
social relations, Durkheim stresses the importance of society to limit and 
regulate the increasing, apparent freedom of the individual. For both soci- 
ologists, modernity produces a distinctive moral, which is feasible in the 
context of the national society and combines the sense of obligation to a 
common good and the pursuit of self-interests. 

This article proposes to delineate some psychosocial consequences of 
national identification as the modern sphere of social relationships and 
the structure within which public trust and social cohesion occur. How 
national identity moulds social ties and day-to-day interactions should be 
an important issue in the study of the social determinants of health, i.e. 
the social conditions that make people ill (Marmot and Wilkinson, 1999). 
Fragmented and dysfunctional forms of national identification relate to 
anomalous social relationships and structures and fail to generate solidar- 
ity and cohesion. Dysfunctional national identifications and social break- 
down cause anomie, which, I propose, following Durkheim’s sociology, 
should be considered as a cause of illness. 

National identification is perhaps the most important category of col- 
lective identity because of the social and political effects; it is the process 
through which members of an ethnic, cultural and/or political commu- 
nity who live in a defined territory attain the idea of a shared destiny; 
national identity is the status of identification at a particular historical 
moment. Because national identification and nationalisms have many 
different approaches and challenges, I focus on national states and 
more specifically, on the peculiar characteristics of Latin American states 
as ‘incomplete nations’, following the conventional use of the concept 
(Miller, 2006). I refer to Latin America and Spanish America indistinc- 
tively — aware that both terms are being politically contested. 

I want to argue that since national identity is important in the modern 
structuring of social relationships, legitimacy and public trust, whenever 
it fails to engender social solidarity and unity it disrupts the relationships 
between individuals and between them, the institutions and society as a 
whole. Spanish American societies built up their national identities as the 
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product of immature and forced independent movements. As a result of 
the emulation of Spanish social structures, the construction of social ties 
was fragmented, exclusionary, hence preventing the integration of large 
segments of the population into a common, collective project, i.e. the con- 
struction of political communities. The result is societies marked by cor- 
ruption, violence, negative internalized stereotypes and discords around 
core values regarding the organization of society. It is possible to come 
across similar patterns in other regions that underwent processes of colo- 
nization, but what is particular to Latin America is the absence of an 
ethnic point of reference in addition to how this process of colonization 
took place. 

Latin America is not a homogeneous region. On the contrary, despite 
large similarities, there are remarkable differences and contrasts between 
countries. It could be argued that assuming anomie as a generalized char- 
acteristic may be a risky task; however, I consider that in the case of Latin 
America the assumption is justified to most countries. In fact, and still 
taking into account variations, the problems related to the rule of anarchy 
and injustice seem to be extended to the entire region, perhaps with the 
few exceptions of Chile, Costa Rica and Uruguay (Waldmann, 2006a). On 
the other hand, Colombia represents the extreme case and has been 
described by Lipman and Havens (1965) as one of the most dramatic cases 
of anomie in the contemporary world. Therefore, the anomie in Latin 
America may be considered on a continuum in which most countries of 
the area are close to one of its ends, i.e. anomic states. It is a pending task 
to conduct empirical comparative studies between cases at the two 
extremes of the spectrum, e.g. Chile or Uruguay vs Colombia, in order to 
detail the conditions and processes that created or prevented dysfunc- 
tional social situations. 

In order to prove the pervasiveness of anomie in Latin America, I might 
mention the growing interest in anomie across the region (e.g. Girola, 
2005; Mendez Gastelumendi, 1990; Neira, 1987; Nino, 1992; Romero 
Salazar and Rujano Roque, 2007) as well as the enduring situation of 
inequality, rampant crime and corruption (e.g. Sojo, 2002). It is also true 
that anomie is not a distinctive Latin American phenomenon, rather it is 
its ways of expression; in other cultural contexts anomie surely takes on 
different meanings. Therefore the question posed by Waldmann (2006a) 
on why Latin American states have been incapable of constructing coher- 
ent systems of rules to orient the behaviour of individuals needs to be 
carefully thought about in terms of the particular causes (historical) and 
consequences (social). I describe the consequences as a public mental 
health issue and based on inequality, the erosion of the social fabric, low 
trust and violence. 
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The pertinent question within the framework of health policies then 
becomes: What are the effects of anomie on the health of the population? 
Are they preventable? Putting aside the problem of the relevance of 
nationality and nationalisms in the globalized world, I propose that, if 
indeed national identification is considered a fundamental social issue 
because it provides the frame for social action, integration and regulation, 
promotional and preventive activities in the field of public mental health 
and peaceful coexistence must be clearly oriented towards a wider per- 
spective on health and they should include concepts like equality, partici- 
pation and citizenship. Moreover, the constitution of national identity 
may help us to explain the pervasive disorganization of Latin American 
societies and its consequences. 


National Identities 


National identity is embedded in pre-existing collective categories; it is a 
complex, multidimensional and multidisciplinary concept. As a starting 
point, one could say that national identity is a particular form of collective 
identification and one essentially relevant in contemporary societies: 
international relations, modern conflicts and wars are all defined in terms 
of national identity. Hence, national identity could be thought of as a 
political community (e.g. Smith, 1991) and implies the idea of citizenship, 
the egalitarian application of law, a common culture, collective memory 
and myths. As Smith suggests, nationalism, the ideology based on 
national identity, is a combination of civic and ethnic elements that mixes 
culture and politics. As any other form of collective identity, national 
identity assumes the existence of social representations, including com- 
mon norms, expectations and aspirations. 

Anderson’s work on imagined communities is a conception of national 
identity as social representations (Anderson, 1991); Anderson’s perspec- 
tive has influenced considerably the study of national identity in Latin 
America (Miller, 2006). He defines the nation as ‘an imagined political 
community’ (Anderson, 1991: 6). From this point of view, the develop- 
ment of national identity involves geographic presence and communica- 
tion; the representation of the nation relies upon the social and economic 
interchange between different regions and communities. Communications 
are provided among others by the mass media, whose pivotal role in proc- 
esses of national identification is undisputed. Radio and television allow 
communities geographically apart to learn about the events happening in 
other areas of the nation, thereby giving consciousness to the idea of an 
integrated national community. 

Geliner (1987) associated nationalism with modernization and linked 
the idea of the nation-state with the transformation of the economy and 
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solidarities. According to Gellner, the rise of nationalisms is a distinctive 
feature of modernity. Thus the changes in social cohesion are connected to 
new forms of solidarity based on public trust, as opposed to familiar or 
common trust, and social mobility. In modern societies, the processes of 
national identification guide individuals through the formation of social 
bonds as members of a common political project, who share territory and 
destiny. From there on they are called citizens and the social bond 
becomes political (Schnapper, 1994). 

Membership in a political community implies rights and obligations 
grounded on principles of equality. The search for a common good, which 
underlies national identification, is only possible when there is the effec- 
tive inclusion of the individuals into a collective purpose. Industrialization 
and economic liberalism have challenged previous forms of social solidar- 
ity as much as globalization is contesting national identities all over the 
world. In the first case, self-interest and individual prerogatives take pre- 
eminence over public interest and the resultant tension resolves itself in 
the apparent paradox of simultaneous autonomy and dependency, the 
base of modern solidarities. As for the second, ethnic diversity and multi- 
ple citizenships are to forge new social bonds, urging the redefinition of 
national identities. Latin America is experiencing the second problem 
without having solved the first. 

Ethnic fractures in Latin America precluded societies from establishing 
the social bonds and sense of solidarity required to build up modern 
national states. Exclusion led to fragile citizenships hampering social par- 
ticipation and responsibility but encouraging the pursuit of private inter- 
ests, violence as a means to achieve goals and the sense that society lacks 
direction. Cueva Perus (2003) refers to the identity crisis in the region to 
denote the problematic construction of the national states along with 
social isolation, the erosion of social bonds and collective disorganization, 
and illustrates the situation with the cases of Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic and Venezuela. In the next section, I 
explore some historical conditions that surrounded dysfunctional pro- 
cesses of national identification in Latin America, which led to social 
segregation and inequalities and drew a dramatic picture of anomie. 


The Historical Roots of Spanish America 
National Identification 


Language, religion and mestizaje were the elements around which the 
elites of the former Spanish colonies in America designed their national 
projects. The Castilian language, Catholicism and mestizos provided the 
initial bonds to articulate individuals and communities and to homoge- 
nize culture, although the specific influence of these elements varied for 
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each country (e.g. Laguado, 2007). There was no intention, however, of 
creating independent nation-states. The original motivation for social 
rebellion was the reclamation by the criollo elite of bureaucratic preroga- 
tives they thought they were entitled to because of their position as direct 
descendants of the Spaniards (Navarro, 1984). Fisher (1997) suggests that 
not giving fair economic opportunities to the criollos led to the wars of 
independence, among other consequences, and left them with no other 
option than to assume their own destiny. 

There was not independence but continuity between viceroyalty and 
neocolonial orders. There were, of course, other factors and a fertile con- 
text for the creation of the national states beyond the bureaucratic ambi- 
tions of the criollos: the legacy of the French revolution, the independence 
of the British colonies in North America, the Napoleonic invasion of 
Spain, among others. But there was not a commitment on the part of most 
of the population with a cause perceived as alien to them, which offered 
to the many a change of master at most, even if those majorities are now 
historically vindicated by virtue of present social circumstances. 

The peculiarities of Spanish American national states are rooted in 
ambivalence and oscillations between autonomy and dependence. 
Confrontations arose between those who wanted a complete independ- 
ence and those who claimed administrative autonomy and the recogni- 
tion of the king of Spain. The significance of these fights, again, varied 
across the region. Once the independence movements started there was 
no reversion to a dependent relationship in view of the impossibility of 
Spain to retake control of its colonies due to its own weakness. Because of 
the immature and forced character of the liberation movements, Spain has 
been culturally represented for two centuries as the motherland. 

Anderson (1991) asks how the administrative reorganizations in the 
Spanish American colonies created meaning. What Anderson calls ‘the 
shared fatality of trans-Atlantic birth’ (Anderson, 1991: 57) is perhaps 
the foundational element of the national consciousness. To be born in 
Spain or America were characteristics with distinctive rights and privi- 
leges; origin rather than merit determined the individual’s place in soci- 
ety and the access to bureaucratic positions. The colonial system of social 
exclusion was reproduced by the criollo elite, who followed the conditions 
of inequality and blocked access to opportunities to large segments of the 
population. 

The configuration of exclusion and discrimination organized identity 
categories that formed ethno-structural fractures; the process of inde- 
pendence was based on social exclusion (e.g. González, 2007). The mesti- 
zos, a product of the mixture between Indians and Spaniards, began to 
move in a world that offered no recognition to them. Within Latin 
America, the prolific encounters between the Spaniards and the native 
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population resulted in a region rich in racial and cultural diversity; how- 
ever, the ample inequalities between groups caused a failed social cohe- 
sion. Stein and Stein (1970) emphasize that social inequality is undoubtedly 
related to the Latin American colonial past. 

Spain postponed access to modernization and the perception of its 
inferior status within European modern history marked the relationships 
between the metropolis and its colonies. By the 17th century Spain and 
Portugal had reinforced the power of medieval institutions, including 
the outstanding role of the church in social cohesion, and the agrarian 
economy of plantations and haciendas. The emulation of the social con- 
ditions of the Iberian elite by the criollos made it possible to sustain eco- 
nomic dependence on Spain and other colonial empires and at the same 
time the preservation of the elite’s status. Since the Spaniards replicated 
in their American colonies the same type of structure they had in Europe, 
colonial life reproduced components of a social structure typical of pre- 
modern, agrarian societies. The hacendado was the dominant unit of the 
colonial economy and modernization was peripheral to agrarian forms 
of solidarity. 

There was not a collective venture to independence and self-determina- 
tion but the reaction of elites against administrative reforms and increas- 
ing controls imposed by the Spanish Crown. The binding of the popular 
classes to the national projects was delayed until the rise of populism in 
the 20th century. In some cases such binding never happened; for instance, 
some see that failure as a determinant of Colombia’s violent history 
(Palacios, 2001). Therefore, it is possible to link the social segregation of 
the colonial structure to the unfeasibility of grouping the population who 
lived in the same territory under the idea of a common destiny. 

I make reference to the conditions of persistent categorical inequality as 
a major determinant of failed solidarities and public trust. It is in that 
sense in which I consider that the faults in the construction of national 
identity lead to the configuration of anomic states and societies in Latin 
America. Tilly (1998) described four mechanisms through which cate- 
gorical inequality becomes institutionalized: exploitation, opportunity 
hoarding, emulation and adaptation, all of which are related to social 
disadvantage and injustice. The mechanisms proposed by Tilly could also 
be understood in terms of what Durkheim ([1893] 1933) calls the forced 
division of labour. According to Durkheim, the division of labour is char- 
acteristic of modern societies, where segmental forms of solidarity are 
replaced by specialization and complex forms of cooperation allowing for 
social cohesion amid diversity. 

Hence the division of labour has not only economic but also moral 
functions: it is the foundation of social solidarity. When such moral func- 
tions fail, the resulting solidarities are at variance with the needs of 
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modern national societies and engender abnormal forms of social integra- 
tion. Two abnormal forms, the forced and the anomic division of labour, 
are worthy of particular attention because they lead to inequalities and 
social exclusion. In the first form, specialization becomes an instrument of 
class interests unsettling the process of social integration and leading to 
structural inequalities, e.g. ethnic differences in the access to opportuni- 
ties. In the second form, there are neither common interests nor common 
authority and then social action is oriented to private benefit. 

Montero (1987) establishes links between social structures and psycho- 
social phenomena in the case of Venezuela using a Marxist perspective 
and focuses on national identity. Accordingly, instead of the anomic divi- 
sion of labour, she makes use of the concept of alienation and its psycho- 
social consequences, namely, crises of meaning, low self-efficacy, learned 
helplessness, external locus of control and lack of a positive national con- 
sciousness, among others. Montero then describes the effect of colonial 
ideologies on national consciousness and the range of consequences 
linked to self-depreciation. 

As stated by Montero, the Venezuelan national consciousness is 
defined in negative terms in contrast to the hyper-valuation of otherness. 
The other, the developed one, the powerful one, constitutes an unattain- 
able category, related to what Montero calls dependency behaviour, 
which one might generalize at least to all Latin America, i.e. the European 
nostalgia. In this case, there is a derogation of the in-group in favour of 
the out-group. In contexts of ambivalent identities, swinging between 
inferiority and pride, deficiencies and inequalities, the possibilities of 
individual recognition are thought to be given by the emigration towards 
developed countries. The rhetoric of immigration, including visa require- 
ments, reinforces the hierarchy of national identities, prejudice and 
stereotyping. The identity crisis has also been described for the case of 
Mexico: Cappello (2005) refers to a national identity impregnated with 
feelings of inferiority. 

Not surprisingly, the new wave of nationalisms in Hispanic America, 
e.g. Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru, is a political reaction against 
dependency and exclusion and conceived as emancipation and vindica- 
tion (Miller, 2006). From this perspective, natienalism must relinquish the 
negative and pathological implications some have ascribed to it and the 
social and cultural contexts of the construction of national identities 
should be considered (Haste, 2004). Some bet on the failure of such popu- 
list, nationalistic projects as they run counter to global trends (e.g. 
Cardoso, 2006; Fuentes, 2006), in times when authors proclaim the tri- 
umph of economic liberalism (Fukuyama, 1992). For others, however, it is 
a historical opportunity to fight the exclusion and inequalities of problem- 
atic social structures (e.g. Gott, 2000). 
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The problems and tensions that have appeared since the creation of the 
national states in Latin America constantly re-emerge in the form of ideo- 
logical and political struggles on the type of society that is wanted; the 
ideological tensions follow social polarizations and conflicts, which rarely 
find expression in collective political actions because of the poor social 
integration and lack of a civic culture. Moreover, identity politics con- 
nected to postmodern trends comes across external sponsors to confront 
the community of citizens that nationalism pursues, by claiming special 
rights for excluded native and black communities, among other social 
groups, but then creating new challenges for national identification and 
the existing legal order (on this issue see, for example, Vazquez, 2001). 


Anomle as a Consequence of Dysfunctional 
Natlonal Identification 


The concept of anomie in its modern form offers a fertile perspective for 
the explanation of the social psychological factors related to national iden- 
tity and is inextricably connected to the history and values of the western 
world and democracy and to the transitions from fate to agency. In this 
section, I want to argue that Latin American societies are anomic, by 
which I mean that there are not equitable opportunities and fair applica- 
tion of norms and rules across the different segments of society, forming 
a situation of social disorientation and competing normative systems. 

Anomie is a difficult concept, with a long history and a baffling multi- 
plicity of definitions and perspectives (Orrú, 1987). The variety of mean- 
ings includes the breaking of the social order and the absence of limits on 
human wants and aspirations (Durkheim, [1893] 1933, [1897] 1951); the 
split between cultural goals and social means (Merton, 1938); the indi- 
vidual reaction to rapid social change (Parsons, 1968); a psychological 
state (Srole, 1956); a detachment from society (McIver, 1950), among other 
definitions. I define anomie in the conventional sense given by Durkheim 
as the state of déreglement or collective derangement. I believe that such a 
conceptualization includes a wide range of meanings and concedes that 
anomie is a psychological as well as a sociological state. 

In a convincing article, MeStrovic and Brown (1985) argue that anomie 
in the Durkheimian sense of déréglement should not be considered as the 
absence of rules but as a state of uncertainty, dejection and collective mad- 
ness. It means that social rules are not effective to orient the behaviour of 
the individual, who, detached from moral obligations, pursues satisfac- 
tion in a context of competition, distrust and loneliness; déreglement also 
means the state of anarchy, a product of low social integration and the 
lack of moral authority by the state to regulate and restrain the behaviour 
of individuals. 
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The problematic construction of national identifications is the main 
source of anomie and links this concept to problems of belonging, self- 
definition and collective action. Smith (1991) states that national identity 
is the principle that legitimates the social order. As a political community, 
it presumes norms and rules that individuals must follow since their 
actions require the coordination with others in a civic space. Based on this 
view, the possibilities of change in society are presented by interventions 
in the rules and procedures that regulate social behaviour and not by 
individual psychological action. 

Blank (2003) suggests complex relationships between national identity 
and anomie while exploring the relationship between both with anomie 
as a causal factor on positive national identification. From the perspective 
introduced in this article, it is the structure of national identities that 
determines anomie and its psychosocial effects and not the other way 
around; the difference might be related to the perspective from which 
anomie is considered either psychological or sociological. 

At different rhythms, Spanish America has gone through processes of 
modernization, which ran in parallel to pre-modern forms of solidarity 
and produced notorious social contrasts. The conditions of exclusion and 
social disadvantage were unbearable as the access to education reached 
larger segments of the population and new forms of communication 
emerged. The old bonding elements, e.g. religion, were contested or 
adapted to the new conditions of society, and many excluded sectors 
through illegality and violence saw a way to obtain what they considered 
unattainable through institutional means. 

The conditions of social injustice and anomie have made Latin America 
a fertile ground for crime and violence (e.g. Briceño-León, 2002; Briceño- 
León and Zubillaga, 2002; Rotker, 2002). In order to have a picture of the 
situation, let us consider, for instance, the expansion of kidnapping in 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela, let alone Colombia (e.g. Briggs, 
2002); the increase of drug trafficking all over the region, including Brazil 
(e.g. Silva de Souza, 2004; Youngers and Rosin, 2005); the situation of vio- 
lence in the marginalized and poor communities of the largest cities, not to 
mention the violence linked to the wars of the two previous decades in 
Central America, mainly El Salvador and Guatemala (e.g. Savenije and 
Andrade-Eekhoff, 2003) and the threat posed by the street gangs (e.g. 
Arana, 2005); the current situation of social conflict in some areas of Mexico 
(Oaxaca, Chiapas) and South America (Colombia, Peru), besides social con- 
flicts and political instability in Bolivia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

Several authors have studied the issue of anomie in Latin America (e.g. 
Girola, 2005; Nino, 1992; Waldmann, 2006a, 2006b; Zermefio, 1996). The 
common concerns are those situations in which social and legal rules 
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become ineffective; generalized illegality; overlapping of value and nor- 
mative systems; and the differential application of law, among others. 
According to Waldmann (2006a), the context of anomie is common to 
most Latin American countries. He links the anomie to the crises of 
democracy and state weakness and the incapacity to enforce the norms 
and procedures that regulate social behaviour and life in the community 
across the different social classes and segments of society. 

The legal frameworks create rupture and disorientation instead of con- 
tinuity, thus undermining public trust. The Latin American states occupy 
fictitious spaces, and threaten and promise what they cannot fulfil; in 
their eagerness for social regulation and control they pursue the formula- 
tion of complex legal systems, including complicated bureaucratic proce- 
dures and excessive formalisms, that individuals soon find ways to evade. 
Furthermore, some laws and decrees are contradictory and are often 
implemented without considering the material conditions for their appli- 
cation. The exceasive legalism becomes a source of uncertainties and fre- 
quently the cost of complying with the legal procedures is higher than not 
doing so. 

The effects of anomie include stress, anxiety, uncertainty, hostility and 
social isolation. The question about public mental health in Latin America 
is now more important than ever: What are the effects of the chronic expo- 
gure to violence and hostility on the lives of the peoples living in the 
region? This is of course an empirical question that might not be properly 
answered by appealing to conventional psychiatric diagnosis. In the next 
section, I refer to some important aspects of how disorganized social con- 
texts affect key determinants of well-being, such as social relationships 
and solidarities, and have negative consequences for the mental health of 
the population. 


The Psychosoclal Consequences of 
Problematic National Identification 
as a Public Mental Health Issue 


In his work on suicide, Durkheim ([1897] 1951) proposed two key con- 
cepts, social integration and social regulation, in order to describe the 
relationships between suicide and society. He explored the role of reli- 
gious, family and political groups for social integration and showed how 
identification with a social group had positive effects on the individual. 
The individual needs the group for support, a sense of meaning and the 
constraint enforced by collective representations. Durkheim demon- 
strated the connections between suicide and social disintegration and 
showed how collective sentiments, patriotism and common endeavours 
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are important to unite individuals and bond them to society. Unfortunately, 
Durkheim did not expand on his idea but certainly sketched out the 
importance of national identification for social integration. In fact, 
national unity was a familiar issue for Durkheim. 

Since Durkheim’s social theory of suicide, the study of anomie in rela- 
tion to mental health has a long tradition in the social sciences (e.g. 
Clinard, 1964; Sainsbury, 1955). In order to understand the mechanisms 
by which anomie produces psychological effects and has physiological 
consequences, one might appeal to the notion of “Total Social Facts’ 
(Mestrovic, 1987). A social fact is a collective production, a social property. 
The notion of “Total Social Facts’ explains how the construction of social 
realities pervades personal life; these constructions provide the frame- 
work by which people interact with the world. 

Social events in Latin America offer numerous opportunities for study- 
ing the connections between politics and mental health. As Martín-Baró 
(1990) pointed out, mental health is not a personal issue or an individual 
state but an interpersonal process, which emphasizes the historical condi- 
tion of human existence. Therefore, mental health is basically an issue of 
human relationships, which are always embedded in material conditions. 
Present conceptualizations consider mental health in terms of personal 
realization and social responsibility and are linked to socioeconomic fac- 
tors such as societal structures, social interaction and civic participation, 
among others (Herrman et al., 2005). Insecurity, unemployment, violence 
and lack of social connectedness, on the other hand, contribute to mental 
health problems (McKenzie and Harpham, 2006; Rutz, 2006). From a 
positive viewpoint, mental health is defined by social integration, social 
coherence and social contribution and not by the absence of illness (Keyes, 
2003). 

There is increasing evidence that in Latin America the social structural 
conditions are responsible for the worsening of the mental health of the 
population (Almeida-Filho, 1998). The conditions of inequality and the 
social gradient effect are as much a result of the so-called processes of 
modernization as of the consequences of the colonial history, both are 
related to the production of social inequalities. New modes of production 
and consumption are added to the initial social fractures based on ethnic- 
ity, which makes Latin America one of the most unequal regions in the 
world (Ferreira and Walton, 2004). 

Bowlby’s attachment theory highlights the importance of human rela- 
tionships for ontological security and suggested that social bonds are a 
basic human need (Bowlby, 1969). When we cannot trust others and social 
relationships become a source of distrust and uncertainty, the social envi- 
ronment turn out to be hostile and dangerous. Mutual distrust is a source 
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of anxiety and aggression and blocks the development of community 
organization. In this case, the individual detaches him- or herself from the 
idea of a shared project and faces a solitary walk through the ups and 
downs of life. Moreover, interpersonal trust and feelings of being fairly 
treated are essential to develop personal abilities and potentialities. 
Because of the existence of common cultural goals, ie. wealth, power, and 
the restriction of the means available to meet them supported by ideo- 
logical constructions, the vast majority of the population are unable to get 
what the culture promises. In Latin America, the means became negotia- 
ble and justice arbitrary. In situations of exclusion and persistent inequal- 
ity, most of the legitimate channels to achieve cultural goals are closed 
following ethno-structural lines, leading to frustration, anger and depres- 
sion. In general, the quality of social support and the structural conditions 
of society are inextricably linked (Berkman et al., 2000). 

Since individual action is embedded in social networks, the support, 
restraints and general conditions offered by society are important for per- 
sonal well-being. The social and cultural milieu needed to ensure such 
fundamental elements of mental health, for instance justice, equity and 
participation, demands a public moral and distinctive solidarity, adjusted 
to the western social and democratic principles, because they are the val- 
ues that govern the contemporary world and set the goals the individuals 
aspire and seek to attain. The specific moral demanded by contemporary 
societies is given by sociopolitical identification in terms, for instance, of 
citizenship. This makes mental health a cultural and historical issue 
embedded in power relationships. 

We need public trust in the sense that we relate everyday to people 
unfamiliar to us; our well-being depends partly upon bureaucracy and 
institutions and a claim for continuity in social norms and actions. 
Modern life requires a different type of solidarity from family ties and 
close relationships, what Durkheim prototypically called organic soli- 
darities, based on individual autonomy and social interdependence. The 
context that guarantees those requirements is represented in the ideal of 
the national state; the challenge is about national solidarities. As I have 
shown, exclusion and discrimination in the process of creating the nation 
may end in fragmented social bonds and thereby put at risk the condi- 
tions of social well-being and public mental health. 

Social inclusion and participation make the notion of citizenship. The 
feeling of identification is directed towards the political community; it is 
about the individual as a member of the nation and realized through 
moral individualism. Civic membership binds individuals with one 
another and to society and therefore it helps give meaning to life. It pre- 
vents the violation of social norms, promotes care and support for others 
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and guards the public trust. When the foundations of society are shaken 
and the otherwise unexpected becomes usual, society enters into a state 
of permanent uncertainty. I have argued that in Latin America the con- 
struction of national identities has passed through a series of particulari- 
ties, which have shaped a permanent situation of anomie. This problem 
affects directly and indirectly the well-being and health of the people. The 
enduring situation of anomie is evident in the disobedience to social laws, 
the violence and the culture of pretence, all of which are historically struc- 
tured phenomena. The study of social bonds and relations within the 
scope of national identity allows a general frame to explain the social 
determinants of health. 

Social factors are important because they serve as both distal and 
proximal determinants of health. Some of these factors, e.g. socioeco- 
nomic status, act as fundamental causes of disease because they influence 
the exposure to risk factors (Link and Phelan, 1995). I would like to sug- 
gest that anomie also acts as a cause of illness because its effect is medi- 
ated by risk factors, behavioural patterns and lifestyles. Changes in those 
factors or patterns do not change the conditions of anomie, which finds 
new ways of expression through new factors. Therefore, understanding 
the effects of social structures on the individual’s socioeconomic condi- 
tions, including the access to social opportunities, offers important 
insights for the integration of the vast body of empirical research on the 
social determinants of health. 

Epidemiological data on the current situation of mental health in Latin 
America are of great concern to professionals across the region. Increasing 
mental health problems and the insufficient provision of care are a chal- 
lenge for the health authorities (Saraceno et al., 2005). Latin America is 
among the regions with the highest rates of disability and mortality due 
to external causes in the world. Mortality rates from homicide are particu- 
larly disturbing in countries like Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador and 
Venezuela (PAHO, 2006). Violence is a major public concern all over th: 
region and it is associated with sociostructural conditions (e.g. Barata arid 
de Almeida Ribeiro, 2000; Garfield and Llanten-Morales, 2004; Hfjar- 
Medina et al., 1997; Tedesco, 2000). 

The epidemiology of mental disorders is insufficient, however, to gain 
a comprehensive approach to the relationships between sociopolitical 
structures and psychological well-being. This is due to the fact that often 
suffering and discomfort cannot be categorized as mental disorders and 
yet they have important health effects. Therefore, we are in urgent need 
of developing empirical methods to investigate the psychosocial effects of 
anomie, and encourage theory and research in order to formulate inter- 
ventions aimed at the improvement of public mental health. 
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In the context of formal democracies, Latin American states have been 
unable to secure the peaceful coexistence of people because of either their 
incapacity to monopolize the use of force or to prevent the emergence of 
armed actors like gangs and organized crime (Koonings, 2001). Violence 
is still considered an effective means to assert particular claims. I therefore 
suggest that the problems of national identification lie at the root of the 
social inequalities and eroded social bonds that caused anomie and 
related psychosocial factors. The construction of effective means for social 
participation, equality and citizenship should be considered critical issues 
in the promotion of well-being and prevention of mental illness. This 
should be the focus and endeavour of a renewed public mental health in 
the region. 

The situation, however, is more complex than the promotion of social 
identification. The very idea of citizenship linked to national states is 
being challenged (Glenn, 2000). In the long term, we do not know what 
kind of communities could serve the purposes of membership and par- 
ticipation and as the framework for individual rights and liberties. But we 
know about the indissoluble association between individual and society, 
the topic of contemporary sociology, and about the effects of the erosion 
of the social fabric on the health and well-being of individuals. Latin 
American states have battled for over two centuries with matters of inde- 
pendence and the construction of national identity in a context of pro- 
found diversity. And just when the issue of national identification is being 
looked at with renewed interest, the global context poses new challenges 
to the purpose of finding a common destiny. But undoubtedly, new soli- 
darities must be forged. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I have tried to sketch out connections between national iden- 
tification, anomie and mental health in Latin America, arguing that the 
formation of nations in the region underwent significant problems to create 
modern solidarities, public trust and collective identification under the 
idea of a shared destiny. The anomie in Latin America is the product of 
industrialization and colonization. With regard to the first, rapid social 
change is a major challenge for mental health practitioners, policies and 
programmes all over the world. As it relates to the second, I have outlined 
the conditions of the Latin America national states concerning two key 
interrelated aspects: first, there is not an ethnic point of reference, ie. the 
nation, which turns the construction of identification into an essential 
political problem, for instance, the development of democracy. Second, the 
emulation of Spanish social structures and practices created conditions of 
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exclusion and persistent inequality. In both aspects, Latin American nations 
have been unable to produce the solidarities demanded by modern socie- 
ties, which makes them prone to violence and social disorganization. 

As a result of such circumstances, the social fabric has eroded and 
affected the relationships between individuals and between them and the 
nation as a common sociopolitical project. The situation leads to a condition 
in which the social rules” fail to regulate the behaviour of individuals. 
Hence, because of the important psychosocial consequences of dysfunc- 
tional national identification, mental health policies, programmes and 
interventions must assume a wider perspective to include macrostructural 
aspects such as poverty, employment, social participation, justice and citi- 
zenship. This perspective should concur with more conventional activities 
such as coping abilities, social skills and civic education so as to inform the 
public about the social psychological problems within society. 

However, I have also outlined that both the national state and citizen- 
ship are being challenged in the context of global markets. The conse- 
quences of these new conditions for nations still struggling to develop a 
common sociopolitical project following the western ideals of democracy 
must be given serious consideration. Multiple citizenships, virtual com- 
munities and the identity of indigenous and other ethnic groups imply 
important challenges to the construction of national communities. 
Although the crisis of national states is global, these problems are even 
more relevant for those states attempting to develop a political commu- 
nity; the problem is not about cultural identification but the realization 
of equality. 

In dealing with the concept of anomie, I followed Durkheim’s perspec- 
tive for which anomie is the negation of a public moral that includes trust, 
social solidarity, equality and participation in contrast to violence, insecu- 
rity, uncertainty, social derogation, dejection and anarchy. It is about the 
moral that should be ensured by the national state. Religious morality and 
the international discourse on human rights making up for the deficient 
public moral, however, not enough to prevent the escalation of violence, 
corruption and inequality. Because of the lack of social integration, crime 
does not serve integrative purposes in these societies; and since common 
interests barely exist, there is not any possibility of success for rebellion. 
Therefore, any attempt to change the existing order, invariably fails to 
turn into a community or social project as it lacks moral ground. 

The effects of this situation on the mental health of the population are 
easily noticed. Everyday life goes by in contexts of tension marked by 
changing rules, street violence, homicides, kidnapping, corruption, and 
so on. This is different to the state of war or to those situations in which 
there is an external, easily identifiable enemy. In Latin America, the 
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enemy is an insider, could be any other member of the community; it is a 
structural problem that has turned Latin America into one of the most 
violent regions in the world. Of course there are variations and differences 
between countries, from extreme cases, Colombia put aside, like Venezuela, 
Brazil and Mexico to more cohesive societies or countries where the con- 
text of anomie in the sense proposed in this article is virtually absent, like 
Chile and Uruguay. Almost two centuries after the separation from Spain, 
the Latin American republics are facing a context of renewed nationalism 
and profound interest in peaceful coexistence among peoples. The pros- 
pects of change are encouraging as political and social events seem ori- 
ented somehow to complete the task of creating nations as a community 
of citizens. Citizenship as a practice and not just a formality offers the 
possibility of dealing with inequalities and promoting organization, pre- 
dictability, participation and safety nets. There are clear challenges posed 
by the forms of membership and solidarity required by contemporary 
societies, but participation, equity and citizenship are core themes in the 
promotion of the public mental health, which as I said before is a political 
issue. This article must be seen as a preliminary approach to the study of 
identity and violence in Latin America as a moral issue and as a call to do 
empirical and comparative research on anomie. 
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abstract: This article connects two current, typically separate strands in network 
thinking that treat ‘culture’ and ‘structure’ as intermingled rather than as autono- 
mous entitles of a duality. It reviews and compares two different traditions, the 
‘cultural turn’ in social network analysis and actor-network theory, which both 
view networks as culturally constituted processes. The article argues that the two , 
approaches share many conceptual similarities, although important differences ` 
remain. They differ on what kinds of actors ascribe meaning to others. Furthermore, 
the article argues that some conceptual similarities have turned into method- 
ological points of convergence in data analysis. The article suggests economic 
sociology as one possible area of research where the two approaches productively 
connect. 
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Introduction 


Network thinking proliferates in the social sciences, yet ‘network ideas 
are remarkably poorly networked among themselves’ (Knox et al., 2006: 
114). This article connects two current, typically separate strands in net- 
work thinking that treat ‘culture’ and ‘structure’ as intermingled rather 
than as autonomous entities of a duality. It reviews two different socio- 
logical traditions: (1) the ‘cultural turn’ in social network analysis or what 
has been called ‘relational sociology’ (Emirbayer, 1997), as exemplified by 
the recent programmatic writings of Harrison White and his colleagues, 
and (2) actor-network theory (ANT) as exemplified by the recent writings 
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of Bruno Latour and Michel Callon. Culture in the sense it is used here 
refers to practices, meanings and discourse. Very basically, structure refers 
to results of connected entities. 

In bringing these two approaches into a conversation, my goals are 
twofold. First, I argue that the two sociological strands share conceptual 
similarities, although important conceptual and methodological differ- 
ences remain. Both approaches consider the production of meaning as an 
activity of connecting. Both approaches posit that actions are prior to 
actors, or, in network terms, that ties precede the nodes. Both approaches 
take a heterogeneity of human and non-human actors into account. Both 
approaches make use of qualitative methods and data, which allow for 
exploration of relations in general and for consideration of interpretations 
and practices in particular. However, two crucial differences remain. For 
one, ANT understands human and non-human actors as equally able to 
act, whereas relational sociology considers non-human actors as unable to 
create meaning, even though they are part of social networks. In addition, 
in relational sociology the analyst assigns who and what counts for the 
analysis, whereas ANT follows an open, interpretative approach when 
collecting data, letting the actors studied make the connections them- 
selves. Second, I argue that recently conceptual similarities have turned 
into points of convergence in data analysis. While relational sociology has 
always made use of the notion of duality (Breiger, 1974), ANT has recently 
begun to use algorithms for affiliation networks in order to study collabo- 
ration networks on the basis of large textual data. 

Overall, I show that connecting both approaches provides for analytic 
benefits when studying processes of emerging social formations. With their 
shared focus on temporal processes, both approaches can take into account 
cultural dimensions of networks, such as the construction of meaning, 
actors’ interpretations and relational dynamics, while at the same time 
allowing for formal analyses. Connecting the two approaches contributes to 
current discussions on networks as meaning structures (Fuhse, 2009). Such 
an endeavour also adds to a larger sociological research area on the rela- 
tionship between culture and structure in network and cultural thinking 
(Breiger, 2007). With regard to methodological discussions, the article sug- 
gests an avenue to link qualitative and quantitative research strategies by 
way of linking formal-structural and interpretative analyses. 

I begin with a brief review of some aspects of the evolution of structur- 
alist social network analysis, which are pertinent to my focus on the ‘cul- 
tural turn in SNA’ (Knox et al., 2006: 116). I then outline and discuss recent 
programmatic writings of Harrison White and his colleagues as well as 
programmatic writings of Bruno Latour and Michel Callon for the ANT 
approach. To be sure, my main interest is to bring these two approaches 
into a conversation. Given the vast amount of work done in both fields, 
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I necessarily have to be selective and thus focus on the prime movers only. 
Both approaches are then brought into a comparative perspective. I close 
with a discussion of conceptual similarities, methodological differences 
and current convergences. 


The Cultural Tum In Network Analysis: 
Relational Soclology 


Social network analysis (SNA) originally established itself in the US in 
the 1970s as a method of structural analysis in explicit opposition to cul- 
tural explanations (Berkowitz, 1982; Scott, 2000; Wellman and Berkowitz, 
1988). Reacting to functionalism and individualistic theories, the central 
idea was to identify social structures on the basis of social relations 
instead of cultural categories or individual attributes. Early programmatic 
works in SNA explicitly bypassed the issue of cultural content and mean- 
ings of ties (White et al., 1976: 734). However, it soon became evident, that 
the avoidance of cultural understandings and behavioural assumptions 
was difficult to sustain when analysing relations, since any relation 
between social actors entails several and changing meanings in particular 
cultural and intersubjective contexts (Brint, 1992; DiMaggio, 1992). 

with the late 1980s, an increasing amount of network 
research included culture in relational analyses. At that time, studies on 
semantic and cognitive networks (e.g. Carley, 1986, 1994; Krackhardt, 
1987), historical networks (e.g. Bearman, 1993; Gould, 1991; Padgett and 
Ansell, 1993) and artists’ networks (e.g. DiMaggio, 1987; Faulkner and 
Anderson, 1987) began to steadily push the limits of the structuralist net- 
work tradition by including cultural aspects, such as discourse or identi- 
ties, in their analyses. During the same time, sociologists of culture and 
of social movements engaged in discussions with relational thinking 
and pointed out that empirical networks are relational webs of meaning, 
discursively constituted in processes and essentially cultural products 
(Emirbayer and Goodwin, 1994; Somers, 1994). 

Network research interested in cultural aspects has in particular used 
data gained by qualitative research methods. A diverse range of empirical 
studies uses participant observation (e.g. Faulkner, 1983; Mische, 2008), 
interviews (e.g. Hollstein, 2003; Smith, 2007; Uzzi, 1997), or document 
analysis based on archival sources (e.g. Bearman and Stovel, 2000; Erikson 
and Bearman, 2006; Gould, 1991; Hillmann, 2008a, 2008b; McLean, 2007; 
Mohr, 1994; Padgett and Ansell, 1993; van Doosselaere, 2009). Usually, the 
qualitative data get systematically coded, quantified and analysed by a set 
of measures, which examine their structural characteristics. To be sure, 
from its inception, network analysis has questioned the commonly asserted 
division between qualitative and quantitative research (Breiger, 2004).? 
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Beginning in the mid-1990s, network research in this vein also began to 
expand the notion of who counts as a network actor. While early work on 
affiliation networks had established ways to analyse the nexus between 
two different types of actors, namely actors and events (Breiger, 1974), the 
actors of network analyses had typically been human actors or grouped 
abstractions thereof, engaged in particular exchange relations. This 
changed when concepts (e.g. Carley, 1997; Mohr and Lee, 2000; Schnegg 
and Bernard, 1996), categories (e.g. Martin, 2000; Mohr and Duquenne, 
1997) and narrative clauses (e.g. Bearman and Stovel, 2000; Bearman et al., 
1999) were also treated as nodes in network analyses. Such analyses of 
semantic or conceptual networks indicated particular cultural patterns 
between non-human units, which in turn were seen to shape human 
actors’ perceptions and behaviour. In such studies, it was shown that 
human and non-human actors interact, although they remained in sepa- 
rate realms and were not treated as equally important. 

Capturing the development of cultural and network thinking up to that 
point, Emirbayer (1997) identified a movement for ‘a relational sociol- 
ogy’? Admittedly, sociology and in particular network analysis had been 
founded as the study of relations and therefore a call for a relational soci- 
ology may seem superfluous. Yet, in contrast to substantialist accounts, in 
which variables or predefined actors relate to each other and do the act- 
ing, Emirbayer argued for a particular transactional approach. Relational 
sociology sees ‘relations between terms or units as preeminently dynamic 
in nature, as unfolding, ongoing processes rather than as static ties among 
inert substances’ (Emirbayer, 1997: 289). Moreover, it rejects ‘the notion 
that one can posit discrete, pregiven units of analysis such as the indi- 
vidual or society as ultimate starting points of sociological analysis’ 
(Emirbayer, 1997: 287). In effect, Emirbayer not only captured ongoing 
developments at the time, but also issued an agenda-setting call for ana- 
lysts studying culture and networks.‘ 

Currently, a division exists between more structuralist network research, 
which may consider cultural aspects but treats structure and culture as 
autonomous realms, and research that treats networks as explicitly cul- 
tural (Fuhse, 2009). Central in the latter movement to intersect network 
and cultural thinking as intermingled are the recent writings of Harrison 
White and his colleagues. White’s programmatic Identity and Control 
(White, 1992, 2008) pushes sociological theory beyond rational choice, 
structuralist, mechanistic and variable-based sociologies towards a more 
dynamic and contextual model by considering how meaning arises in a 
relational context and, dually, how relations create meaning. 

More specifically, White presents a reconceptualization of how we 
understand actors, action and social relations, by analysing how identi- 
ties, relations and their social formations with all their ‘target and content 
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ambiguities’ (Leifer and Rajah, 2000) emerge. White starts off with the 
observation that we live in a world of contingencies and social chaos, 
which we as social actors are able to manoeuvre, because we are able to 
couple and uncouple social ties across multiple social contexts. How so? 
White analytically conceives of identities, i.e. pre-person actors, to emerge 
amid contingencies and contention in interaction with other identities 
in attempts to establish control, i.e. their social footing in relation to one 
another. To establish control and hence social footing, identities use dis- 
cursive interactions, to which other involved identities attribute meaning. 
These discursive interactions, or stories, are open for interpretation and 
are directed at a plurality of listeners. In telling stories, identities thus 
establish polymorphous relations. 

These efforts to establish social footing occur in network domains (net- 
doms), which are particular fields of interactions characterized by bundles 
of relations and associated sets of stories, entangled with each other. 
In netdoms, structural and cultural dimensions of relations coalesce. 
Moreover, netdoms have a temporal dimension: since each type of tie is 
accompanied by stories, which relate to the past or future, the relational 
provides for temporal extension. Stories make network relations explicit. 

It is in such meshing of culture and structure that identities relate to 
other identities. From the point of view of identities, they continually 
switch across netdoms in search of social footing in their everyday life. 
Such situative switching entails a temporary uncoupling from an old and 
coupling with a new netdom. Switching between netdoms allows identi- 
ties to engage in reflective comparison and, consequently, generates per- 
ception and meaning. To put it briefly, meaning emerges collaboratively 
with switching from netdom to netdom. Based on sociocultural disconti- 
nuities, switching is the central mechanism providing for the emergence 
of meaning (Mische and White, 1998; White, 1995, 2003; White and 
Godart, 2007; White et al., 2007). 

Building his approach on empirically observable uncertainties and con- 
tingencies in action encountered in everyday life, White departs radically 
from the static orderliness of structuralist network thinking. He also 
refrains from turning relational properties into individual attributes. To 
be sure, his focus is on the emergence of social formations as a result of 
actors’ coupling and uncoupling of ties across a diversity of settings. 

To sum up, relational sociology understands networks as composed of 
‘culturally constituted processes of communicative interactions’ (Mische, 
2003: 258), providing for an inseparable intermingling of network rela- 
tions and discursive processes. The relation between culture and structure 
is not one of a duality between two autonomous entities. Rather, culture 
and structure, language and relational ties are fused within a sociocultural 
setting. An empirical example of such a relational sociology is a study on 
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Brazilian youth activists, which shows the emergence of new styles of 
political communication and participation (Mische, 2008). Based on a data 
corpus of field notes from many years of participant observation, question- 
naires and documents, Mische combines formal structural analysis of 
patterns of relations with an interpretive analysis of the discourse and 
practices of those who were building these relations. The analysed net- 
works consist of a range of human and non-human actors such as people, 
organizations, events, actions and ideas. In particular, Mische uses Galois 
lattice analysis, which is a sophisticated way to visualize the notion of 
duality (Breiger, 1974): individuals are linked by the groups they belong to, 
and groups are connected by the members they have in common. This 
relationship can be applied to various sets of dually related elements, such 
as actors and events, objects and attributes, persons and groups. Galois 
lattices allow for the simultaneous visual representation of both mutually 
associated sets of elements (Breiger, 2000; Martin, 2006; Mische and 
Pattison, 2000; Mohr and Duquenne, 1997; White and Duquenne, 1996). 


Another Idea of a Network: Actor-Network Theory 


Another approach that takes culture, understood as meanings, practices 
and discourse, into account when studying relations is that of actor- 
network theory (ANT) (Callon, 1986, 1998b; Latour, 1986, 1999, 2005; Law 
and Hassard, 1999). In this perspective, which developed in anthropo- 
logical science and technology studies in France and the UK, networks are 
a heterogeneous chain of associations made up of multidimensional and 
evolving entanglements of human, non-human or collective actors (all are 
actants). The analyst’s task is to follow the ways in which actors link up 
with other actors through activities. The linking-up occurs in the process 
of translation, which analytically separates into different moments. 
Potential allies have to be identified, they have to become interested in 
involvement and eventually need to be enrolled and to mobilize support 
for particular entanglements. In the process of translation, actors and their 
meaning get redefined collectively. For example, a microbe may not only 
be a health hazard, it may also help to establish new hygienic measures 
and enhance individual actors’ professional careers (Latour, 1988). The 
relevant categories of analysis are established ex-post after actors have 
united together into new categories or actors. Analytical focus is first on 
the multifaceted interconnections of a local, egocentric network of an 
actor, before moving to the next connected local bundle of entanglements. 
Eventually these shifts and redefinitions between one micro-network of 
associations to the next over space and time add up to a larger narrative 
on transformations of ideas and practices. 
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In ANT, the term network is used as an evocative image, a conceptual 
heuristic and a methodological tool.? Network is a metaphor for the flows 
of translations that actants go through in making connections. Second, the 
term network is used as a heuristic for conceptual purposes, in the sense 
that a network ‘is the trace left behind by some moving agent’ (Latour, 
2005: 132). Third, a good ANT account should eventually trace the net- 
work that the agent left behind and then serves as a “tool to help describe 
something’ (Latour, 2005: 131). Thus, ANT studies do not search for exist- 
ing, observable networks of social or technical exchanges or structural 
patterns of relations. 

Theoretically and methodologically, ANT notably diverts from stan- 
dard social sciences. Non-humans are understood to be actors, and ‘not 
simply the hapless bearers of symbolic projection’ (Latour, 2005: 10). 
Similarly fundamental, there is no recourse to ‘the social’ as a background; 
there is no such thing as a social context in which actors are embedded. 
Instead, the social is the result of networks: actants create the social by 
association and by translating one meaning into another — and therefore 
are always much more than ‘mere informants’. Analysts follow the actors 
and their constitution of categories instead of defining categories a priori. 
ANT is thus also not interested in causal explanations, but rather offers 
descriptions as explanations (Latour, 2005): ANT accounts present stories, 
in which actants are traced in how they accomplish the processes of estab- 
lishing associations, i.e. constructing persons, groups and the social. Not 
surprisingly, with this analytical perspective ANT studies are particularly 
equipped to account for the emergence of new social actors (e.g. Latour, 
1988) or categories (e.g. Bowker and Star, 1999), especially in the field of 
technological and scientific innovation. 

Whereas clearly able to delineate itself from standard social sciences, 
ANT has much greater difficulty taking a separate stance vis-a-vis the 
relational method of social network analysis. For purposes of differentia- 
tion, ANT sees itself as an ontology, which ‘does not wish to add social 
networks to social theory, but to build social theory out of networks’ 
(Latour, 1996: 369). Moreover, ANT draws out three methodological dif- 
ferences: SNA studies ‘concern themselves with the social relations of 
individual human actors’ (Latour, 1996: 369; emphasis in original); focus on 
the existence or absence of a tie, rather than the nature of a relation; and 
assume a unified social space, rather than modelling space itself as the 
result of collective action (Callan, 2006: 9). 

Still, in other works, ANT authors have pointed out similarities with 
social network work (Callon, 1998a). In addition, in recent years there 
have been ANT studies using large textual corpora, which visually estab- 
lish reified relations between heterogeneous actors, such as concepts, 
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institutions, molecules, scientists and diseases (e.g. Bourret et al, 2006; 
Callon, 2006; Cambrosio et al., 2004, 2006) and thus extend early ANT 
work on co-word analysis (e.g. Callon et al, 1983). The software used, 
called RéseauLu, offers a composed configuration: ‘As the relations visual- 
ized are real, the analyst is able to see all the dependencies woven by the 
different actions’ (Callon, 2006: 11). More precisely, this approach at first 
produces two types of networks: one focusing on co-authorship or co- 
citation of journals (Le. relations of actors) and another examining the- 
matic or conceptual relations, weighted by their semantic relevance (ie. 
relations of events). In a second step, both types of relations are combined 
in such composed configurations of heterogeneous maps. For their maps 
of co-authorship and co-word relations, Bourret et al. point out that 'het- 
erogeneous maps are, in a sense, a nonpurified version of coauthorship 
and thematic maps: the latter are produced by first linking authors or 
terms as connected by publications and by subsequently eliminating the 
intermediaries (the articles) to produce a purely social or semantic net- 
work’ (Bourret et al., 2006: 439). Technically, such maps present multiple 
affiliation ties in the same space. The algorithm estimates measures of 
centrality, betweenness and equivalences and thus positions individual 
nodes accordingly. These studies thus bring two mutually associated sets 
of elements together in the same visual representation of networked rela- 
tions, in order to show processes of collective collaboration. 


Networks as Culturally Constituted Processes 
Despite differences in disciplinary origin, institutional embeddedness 
and, of course, scientific idiom, the two approaches share many insights. 
Both of these approaches reject a priori reifications such as ‘the social’ or 
‘society’; instead, these notions are constructions out of social enmeshing 
and become only observable ex-post. Both resist reference to the represen- 
tational or the symbolic; instead, they focus their empirical analyses on 
material reality and the meanings actors themselves ascribe to it in strug- 
gles and controversies. Both of these approaches consider the production of 
meaning as an activity of connecting/disconnecting and analyse how 
actors come to be created through collaborations of other actors in differ- 
ent contexts. The stories actors tell make the links between them explicit. 
For both approaches, the ties precede the nodes. Both share an under- 
standing of networks as dynamic, sociocultural formations. Both 
approaches make use of qualitative methods and data and also resort to 
visual and formal analyses of social networks. 

Both ANT and relational sociology are concerned with the production 
of meaning and the collaborative emergence of actors, which results out 
of transformations instead of combinations of entities involved. ANT 
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starts out by following actors around to trace how they categorize other 
actors and how they hence produce meaning. All heterogeneous entities 
encountered in this process count as potential actors in the network of 
associations. Translation is the collaborative process in which diverse 
entities assemble, form new associations and disconnect old. Durability is 
achieved through inscription of practices into material entities. Relational 
sociology understands the establishment of new social forms similarly by 
processes of connecting and disconnecting. The imagery here is of identi- 
ties switching between cultural-structural fields of interactions, namely 
netdoms. Meaning gets produced in this process of connecting and dis- 
connecting between netdoms and is linked to the accompanying stories of 
the moving identities. Actors get produced in a collaborative effort across 
time and space. 

Relational sociology has incorporated non-human actors into network 
analyses, such as concepts, narratives and animals, and has shown that 
objects play a role in social life. However, one crucial difference remains. 
It relates to how ANT understands human and non-human actors as sym- 
metrical: for relational sociology, eventually only humans are able to tell 
stories. Humans can ascribe stories to objects, and thus incorporate them 
in a social network and account for interacting with them, but social 
action emanates from humans only (Godart and White, 2009). 

Both of the approaches understand networks as culturally constituted 
processes. Relational sociology, evolving out of the structuralist network 
tradition, seeks to formalize such constructions by conducting algebraic 
procedures on data of discursive interactions. ANT’s metaphorical use of 
the term network and its general suspicion of network analytic instru- 
ments has previously prevented formalized presentations of related enti- 
ties. However, recent empirical works use visual formalizations of 
heterogeneous entities to describe changes emergent in scientific fields. 
With the inserted caveat, ‘viewed as representation it is naive, but viewed 
as theory it’s a formidable help to abstraction’ (Latour, 2005: 133), ANT 
has moved towards the study of affiliation networks over time, in which 
both non-human and human equally take part. ANT can support such a 
move towards ‘the analysis of the composition of heterogeneous egocen- 
tric networks’ since the analyst's ‘ability to perceive the emergence of new 
categories increases’ (Callon, 2006: 14). Thus, the visual representation 
aids in theorizing. 

Technically, such visualizations are similar to work in relational sociol- 
ogy on affiliation networks and their simultaneous study of mutually 
associated sets of elements.’ In both approaches, network visualizations 
describe a particular social formation and lead to further analyses. 
However, here another crucial difference between ANT and relational 
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approach taken, i.e. following the actants themselves making connections, 
differs from empirical work on affiliation networks in relational sociology 
so far. In ANT, researchers stress that actants make their own connections. 
In the case of the discussed example of heterogeneous maps, the analysts 
showed the visual representations to the actual authors represented there, 
who at times rearranged the maps. Although interested in the creation of 
categories and classifications, in relational sociology it would be the ana- 
lyst who assigns who and what counts for the analysis. 


Conclusion 


The goal of this article was to bring two commonly separated approaches 
into conversation to show their utility for network research interested in 
studying processes of emerging social formations. Overall, the discussion 
showed conceptual similarities and also pointed to persisting conceptual 
and methodological differences. Potential areas of divergences, such as 
operationalization or feasibility, have been purposefully left aside. 
Recently, conceptual similarities have turned into points of convergence 
in data analysis. While relational sociology has always made use of the 
notion of duality, ANT has recently began to use algorithms for affiliation 
networks in order to study collaboration networks on the basis of large 
textual data. The methodological differences voiced earlier between ANT 
authors vis-a-vis SNA no longer hold so simply when taking recent devel- 
opments in relational sociology into account. Relational sociology focuses 
first on the tie and takes the nature of a relation into account. It does not 
only study individual human actors. It also does not necessarily hold a 
prior view of a unified social space. 

Nevertheless, two crucial distinctions remain. For one, ANT under- 
stands human and non-human actors as equally able to act, whereas rela- 
tional sociology considers non-human actors as unable to create meaning, 
even though they are part of social networks. In addition, in relational 
sociology the analyst ascribes meaning to who and what counts for the 
analysis, whereas ANT follows an open, interpretative approach when col- 
lecting data, letting the studied actors themselves make the connections. 

The discussion has shown that there are points of similarities between 
relational sociology and ANT. In the move towards treating networks as 
culturally constituted processes, this article has indicated, they could be 
understood as allies on the same quest, rather than opponents, although 
the mentioned caveats exist. One area where such alliances prove to be 
very productive is in economic sociology, where we find markets con- 
stituted by objects, humans, communicative interactions, organizations, 
and institutions alike. A few studies addressing ‘how economics perform 
the economy’ (Callon, 1998a; MacKenzie et al., 2007) have connected 
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those ANT-shaped insights with aspects from relational sociology. For 
example, in their analysis of the sociotechnical organization of arbitrage, 
Beunza and Stark (2004) show that calculative practices are distributed 
across humans and non-human trading tools; objects too need to be taken 
into account when studying markets sociologically while also taking their 
structural connections into account. Furthermore, Stark (2009) finds eco- 
nomic actors faced with a plurality of orders of worth when deciding who 
and what counts and presents insights into how economic actors create 
new associations — with objects, other humans, concepts and principles 
of worth. Combining economic sociology and the sociology of culture, 
Miitzel (2002) shows how a range of human and non-human actors, such 
as journalists, newspapers, technical equipment, concepts and even 
actions themselves arising out of narrative competition, collaboratively 
brought about the emergence of a new journalistic style. 

Both of the approaches point to the importance of using qualitative data, 
ideally generated in fieldwork, because such data typically offer accounts 
on where the actors are coming from, where they are going to and who 
they take as reference in their social settings. These data can result from 
conversations, documents, formal interviews, biographic narratives or 
participant observations. The conceptual discussion thus directly links to 
the choice of methods used in data gathering and subsequent analysis. 
While both strands use qualitative data, relational sociology utilizes for- 
mal analysis explicitly to show structural patterns and to facilitate findings 
to cross-disciplinary boundaries. ANT has typically refrained from such 
methods and focuses on telling the story of failed and successful connec- 
tions, using interpretative methods. However, recent works in the ANT 
tradition are beginning to use the powers of visualization network analytic 
procedures have to offer for making sense of social formations. 

As a result of these discussions, the possible combination of these 
approaches is able to link formal and interpretative analyses in a relational 
way. The detected recent convergences do of course neither mean that we 
are witnessing a theoretical unification nor that a synthesis is desirable. 
What we are seeing are attempts of translation, in ANT terms, that can 
enhance network studies interested in culturally constituted processes. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this article was presented at the 2007 Sunbelt meeting. I 
thank the organizers and the audience of the session for comments and sugges- 
tions. I also thank two anonymous reviewers for their very helpful comments. 


1. Social network analysis constitutes a series of formal procedures for the analy- 
sis of relations as well as a theoretical perspective on these relations. Evolving 
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at the intersection of several disciplines, such as sociology, anthropology, math- 
ematics, psychology and physics, SNA has developed methodological tools to 
map and to analyse the structure of relations and positions (e.g. Borgatti et al., 
2009; Freeman, 2004; Watts, 2004). SNA fundamentally differs from typical 
models of ‘variable centred sociology’ (Abbott, 1988) because it examines rela- 
tions and thus assumes dependence of its units of analysis. 

In addition, same researchers point to the utility of qualitative data analysis to 
provide for an exploration of relations, insights into actors’ cognitions and 
interpretations, the processes and practices when acting in a relational web, as 
well as to understand the emergence and dynamics of networks (e.g. Hollstein, 
2006). 

. To be sure, Emirbayer’s perspective brings together a range of studies under 
the heading of relational sociology, also including and analytically building 
on Abbott, Bourdieu and Tilly (Abbott, 1995; Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992; 
Tilly, 1978). 

Needless to say, this call has been heard and productively expanded for a range 
of fields e.g. Emirbayer and Johnson (2008) and Mutch et al. (2006) on organi- 
zational analysis, Moody and White (2003) on structural cohesion and Lamont 
and Molnar (2002) and Wimmer (2008) on the study of boundaries. 

. The usage of the term ‘network’ in ANT has proven to be highly problematic: 
it has caused confusion regarding what is meant given other, reified notions or 
even plain technical networks. Attempts of ‘recalling’ the term (Latour, 1999) 
or using alternatives, such as ‘worknet’ (Latour, 2005: 132) have, however, also 
been discarded. 

. ‘RéseauLu uses a dynamic positioning algorithm simulating the interacton 
between objects. It does so through a three step optimisation process: (i) global 
initial positioning of the object vis-a-vis all the other objects in the space; 
(ti) micro-optimisation of the positioning of the object vis-a-vis the other objects 
to which it is directly connected (“network neighbours”); and (ii) meso- 
optimisation of groups of highly connected objects (“clusters”). The optimiza- 
tion process depends on explicit rules defining symmetry properties, structural 
equivalence of points inside the structure, centrality and “between-ness” of 
objects. The resulting map has no axes’ (Cambrosio et al., 2006: 3141). 

. Much like correspondence analysis, RéseauLu is topographical, whereas 
Galois lattice analysis is directly re-combinatorial (see Breiger, 2000 for a com- 
parison between correspondence analysis and Galois lattices). Avenues for a 
formal comparison between RéseauLu and Galois lattice analysis might ema- 
nate from there. 
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Introduction 


Social network research has grown over recent decades and entered many 
fields of sociological enquiry (Freeman, 2004). Much effort has been made 
to find adequate means of collecting quantitative network data and 
appropriate statistical analyses; in addition, the legitimacy of qualitative 
procedures in social network analysis has been acknowledged (Breiger, 
2004). Correspondingly, qualitative researchers, especially in the field of 
life course research, have turned their attention to social network research. 
They can draw on work of those pioneers of network research who used 
qualitative methods (e.g. Barnes, 1954; Bott, 1957). 

One stream of life course research is interested in understanding indi- 
vidual plans, motives and decisions, in short: individual agency. The 
social network perspective opens the individual life course perspective to 
the social context of individual agency. The network perspective stresses 
that individuals do not act in isolation, but are ‘embedded’ (Granovetter, 
1985) in a network of social relations. Individual actors (egos) exchange 
information and material and immaterial goods and services in social 
interactions with their network partners (alters). Resources bound in 
social networks build the ‘social capital’ of individuals (Coleman, 1988). 
Individuals also learn, transmit, negotiate and challenge social norms in 
social interactions (Mitchell, 1973). Network structure and composition 
thereby strongly shape the availability of access to information and other 
resources (Freeman, 1979; Granovetter, 1973), as well as the intensity of 
social control exerted to enforce social norms (Coleman, 1988; Portes, 
1998). Social networks are key elements in structuring individuals’ expec- 
tations of the future, and therefore in restricting and/or enabling their 
choices (Emirbayer and Goodwin, 1994; Emirbayer and Mische, 1998). 

Prominent challenges in the area of network research currently com- 
prise the integration of structure and agency, a theoretical reflection of the 
relationship between network structure and subjective meanings, norms, 
institutions and cultures, the specification of network boundaries, as well 
as network dynamics and selection effects (Jansen, 2003). To these issues, 
qualitative research can contribute by (1) exploring new phenomena and 
research areas where little is known; (2) understanding meanings, interpre- 
tations and subjective perceptions of the individual actors embedded in 
social networks; (3) reconstructing actions, interactions and modes of actions 
of individual actors in the context of their networks; and (4) understand- 
ing the formation and dynamics of networks (Hollstein, 2006). 

In this article, we want to show the potential of qualitative methods in 
network research, drawing on our own research on social influences on 
family formation in Germany. Family formation in contemporary western 
societies is a research area in which little is known about how meaning 
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and subjective perceptions are created in interactions with relevant others 
and shape individual behaviour. Especially in this area, there is a tension 
between theoretical approaches that emphasize the growing autonomy of 
the individual and the couple in negotiating their relationship and choos- 
ing the timing and spacing of births and other approaches that stress the 
social construction of the appropriate timing of life course transitions 
such as union formation, marriage, timing and spacing of births. 


Soclal Networks In Fertility Research 


In recent decades, the relevance of social interactions or social networks 
for fertility research has been increasingly acknowledged (Bongaarts and 
Watkins, 1996; Kohler, 2001). One stream of research focuses on diffusion 
processes, analysing communication networks and their role in the diffu- 
sion of new behaviour (Kohler and Biihler, 2001). Another stream of 
research is centred on the concept of ‘social capital’ (e.g. Philipov et al., 
2006). This research focuses on material resources and various forms of 
social support exchanged in social networks, showing that supportive 
networks encourage fertility intentions. 

Most studies on diffusion processes and social capital connected to fer- 
tility behaviour have been conducted in developing countries and in the 
post-Communist transformation societies of Eastern Europe, stressing the 
relevance of social relations and interpersonal support in these countries 
with rather weak mass media, education and welfare systems. Little is 
known of how social networks affect fertility intentions and behaviour in 
Western European societies. Nevertheless, research on intergenerational 
support (Aquilino, 2005; Mandemakers and Dykstra, 2008) indicates the 
existence and relevance of various forms of reciprocal support between 
parents and children in western countries. Research on intergenerational 
transfer of fertility patterns and the transmission of family values and 
ideals in the US and other western countries shows positive correlations 
across generations and among siblings (Axinn et al., 1994; Murphy and 
Wang, 2001; Steenhof and Liefbroer, 2008). Besides relatives, other rela- 
tionships, such as peers, are important factors of secondary socialization 

fertility, as research on teenage pregnancies has shown (Arai, 
2007; Billy and Udry, 1985). This research, however, considers specific 
relationships and does not take an explicit network perspective, which 
usually stresses the relevance of a variety of relations for an actor and 
focuses on the patterns of relationships providing or constraining opportu- 
nities for individual action (Wasserman and Faust, 1999). 
in western countries was taken by Bernardi (2003) in her qualitative research 
on Italian couples. Analysing the influence of personal relationships on 
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fertility decisions, she identified influential relationships (stressing the rele- 
vance of parents and siblings as well as peers and acquaintances) and four 
mechanisms of social influence: social leaming, social pressure, social conta- 
gion and subjective obligation. We refer to these mechanisms in more detail in 
our results section. 

Our study is aimed at advancing research on the influence of personal 
relationships on fertility decision-making in western industrialized coun- 
tries by combining analysis of quantitative network data and qualitative 
interview data. The usage of qualitative methods seems advisable to us, 
because little is known about how personal relations influence fertility 
decision-making in western countries, which personal relationships can 
be influential, how processes of social influence are perceived and what 
meanings are connected with relevant others, mechanisms of influence or 
certain network structures. 


Methods 


The present research is part of a study on social networks and fertility 
in northern Germany (see Bernardi et al, 2007, 2008). This study was 
designed to compare two settings in eastern and western Germany. We 
therefore selected two highly comparable cities from the north of 
Germany on the shores of the Baltic Sea: Rostock (eastern) and Lübeck 
(western). Both cities are comparable in the size of their resident popula- 
tion (around 200,000), their relatively high unemployment rate (13.8 per- 
cent in Ltibeck compared with 7.6 percent in western Germany as a 
whole, and 18.2 percent in Rostock compared with 17.7 percent in eastern 
Germany in 2002), and because they shared the same religious, historic 
and economic background at least until after the Second World War. 
However, during the 40 years of postwar separation, both parts of the 
country developed different fertility regimes that continue today. In west- 
ern Germany, women have their first child at an older age and a larger 
proportion remains childless (Konietzka and Kreyenfeld, 2004). While 
there is a polarization of either having two or no children in the west 
(Huinink, 2002), for eastern Germany a trend towards one-child families 
could be observed (Kreyenfeld, 2003). Married women experience their 
first birth on average at the age of 28 in eastern Germany and 29 in west- 
ern Germany (Engstler and Menning, 2003: 76ff.). Fertility patterns in our 
two study cities, Rostock and Libeck, reflect these regional patterns (e.g. 
age at first birth was 27.5 years for women in Rostock and 29.5 years for 
women in Lúbeck in 2003/4). 

Our main respondents (designated as Egos) were selected based on a 
purposive sampling. The criteria defining the sampling are mainly the city 
(Rostock or Lúbeck) and educational attainment. Since it is known that 
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longer terms of education can lead to postponement of childbearing, we 
focused on persons with medium and higher education, who are prone to 
extend their educational periods. The respondents were identified via a 
school class approach. In both cities, we aimed at respondents who grew up 
together in the same classroom of either a school providing higher educa- 
tion (Gymnasium) or a school providing a medium level of education 
(Realschule) and who have graduated between 1990 and 1994. This should 
provide us with respondents aged between 27 and 31 years at the time of 
the interview. We chose this cohort because family formation is likely to be 
a salient issue for individuals of this age group and because members of the 
social network of these individuals may have experienced parenthood. 

We contacted directors of all secondary schools located in central and 
rather middle-class areas of Rostock and Lübeck by mail and telephone. 
Many directors had concerns about data dissemination, but one Realschule 
and one Gymnasium in Rostock as well as one Gymnasium in Ltibeck 
helped us to recruit graduates, who themselves have kept contact with 
many of their former schoolmates and distributed our requests for inter- 
views. In order to pursue our classroom sampling approach for graduates 
of a Realschule in Lübeck, we supplemented our sample by using an 
online platform addressed to former schoolmates and contacted members 
of the cohorts we were interested in by email. 

Most of our respondents live in Lübeck, Rostock or in the northern part 
of Germany. To be able to choose among various possible interviewees, 
we aimed at collecting data covering a wide range regarding partnership 
status and parity. 

To this first sample of Egos, we added a subsample composed of three 
relevant members (designated as Alters) of their social network: these were 
mainly Ego’s parents, the current partner and a close friend, when these 
were available (see Table 1 for a summary overview of the sample charac- 
teristics). The data were collected between May 2004 and February 2006. 

The main respondents as well as Egos’ network partners were asked to 
be available for an intensive personal interview of three parts: 


° A semi-structured interview: The problem-centred semi-structured part 
of the interview (Witzel, 2000) focused on educational and professional 
trajectories, partnership histories, intentions to have a (further) child, 
as well as general information on family-related attitudes, general val- 
ues and life goals. We covered retrospective experiences with child- 
bearing, in the cases of respondents who were already parents. This 
part of the interview provided rich information on biographic events 
after graduation, orientations, meanings and expectations concerning 
childbearing, interaction with the partner and other persons on the 
topic and the characteristics of informal social relations. The interview 
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Table 1 Sample Characteristics 


gos 19 13 20 15 57 
Education 

Medium education 7 6 5 7 

High education 12 7 15 8 
Parity 

Childless 11 9 13 u 

One child 7 2 6 

Two and more children 1 2 1 1 
Civil status 


Married 

Cohabiting 
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Other 
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LAT: living apart together. 
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was analysed systematically through theoretical and thematic coding 
(Flick, 2002; Strauss and Corbin, 1998). 

e A network chart and network grid: To assess and evaluate the influence of 
social networks on fertility choices, we used an adapted version of the 
hierarchical mapping procedure employed successfully in social psy- 
chology (Antonucci, 1986). We asked respondents to use a diagram of 
six graded concentric circles, with the smallest circle in the centre con- 
taining a word representing Ego. Each circle represented different levels 
of the perceived relevance of the network partner. The two innermost 
circles were labelled ‘very important’, the two medium circles ‘impor- 
tant’ and the two outer circles ‘of little importance’. The space outside 
the chart was labelled ‘not important’, and one corner was reserved for 
persons perceived as ‘problematic’. The respondents were free to define 
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‘a relevant relationship’. We used the open stimulus as a first step to 
explore the variety of dimensions of relevance and to assess the kind of 
relationships relevant to fertility decision-making. While the respon- 
dents filled in the chart, we asked them to explain their choices in their 
own words, for instance the reason behind including a specific person 
and the meaning of placing them in a given circle. With this think-aloud 
technique, we also asked the respondents to specify in what ways they 
interpreted the term ‘importance’ each time. The 10 most highly rated 
persons from the chart were entered into a classic grid. The respondents 
were asked to indicate the extent to which each person mentioned was 
acquainted or befriended with any other in the grid, ranked on a five- 
point scale ranging from 0 (‘not at all’) to 4 (‘very closely’). The network 
chart and the grid were a central tool in the interview, providing in- 
depth information for qualitative and quantitative analyses. On the one 
hand, it provided rich descriptions of the ongoing social influence 
within the network; on the other hand, it recorded the structural char- 
acteristics of Ego-centred networks (e.g. size and density). 

e A sociodemographic questionnaire: At the end of the interview we used a 
questionnaire summarizing the respondent’s sociodemographic char- 
acteristics and some characteristics of up to eight of their important 
network partners. We asked for age, education, occupation, income, 
partnership status, duration of partnership, number and age of chil- 
dren, place of residence and religion. 


Drawing on the data collected, the following analysis explores the 
social network influence on individual fertility intentions, and we analyse 
the mechanisms of social influence and the relevant role relations. 
Additionally, we want to show the importance of subjective evaluations 
of social network relations when analysing network structure. For the 
purpose of this article, we mainly draw on our subsample from Lübeck in 
western Germany. 


Results 


Through the network chart we identified a large section of Egos’ current 
social relations (median network size is 25.5) varying in their role rela- 
tions, degree of emotional closeness and frequency of contact with respect 
to Ego. Only a few persons mentioned in the interview were not included 
in the chart, because of being considered of too little importance to Ego’s 
life. On the basis of the chart data we identify the social relations forming 
the respondents’ networks and evaluate the way in which they are rele- 
vant in influencing fertility decision. Then we present selective results that 
shed light on the relation of network structure and subjective perceptions, 
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Figure 1 The Importance of Personal Relations 


the relation of network structure and individuals' modes of action, as well 
as on network dynamics related to family formation. 


Identifying Network Members 

All network charts contained relatives (mostly parents and siblings, the 
partner and children if applicable) as well as persons considered as 
friends and acquaintances. The category ‘importance’ was interpreted 
mostly as ‘emotional closeness’, ‘supportive relationship’, ‘intimacy’ and 
frequency of contacts with the person. In other words, importance is a 
measure of tie strength (Granovetter, 1973). Strong ties, that is network 
partners placed as ‘very important’ and ‘important’, are in most cases: 
partners, children, parents, siblings and close friends. Weaker ties, i.e. 
network partners of ‘little importance’, are mainly acquaintances (e.g. 
sports mates and neighbours) and other relatives. A mixed category is 
composed of parents-in-law, cousins, aunts and uncles, other relatives 
and colleagues. The indicated tie strength for these role relations mostly 
varies with the family situation of Ego: Egos with children tend to con- 
sider kin of both partners more important than childleas Egos do; Egos 
who do not have any siblings consider cousins as important network 
members more often than Egos with siblings. Figure 1 displays the role 
relations according to their ‘importance’. 
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Many of the persons indicated as strong ties are found to influence 
Ego’s decision-making on family formation, but some are largely irrele- 
vant in this respect. These are mainly the grandparents, siblings and 
cousins who are younger than Ego and childless and friends Ego views as 
being involved in a different living situation that is incomparable with the 
Ego’s living situation. We also found that some persons indicated as weak 
ties exert substantial influence over Ego’s decision-making, as providers 
of information or as a frame of reference. 


Identifying Influence Mechanisms 

The qualitative analysis of the respondents’ accounts of their fertility 
intentions, their attitudes and values, as well as their reasoning and expla- 
nations for their choices, revealed various instances of social network 
influences. It became clear that — despite the common notion of individu- 
alization and couples’ autonomy — personal relations were also important 
in a couple’s decision-making about family formation in our western 
German context. We identified different mechanisms of influence, which 
are largely comparable to those found by Bernardi (2003) in the Italian 
context. Table 2 presents the four mechanisms of social support, social 
pressure, social learning and social contagion in conjunction with the type 
of relationship mainly exerting these types of social influence. Additionally, 
from our qualitative data we present quotes illustrating the ways respon- 
dents talk about these network influences. 

Parents and parents-in-law provide various forms of social support: they 
support their offspring financially, provide cheap housing, are important 
sources of emotional support and advice and (are expected to) provide 
support in childcare — one of the most influential forms of support in fam- 
ily formation. Being able to draw on parental support fosters family for- 
mation, while a lack of support is a factor hampering it. Apart from 
parents, siblings, cousins and friends are also perceived as supportive, 
mainly providing emotional support, advice on raising children and 
casual support in childcare. Their supportive function also gives these 
network partners sanctioning powers they can use to exert social pressure 
to enforce their views and expectations. Social pressure is mainly exer- 
cised by parents who ask for grandchildren and by friends who expect 
Ego to conform to their attitudes, intentions and behaviour. Social learning 
influences respondents’ intentions on family formation via vicarious 
experiences and observations in their social networks. Friends, siblings, 
cousins and acquaintances, especially if they are similar in age, gender 
and educational background, and already have children, are important 
sources for learning about family formation, e.g. partnership arrange- 
ments after childbirth or reconciling work and caring responsibilities. The 
experiences respondents had in their family of origin also shape their cur- 
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Table 2. Mechanisms of Influence, Type of Influential Relations and Illustrative Quotes 





Mechanism Persons Illustrative quotes 

Social Parents, ‘When we have a child and my wife will start 

support parents-in- working again — maybe for two days a week — 
law, siblings, then we can arrange it in this way, that one day 
cousins, her parents will take care of the child and the 
friends other day my parents will do so.’ (Torsten, 31, 

childless, married, medium education) 
Social Parents, ‘Well, my parents have developed this ideal image 
pressure friends of my life, what it should look like in the ideal 


case. And simply included in this image are 
children, or in this case grandchildren. . . . If I tell 
them about my godchild, I hear: “hey, it would be 
so nice if you also .. .”. * (Natalie, 29, childless, 


living apart together, higher education) 
Social Parents, “First finish the studies. Because a child, you don't 
learning friends, deal with it if you have to study a lot and so on. 
siblings, That's simply a, well, a risk factor. That sounds so 
cousins, unemotional, but I can see it from my colleagues 


acquaintances who had children during their studies. That was 
no bed of roses for them; two even failed their 
exam.’ (Claudia, 28, childless, married, higher 


education) 
Social Friends, ‘One of my friend’s girlfriends will this year 
contagion siblings, already have her second child. . . . Well, this is 
cousins certainly nice. It’s very interesting and cute of 


course and so on. Well, actually I would like to 
[have a child], yes. . . . once you have a baby in 
your arms, or see it in front of you, that's 
something different, yes.’ (Robert, 29, childless, 
single, higher education) 








rent views on family formation. In addition, we found several accounts of 
social or emotional contagion, i.e. contact with the children of friends, sib- 
lings or cousins increases the respondents’ desire for a child. 


Network Structure and Subjective Perceptions 

Drawing on the literature of social network structure and mechanisms of 
social influence, we would expect that especially in dense networks, con- 
taining a large number of network partners who have recently had chil- 
dren, social pressure and other mechanisms of social influence should be 
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at work and encourage Ego to conform and also to have children. As a 
consequence, respondents embedded in such networks should express an 
intention to have children soon and their narrations should include vari- 
ous accounts of social influences encouraging them to become parents. 

To study this, we selected from our sample respondents who were 
childless and embedded in dense networks including two or more net- 
work partners with young children. The number of network partners 
with young children, that is children aged five or below, varied in the 
selected sample between zero and five, with a median of two. From the 
narrations we have learned that respondents including only one person 
with a young child unanimously perceive this person as having had chil- 
dren ‘by accident’ or ‘too early”, or feel that their own situation is very 
much different from theirs and therefore incomparable, while respon- 
dents who include two or more network partners with young children 
report a large variety of influences exerted by these persons. Table 3 pres- 
ents the network characteristics and fertility intentions of the sample of 
our childless respondents who are engaged in a partnership and embed- 
ded in dense networks containing two or more children. 

For some of our respondents our expectation holds true: they are 
embedded in dense networks containing two or more young children and 
are either already pregnant or intend to have a child soon. They are sub- 
ject to social pressure and other mechanisms of social influence that have 
triggered and encouraged their decision-making, as this female respon- 
dent reports: 


Let me think, how did it become more concrete? Well, it really started in the 
classic manner. In my group of friends and acquaintances the first people had 
children, the first children jumped around, then my partner became a godfa- 
ther — already three years ago. Especially within the family circle there were 
some — who were older than us — who already had children. At family parties 
the children came to me. Previously I had no appreciation of children. I didn't 
want them. But somehow, ın recent years, I found myself playing with them. 
Somehow — don’t know — they were cute somehow. That's how it happens in 
the end. And now, especially in the last year, acquaintances and friends had 
their first children, other friends want to have children soon, and have married, 
and somehow the topic is there. And then, eventually, we said: OK. My boy- 
friend turned 32, I will be 30 this winter. Then we said; now we can imagine 
that too, now we can chance it. (Nadine, 29 years old, cohabiting, pregnant, 
higher education) 
Experiencing relatives, friends and acquaintances in her age group having 
children triggered this respondent to consider having children herself and 
that the first persons among her closer friends have had children while 
others intend to have children soon has influenced her in her decision to 
stop using contraceptives. 
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Table 3 Network Characteristics and Intentions of Respondents with Networks of High 
Density, Composed of Two or More Persons with Children below Age Five 





Men and Network partners Intention 
women in Density” with children to have 
partnership Age (range: 0-1) below age of five a child 
Nadine 29 0.53 2 Already 





* We reorganized the information from the grid (Alter—Alter relations ranging from 0 = do 
not know each other to 4 = are in close contact) into two dimensions (0 = do not know each 
other, 1= know each other), by recoding the values 0 and 1 as 0 and the values 2 to 4 as 1 
Then we used the classic density formula: 


where L designates the number of realized relationships (ties rated 1), and g designates the 
number of persons included in the density matrix (see Wasserman and Faust, 1999: 101). 


However, there are several respondents embedded in networks of a 
similar structure (i.e. a dense network, containing a comparable number 
of children) who do not intend to have a child soon, express a very ambiv- 
alent desire for children or even intend to remain childless. One example 


is the following respondent, who although she also experiences many 
persons in her network starting a family, does not intend to have a child 
soon: 


Everyone around us is pregnant at the moment or has become a parent. In my 
circle of friends, in my family, my cousin, they all have children already or 
most of them do. Only my brother does not yet. When J am with them, the 
children are often annoying, they are riotous, and that’s too strenuous. Well, I 
think you can cope with that only when your life’s on track, and when you 
have found something that makes you feel content. My partner will have to 
have a job that suits him well and fulfils him. And I will do these studies I 
always wanted to do, and go abroad for some time. (Anna, 30 years old, living 
apart together, higher education). 
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In contrast to Nadine, Anna stresses the negative aspects of having chil- 
dren. She perceives how ‘strenuous’ children can be and therefore thinks 
it advisable to be well prepared before engaging in parenthood and to 
have accomplished everything one would like to do before having chil- 
dren. Therefore, from her observations that many of her network partners 
currently are becoming parents, she feels pressured into considering start- 
ing a family and talks about it with her partner, but she neither infers that 
at present would be a good time to have children for her nor feels 
prompted to immediately have her own children. This also shows that 
being exposed in a dense network to persons with young children does 
not automatically encourage Ego to have children as well — on the con- 
trary, it may encourage Ego to postpone or forego childbirth. Crucial with 
regard to the impact these children can have is the meaning Ego attributes 
to them, how Ego evaluates others’ family lives and to what extent Ego 
feels their situation is comparable to hers. 

All respondents who do not intend to have children soon, although 
engaged in a dense network with many children, stress the disadvantages 
their network partners experienced due to having children and often 
evaluate their network partners with children as having had them too 
early. They have learned that having children is ‘stressful’, reduces per- 
sonal freedom and threatens the successful completion of university stud- 
ies and career development. 


Network Structure and Modes of Action 

While some respondents have a very clear intention as to whether and 
when to have children, others are very ambivalent on the topic. The net- 
works of the latter display a very specific structure: the core network of 
the most important 10 persons is polarized. Figure 2 displays the polar- 
ized network of Simone, who was indicated as holding ambivalent inten- 
tions in Table 3. 

Simone is a 33-year-old married and childless woman with higher edu- 
cation. The 10 persons most important to her are her partner, her mother, 
three younger sisters, grandmother, godmother, her parents-in-law and a 
befriended couple as well as one close friend. She has been in contact with 
all of these persons for a long time; she’s known her friends since her 
school days. These persons build two closely knit groups: one of the 
respondent's kin, and one of the couples’ most important friends. As we 
know from the interview, one other friend also belongs to the latter group 
but was not included in the network grid due to its limitation to 10 per- 
sons. The persons belonging to Ego’s kin either have children themselves 
(including Ego’s sister who is two years younger than her and has two 
children, aged five and eight) or intend to have children in general (the 
two youngest sisters who are 21 and 25 years old), and Ego assumes that 
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Kin with child(ren) 
Alin without chid 
OPartner without chad 
OF ends without chid 


Figure 2 A Polarized Network 


they expect her to have a child rather soon. In contrast, her friends are 
childless and do not intend to have children soon. While the one friend is 
perceived as very uncertain about whether and when to have children 
and encourages Ego in postponing the decision, the befriended couple is 
reported to be voluntarily childless and Ego perceives that they would be 
shocked if Ego had a child, because as a mother she could not continue 
the friendship and freely engage in leisure time activities. During the 
interview, Ego reports incidents of social learning, contagion, pressure 
and support that are encouraging her to have a child and at the same time 
we can identify incidents of social learning and social pressure that 
encourage her to remain childless (for the time being or permanently). 
Being torn between these two groups with (perceived) conflicting expec- 
tations, Ego is unable to decide on a certain behaviour. So she keeps using 
contraceptives and postpones the decision. 

Network Dynamics In Relation to Family Formation 

In the network chart, many of our respondents indicate long-lasting 
relationships that were formed long before they started thinking about 
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family formation, often during school days, or with kin. These relation- 
ships are difficult to set aside when it turns out that there is a disagree- 
ment on the issue of family formation. In a social context, in which 
voluntary childlessness is still rare and often evaluated negatively, per- 
sons who choose to be childless often face social pressure regarding their 
decision. Our data show that they ease this pressure by changing their 
personal relationships, as for example Corinna, the woman indicated in 
Table 3 as voluntarily childless, despite being embedded in a rather 
dense network, containing two network partners with young children. 
She indicates her network partners with young children as ‘of little 
importance’ and is not sure if they can remain in this position, or will 
become ‘not important’, as she explains when referring to her former 
colleague and friend Tina: 


Tina I got to know two years ago, we were working together [until she recently 
quitted this job]. Now she has a child; therefore she has another perspective in 
her life. We are very different, but also have similarities, we like each other a 
lot. I think we will have to see how this relationship develops. In the past we 
have seen each other regularly, and this is changing now. I need to find out 
if this relation will stay at this position [on the chart] in the future. (Corinna, 
31 years old, cohabiting, higher education) 


This experience, that persons that have once been important lose 
importance for her when they have children, she has been through before, 
with a former colleague who has one child and who she meets now only 
‘sporadically’. Corinna feels that this woman ‘would always try to con- 
vince me how nice it is to have children’ and is therefore not interested in 
have too much contact with her. 

By moving persons with children into the position of little or no impor- 
tance over the years and establishing and increasing contacts with 
persons who intend to remain childless (at least for the time being), the 
voluntary childless respondents have managed to establish themselves 
in a ‘niche of childlessness’, where they find acceptance of their choice. 
The more our respondents can count on having a close network partner, 
who also intends to stay childless, the more convinced they are about 
their choice. 


Discussion 
Our research shows that qualitative methods can make a valuable contri- 


bution to social network research in the domains of exploring new 


research areas, taking subjective perceptions into account, understanding 
individual action in the context of social relations and analysing network 


dynamics. 
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One aim of our research was to explore whether and how social net- 
work influences on fertility intentions play a role in individuals’ decision- 
making on family formation in western Germany. Albeit the relevance of 
social support for fertility intentions and family formation has been 
acknowledged, other important channels and mechanisms of social influ- 
ences on individual’s fertility decision-making are underresearched. 
Using qualitative methods provided respondents with the opportunity to 
explain their views and choices and how these came about. In these nar- 
rations, personal relations play an important role and we were able to 
identify network members who influence the respondents in their deci- 
sion-making about family formation as well as the mechanisms of influ- 
ence. These findings indicate that the social network perspective provides 
useful insights into the way in which attitudes towards childbearing and 
family as well as fertility intentions originate and change. Additionally, 
the identification of network partners who influence individual fertility 
intentions contributes to specifying the boundaries for fertility relevant 
social networks. 

Purther, our research shows that the respondents’ subjective evaluation 
of certain relationships and of their network partners’ experiences, behav- 
iours and attitudes is crucial to understanding the effects of certain 
network structures. In dense networks, containing a comparably high 
number of small children, mechanisms of social influence encourage Ego 
to have children only if Ego evaluates network partners with children 
positively and finds that she is in a comparable situation and therefore 
can build on their experiences. However, dense networks containing 
many children can even discourage individuals from having children 
when they perceive the disadvantages of being a parent in observing their 
network partners with children. So the content of the information trans- 
mitted in social networks and the subjective evaluations are crucial. 

These evaluations are also important for understanding the impact of 
network structures in shaping individuals’ opportunities to act. We could 
show with the example of a polarized network (Figure 2), that a certain 
network structure (composed of two densely knit subgroups) in combina- 
tion with the subjective perception that network partners’ expectations 
are incompatible constrains Ego’s opportunities to act, making her inca- 
pable of taking an active decision for or against having children. For the 
future, two ways out of the dilemma seem possible: (1) to keep postpon- 
ing childbirth until menopause and eventually regarding herself as invol- 
untarily childless or (2) changing the network structure by reducing or 
increasing contacts with certain persons and thereby overcoming the 
polarized structure. 

This latter alternative leads to one challenging question in network 
research as regards changes in network structure and network dynamics. 
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It is often difficult to disentangle selection effects from network effects: 
is Ego influenced in her attitudes by network partners or does she 
exclusively engage in relationships with persons who share her attitudes? 
Longitudinal data are often the only (and costly) way to answer this. 
However, collecting qualitative data on social networks provides the 
chance to learn how the respondents themselves make sense of changes 
in their social networks, how they speak about them and what reasons 
they give for actively searching out new network members or reducing 
contacts with others. From our voluntarily childless respondents we 
learned that their networks changed considerably in recent years: contacts 
with friends who had children were actively reduced successively, while 
new contacts with persons who also intend to remain childless or at least 
do not want to have children for the next few years emerged. 

To sum up, qualitative methods help understand the influence of per- 
sonal relations and social networks on fertility decisions by identifying 
and clarifying the role of relational ties, of network structures and compo- 
sition, and of their interaction. These specifications are necessary to sup- 
port, with theoretical and empirical evidence, the general recognition of 
social and contextual influences on couples’ fertility intentions. In addi- 
tion, qualitative methods allow for the collection and analysis of rich ret- 
rospective information on network dynamics in relation to life course 
events. This is extremely helpful both to complement the still rare longi- 
tudinal data on social networks (e.g. Bidart and Lavenu, 2005; Ktihn, 2006; 
Schütze, 2006) and to develop parsimonious and efficient survey instru- 
ments to collect such information in a standardized way 


Note 


This article is part of the project ‘Social Influence on Family Formation and 
Fertility in Northern Germany’. This project is funded by the Independent 
Research Group ‘The Culture of Reproduction’ at the Max Planck Institute 
for Demographic Research in Rostock, Germany, and the 'Max-Planck- 
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In 1991, Kazakhstan became independent, from both the legal and socio- 
logical standpoint Before then, sociology had been developing jointly 
with the Russian sciences and had been called by several names, includ- 
ing philosophy and dialectical materialism. Soviet ideology did not con- 
sider sociology as a science, perceiving it to be a product of ‘bourgeois’ 
(alien) societies. 

During nearly two decades of independence, the development of soci- 
ology in Kazakhstan has been stimulated by three factors: liberal reforms 
and a growing economy; openness of the state; and the openness of 
sociologists’ perspectives. First, the liberal reforms and growing /stable 
market economy became the most important factors and encouraged the 
increasing demand for research studies. In this regard, sociology has 
developed by focusing on marketing and risk studies. Second, the state 
authority’s principle of openness, while carrying on a dialogue with civil 
society institutions, takes into account the needs of society and has initi- 
ated studies in this field. 

One can see these first sets of factors mentioned in almost all the 
speeches given by Nursultan A. Nazarbaev, the president of the Republic 
of Kazakhstan. President Nazarbaev often uses sociological interpreta- 
tions and data from sociological studies. Even more important is the fact 
that the president speaks about the importance of sociological knowledge 
and methodology in developing the scientific and social consciousness of 
Kazakhstan. In 2006, he emphasized that the development of the social 
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sciences compared well with the development of the natural and applied 
sciences at the solemn session of the 60th anniversary of the Kazakhstan 
National Academy of Sciences. The president specifically described soci- 
ology as ‘presenting not only precise diagnoses of social problems, but 
also the recipes for social mobilization’ (Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, 2006). 

President Nazarbaev, recognizing the importance of western education, 
initiated the ‘Bolashak’ international scholarship, which offers young 
people in Kazakhstan the opportunity to pursue their education, includ- 
ing sociological education, in the CIS (the former USSR) and abroad. This 
programme, in part, was one of the necessary prerequisites for starting a 
new Kazakhstan national project — “The Way to Europe’. The strengthen- 
ing of connections with European and American societies has been a 
significant change in Kazakhstan’s external policy. 

The third factor accounting for the fast growth of Kazakhstan sociology 
was the openness of the Kazakhstan sociologists’ consciousness. 
Kazakhstan sociology did not conform totally to the strict and slow sys- 
tem of abstract science, but started a new wave of empirical studies. 
Sociological studies, for instance, initiated the development of NGOs in 
Kazakhstan and the first Kazakhstan NGOs based their activities on 
sociological studies. Also, Kazakhstan sociology contributed to the open- 
ness of social consciousness by studying the realm of foreign experience 
and becoming a partner with foreign institutions in studying 
Kazakhstan. 

The development of sociology in Kazakhstan has been through several 
key stages. The first stage, from 1990 to 1997, refers to the institutionali- 
zation of Kazakhstan independence. This is when the first sociological 
research centres emerged. In many instances, the use of European and 
American sociological knowledge contributed significantly to this stage. 
During this period, Kazakhstan sociology did not reject its past experi- 
ence and history. Undoubtedly, the deconstruction of the former ideolo- 
gies was necessary, but the positive experience of Soviet (then Russian) 
sociology was used to develop Kazakhstan sociology. 

The early 1990s saw the first sociology PhDs in Kazakhstan. The very 
first was Marat M. Tazhin, who had been attending courses at the 
University of London in 1987-8. In 1990, Tazhin defended his doctoral 
thesis, ‘Methodological Aspects of Social-Territorial Differences Studies’, 
in Almaty (Kazakhstan). Subsequently, Tazhin established the Association 
of Sociologists of Kazakhstan (ASK). His thoughts significantly affected 
the development of sociology in Kazakhstan. One of the main ways was 
the adoption of progressive western methodologies, which were very 
important for the Kazakhstan society of that time. 

The second main stage of the development of sociology in Kazakhstan 
began in 1997, when President Nazarbaev proposed “Kazakhstan — 2030’, 
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a development strategy (for 1997- 2030) for the country. This programme 
serves as an example of how state power in the country pays significant 
attention to human development and is guided by existing sociological 
and empirical knowledge. 

The main aim of “Kazakhstan — 2030’ is to change the social conscious- 
ness from the old Soviet heritage, characterized by the dominance of 
paternalism, to a market mentality with its core ability to actively adapt. 
This strategy included the practice of the president delivering messages 
to the nation, which is one of the manifestations of democracy (e.g. direct 
dialogue with the population). The mode of the presidential messages is 
like that in the US, where a president will address Congress on current 
problems and internal and external policies. 

The third stage began in 2002, when the First National Sociological 
Congress — ‘Kazakhstan Society and Sociology: New Reality and New 
Aims’ — was held. The main outcome of the congress was the creation 
of the ASK, which was to be a national organization and a professional 
union of sociologists. It was at this congress that Tazhin was elected 
president of the ASK. It is necessary to point out that sociology in 
Kazakhstan is well integrated in the state-governing process: Marat 
Tazhin is also Kazakhstan’s minister of foreign affairs, and before he held 
that office, he worked in the presidential office. 

The ASK, with branches in Astana, Almaty, Ust-Kamenogorsk and other 
major cities, has united almost all sociologists and sociological research 
centres in the country, both the independent ones and those working 
within Kazakhstan universities or state bodies. The fact that the ASK has 
achieved this is a unique experience and an example for those countries in 
the former USSR territory where such an event has never happened. 

The ASK has a management board consisting of 40 leading sociologists 
who are elected at a regular congress of the sociologists of Kazakhstan. 
There are also elected officers (e.g. president, vice-president, executive 
secretary) and the staff. The current ASK vice-presidents are Professor 
Kenes Biekenov (Al-Farabi Kazakh National University) and Cerik 
Seidumanov, professor and vice-mayor of the city of Almaty. The elected 
executive director of the ASK is Zarema Shaukenova, the dean of philo- 
sophy and political science faculty at the Al-Farabi Kazakh National 
University. The two elected executive secretaries of the ASK are Sholpan 
Dzhamanbalaeva (the vice-rector of the Kazakhstan Transport and 
Communications Academy) and Gulmira Abdraimova (the head of fac- 
ulty at the Al-Farabi Kazakh National University). 

Other prominent Kazakhstan sociologists, such as Matipolla Azhenov 
and Kanapiya Gabdullina, also play an important role in ASK activities. 

Kazakhstan sociology has become increasingly active. Regional training 
and several international and regional conferences have been held, and 
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a new scholarship for talented sociology students has been established. 
One of the most important achievements for the ASK was becoming a 
collective member of the International Sociological Association (ISA) in 
March 2004. 

In 2005, there were two important sociological events for Kazakhstan. In 
the city of Kodjaeli (Turkey), the first congress was held of sociologists from 
Turkic countries. The congress has become a springboard for the integra- 
tion of sociologists from Turkey, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and the Central 
Asian countries into a united professional union — the Union of Turkic 
Countries’ Sociologists. That same year, during the summer, the Second 
Congress of Kazakhstan Sociologists took place in Astana. The congress 
summed up the outcomes of three years of work by the national association 
and the cooperation of Kazakhstan sociologists with foreign associations. 

Marat Tazhin, during his speech at the Second Congress, said: 


... the Association has carried out a lot of work. The main indicator of its effec- 
tiveness is the fact that the level of communication between Kazakhstan soci- 
ologists has risen sharply. I think the ASK activity has influenced positively the 
development of the sociological sciences and research in our country. We have 
significantly broadened our connections with sociologists from foreign coun- 
tries. The ASK has become a member of the International Sociological 
Association. . . . Our important achievement is that Kazakhstan sociologists 
have become known abroad. We are actively integrating into the international 
scientific and sociological discourses. (Tazhin, 2005: 4) 


Because Kazakhstan sociologists have worked closely with Russian soci- 
ologists and other scientists studying social processes, Kazakhstan has 
made significant progress in strengthening mutual scientific connections 
with Russia. It is also important to note the annual events that have 
encouraged sociological cooperation between Kazakhstan and other 
countries. Such practices started in 2003-4 with ‘The Year of Kazakhstan 
in Russia’ and later “The Year of Russia in Kazakhstan’. In 2008, “The Year 
of Kazakhstan in Ukraine’ was held, and, in 2009, “The Year of Ukraine’ is 
due to be held in Kazakhstan. The next steps are The Year of Kazakhstan 
in Germany' and “The Year of Germany in Kazakhstan” in 2010-11. 

Until 2008, the main problem of establishing international connections 
had not yet been solved; we wanted to establish direct connections 
with the ISA leadership. In 2007, we began to tackle the problem by first 
contacting Izabela Barlinska, the ISA executive secretary, to let the ISA 
know that the 2008 major sociological forum (the Second Congress of 
Turkic Countries’ Sociologists) would be held in Kazakhstan for the first 
time. We informed the ISA know that this regional congress was the result 
of active cooperation between scientists and social specialists from 
Kazakhstan and Turkey and that sociologists from Azerbaijan, Central 
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Asian countries, Russia (including Tatarstan and Bashkortostan) also 
actively supported the congress. We hoped an ISA representative would 
be able to participate. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Dr Barlinska, we were able to contact 
Professor Michael Burawoy, the ISA vice-president for national associa- 
tions. Burawoy supported the Kazakhstan sociologists’ plans, but said he 
was not able to participate in the congress personally. He suggested that 
Professor Jan Marie Fritz, the ISA vice-president for finance and member- 
ship, would be the ISA representative. We are very thankful to Professor 
Fritz for her participation in the Second Congress of Turkic Countries 
Sociologists (23-25 April 2008) in Almaty, Kazakhstan. This was the first 
visit of an ISA representative to our country. 

The content of the congress put it among the large-scale international 
events. The main subject of the congress was ‘Civil Society and Social 
Progress in the 21st Century.’ It was inspired by the ideas of Anthony 
Giddens (the “Third Way”), Neil Gilbert (on a new model of the “Enabling 
State”) and Michael Burawoy (‘public sociology’). Such ideas were dis- 
cussed within the Turkic countries’ sociological organization for the first 
time. We presume some western sociologists may not have been expect- 
ing that such up-to-date European and US subjects would be discussed in 
Kazakhstan. This was confirmed by Professor Robert Kenneth (Liverpool 
University) who participated in the 2008 congress and had visited 
Kazakhstan several times before the congress. The congress theme and 
programme showed that Kazakhstan sociology has good relationships 
with the international sociological community. 

It is necessary to point out that the main advantage of Kazakhstan sociol- 
ogy has been its massive polls, bringing to mind the domination of quanti- 
tative sociology. Today the sociology of Kazakhstan is starting to move 
beyond its empirical stage and become concerned with serious generaliza- 
tions. Kazakhstan sociology has been accumulating data for the long-term 
transformation processes analysis. As Giddens, the prominent British soci- 
ologist, noted more than 20 years ago (in Social Theory and Modern Sociology, 
1987), modern sociology would concentrate on such types of analysis. 

The fall of the ‘Tron Curtain’ in 1991 opened to the world the unknown 
‘sociological continent’ of Central Eurasia, where half of the territory is popu- 
lated by the Turkic nations. At the current time, interest in sociology is grow- 
ing and we think that sociology is one of the key indicators of an innovational 
society. The people of Kazakhstan strive to become a thinking nation in a 
new, changing world. The ‘Intellectual Nation’ presidential programme, the 
creation of development institutes and innovational and diverse economics 
are all key factors in Kazakhstan’s social progress. Kazakhstan takes interna- 
tional experiences into consideration, but is progressing in its own way. 
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In his welcome speech to the congress participants, Tazhin, president of 
the ASK, said that the activity of sociologists: 


. . . fully corresponds to the world trend for the increase of sociology responsi- 
bility not only in the sense of bettering the state of societies, but also improving 
international relations. Today sociology actively is involved in different fields 
that involve social collectives aiming at finding new knowledge. The strength 
and potential of sociology is in its mighty innovational nature, stimulation of 
communication and interdisciplinary character. We can observe sociologists 
from different countries actively cooperating on different social levels. The 
Association of Sociologists of Kazakhstan is not staying away from those pro- 
cesses. Our congress has aroused a significant interest from the international 
sociological communities. 


There were a number of important events and decisions at the congress. 
One was the meeting in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Kazakhstan, 
where Tazhin met with a delegation of sociologists from the Turkic coun- 
tries. Tazhin became an honorary member of the Istanbul University 
Sociological Department and, at another meeting, also was elected vice- 
president of the Union of Turkic Countries’ Sociologists. Other outcomes 
of the meetings included decisions to publish a sociological anthology 
and a magazine for sociologists of the Turkic countries. There also was an 
agreement made to launch a new research project — “Turkbarometer” — that 
will implement the research techniques of the famous “Eurobarometer” 
project. 

The experience of holding such a significant event as the Second 
Congress of the Turkic Countries” Sociologists allowed the Kazakhstan 
sociologists to announce their readiness to host future World Sociological 
Congresses. This was stated in a plenary session speech by Dr Serik 
Seidumanov, a sociology professor as well as the deputy governor of the 
city of Almaty. 

The congress was viewed very positively by Jan Marie Fritz, the official 
representative of the ISA. She officially invited Kazakhstan sociologists to 
take part in the 2008 ISA World Forum in Barcelona, Spain; the 2009 ISA 
meeting of national associations and the ISA World Congress of Sociology 
in 2010 in Gothenburg, Sweden. 

Kazakhstan sociologists value the attention from the ISA very much. 
Today the world is facing new challenges. Significant changes in geopoli- 
tics and geoeconomics are taking place. The American society and Europe 
are passing through complex internal processes. Kazakhstan, as well as 
other Turkic countries and post-Soviet states, are already well integrated 
into the world context of development and cannot step aside from these 
international changes. 
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Today's Kazakhstan is one of the fastest modernizing countries of the 
world. The international community perceives the changes in Kazakhstan 
positively, and that has been seen in the decision of the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), the world's largest regional 
security organization, to have Kazakhstan occupy its chair in 2010. This 
leadership position in the 56-country organization will give our country an 
immense experience and open the society of Kazakhstan to the European 
community. It should also be remembered that for the first time in history 
the OSCE chair has been given to an Asian country with a large Muslim 
community and a country that is overcoming its post-Communist legacy. 

Kazakhstan is a country at the crossroads of different worlds. Having 
chosen the social model of consensus, our country has formed an integral 
model of interethnic and religious concordance. On the basis of such 
experience, Kazakhstan has accumulated rich sociological data ready to 
be shared with the scientific community, experts, politicians and public 
figures of all countries. 

This article is one more step by the Kazakhstan sociological community 
to take part in the international sociological community. We think it is a 
necessity to work together to change today's world by overcoming the 
obsolete practices of social relationships. Sociologists should be the first 
ones to offer ways to solve our regional and global problems. 
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Les changements dans les débats sur l'environnement 
en Russie (1987-2007) 


Oleg N. Yanitsky 


Cet article présente les résultats d’une recherche menée sur le lang terme pour 
identifier les principales tendances dans les débats sur l'environnement en Russie, 
tels qu'ils sont influencés par les réformes et les changements de la situation 
géopolitique dans lEtat-Nation russe. Les principaux sujets de cet article sont les 
changements dans le sujet-méme du débat et dans les acteurs impliqués, la struc- 
turation des débats en fonction des opportunités politiques et les caractéristiques 
des langages utilisés par les participants. On a identifié et analysé quatre change- 
ments majeurs. Le premier est le passage du lang terme au court terme dans les 
problèmes débattus. Deuxièmement, des débats à l'échelle de la nation devierment 
« insulaires », et déterminés par les divisions de la Russie entre tous ceux qui y 
vivent aujourd'hui. Troisizmement, on passe d'un débat centré sur les valeurs à un 
débat orienté par 'économique. Enfin, le caractère humaniste s'efface devant les 
aspects sociotechniques. Epistémologiquement, ces changements montrent un 
processus de transition, d'une production instructive du savoir scientifique à sa 
production discursive, qui devrait prendre en compte les savoirs locaux. En termes 
de sociologie des savoirs sociaux, cela signifie un changement dans les relations 
entre la science et les publics qui ont acquis un droit à s'exprimer. En termes cul- 
turels, cela marque le passage d'une rationalité scientifique à une rationalité cul- 
turelle. Et en termes institutionnels et organisationnels, cela signifie que l'on passe 
de débats dans des grandes arènes publiques et nationales à des négociations cen- 
trées sur des problèmes dans lesquelles les experts officiels et citoyens s'affrontent. 


Mots-clés: activisme environnemental + débats + médias + ressources + science 
+ Etat + valeurs + Russie 
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implicar que ellos son efectivos en convertirse en artistas. El proceso de 
conseguir algún tipo de identificación como artista es multidimensional, lo que 
está relacionado con la creatividad, junto con muchos otros factores que son 
inherentemente sociales. 


Aquí el énfasis ha sido puesto en el segundo tipo de factores que son sociales. Para 
mostrar la importancia de tales factores, son‘presentados algunos datos de frag- 
mentos de investigación. El campo teórico de estudio es la sociología del arte con 
énfasis en las ideas de Janet Wolff. 


La principal hipótesis es que la creatividad y el genio son precondiciones para 
que una persona se convierta en artista, pero no son suficientes. La condición 
suficiente se basa en las condiciones sociales de las que sale la persona. Si 
las condiciones sociales también ofrecen un apoyo, entonces un individuo 
puede ser capaz de llevar a cabo actividades artísticas y darse a conocer como 
artista. 


Palabras clave: sociología del arte + artista + factores sociales 


Satisfaction au travail et/ou stress professionnel : conséquences 
psychologiques du travail dans des “organisations du travail à 


haute performance” 
Max Kashefi 


La diffusion rapide des « Organisations du Travail à Haute Performance » 
(OTHP) a attiré l'attention de nombreux sociologues et psychologues dans les 
trente dernières années. Les débats et données actuels ne permettent pas de con- 
clure en ce qui concerne le lien entre OTHP et « fonctionnement psychologique » 
des salariés, en particulier en matiére de satisfaction au travail et de stress pro- 
fessionnel. Cette étude explore, pour améliorer notre compréhension, les liens 
entre restructuration du lieu de travail (adopter la « stratégie d'internalisation » 
à l'intérieur d'une OTHP), satisfaction au travail et stress professionnel. Les 
résultats montrent que la mise en place d’une stratégie d’internalisation éléve le 
niveau de satisfaction au travail, à la fois directement et indirectement (car elle 
modifie les caractéristiques du poste), et qu'en méme temps elle augmente indi- 
rectement le stress professionnel. Ce dernier phénomène apparaît parce que la 
stratégie d'internalisation augmente le rythme du travail, développe des 
demandes contradictoires, et multiple les conflits entre le travail et la vie famil- 
iale. Cet article conclut sur une courte discussion du sens théorique de ces 
résultats et de leurs conséquences en terme de politique et management des 
ressources humaines. 


Mots-clés: internalisation + externalisation + satisfaction au travail + strese 
professionnel 
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Satisfacción en el trabajo y/o estrés en el trabajo: Consecuencias 
psicológicas del trabajo en “Organizaciones de trabajo de alto 
rendimiento” 

Max Kashefi 


La rápida difusión de las “Organizaciones de trabajo de alto rendimiento” 
(HPWO) ha llamado la atención de muchos estudiosos de sociología y psicología 
durante las últimas tres décadas. Un área en la que los debates en curso y la evi- 
dencia son inconclusos es la ligación entre HPWO y el “funcionamiento psicológico” 
de los empleados, específicamente los asuntos de la satisfacción en el trabajo y del 
estrés en el trabajo. Este estudio examina, de manera que extiende muestra compren- 
sión de asociaciones entre la reestructuración del lugar de trabajo —adoptando la 
“estrategia de internalización” dentro de la HPWO—con satisfacción en el trabajo 
y estrés en el trabajo. Los hallazgos revelan que la implementación de la estrategia 
de internalización ha aumentado la satisfacción en el trabajo, tanto directa como 
indirectamente—al afectar las características del trabajo — mientras que también 
indirectamente aumentó el estrés en el trabajo. Esto último ocurrió porque la 
estrategia de internalización acelera el ritmo de trabajo, desarrolla exigencias 
opuestas, e intensifica conflictos de trabajo y familiares. El artículo concluye con 
“ una breve discusión sobre la significancia teórica de los hallazgos, y su implicación 
para políticas de gerencia de fuentes humanas. 


Palabras clave: Internalización + Externalizacién + Satisfacción en el trabajo + Estrés 
en el trabajo. 


Auteur et paternité des textes dans une société avec l'internet. 
Nouvelles perspectives pour la communication scientifique 
Mariano Longo et Stefano Magnolo 


L'internet est l'innovation la plus récente et la plus importante dans le domaine de 
la communication médiatisée, ainsi que le medium qui reproduit la plupart des 
caractéristiques de la société mondiale. Si l’on essaie de décrire la société contem- 
poraine, on ne peut pas faire l'impasse sur les implications sociales d'internet. 
Nous faisons l'hypothèse que son évolution a eu des conséquences probléma- 
tiques sur la pertinence de concepts comme l'individualité, l'auteur, la paternité 
d'un texte et les droits d’auteurs, tels qu’ils étaient utilisés couramment jusqu'ici. 
La première partie de l'article est centrée sur l'individualité comme moyen de 
décrire les acteurs individuels et les structures sociales de la première modernité, 
en portant une attention particulière A l'idée d'auteur comme individu dans le 
champ des produits intellectuels. Les nouvelles formes de communication en 
ligne affatblissent le Hen entre I’individualité de l'auteur et le texte. La seconde 
partie de l'article développe le thème de la connaissance scientifique dans la 
société contemporaine, en particulier en ce qui concerne la paternité de textes 
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universitaires. L'internet a apporté de profonds changements dans les publications 
scientifiques. Les caractéristiques techniques et structurelles de l'internet ouvrent 
des possibilités de réorganisation du système scientifique en vue d'un remplace- 
ment de la paternité des textes et de la réputation par des mécanismes innovants 
de traitement et de sélection de l'information. 


Mots-clés: structure sociale + individu + communication + science + internet 


El autor y la autoría en la sociedad del Internet: Nuevas perspectivas 
desde la comunicación científica 
Mariano Longo y Stefano Magnolo 


Internet es la más reciente y relevante innovación en el área de los medios de 
comunicación de masa y también es el medio que reproduce la mayoría de las car- 
acterísticas de la sociedad global. Tratando de describir la sociedad contemporánea, 
no podemos dejar de lado las implicaciones de la web. Nuestra suposición es que 
la evolución del Internet ha llevado a efectos problemáticos en la relevancia de 
conceptos tales como la individualidad, autor, autoría, y derecho de reproducción, 
tal y como eran usados hasta ahora. La primera parte del artículo se centra en la 
individualidad como una manera de describir a los actores individuales y las 


Palabras clave: estructura social + individuo + comunicación + ciencia + Internet 


Identité nationale, anomie et santé mentale en Amérique latine 
Carlos José Parales Quenza 


L'article suggère qu'il existe des liens entre la construction des identités nationales 
en Amérique latine, Vanomie et la santé mentale. De nombreux problémes dans 
le processus d’identification nationale, comme des mouvements d’indépendance 
nationale ambivalents, la ségrégation et l'émulation des pratiques sociales 
espagnoles, ont empéché d’inclure tous les segments de la population dans des 
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projets politiques collectifs. Du fait des exclusions et des inégalités, un état d'anomie 
persiste, dans lequel les règles sociales perdent leur efficacité dans la régulation du 
comportement social des individus. La dépendance et la dépréciation au sein du 
groupe font aussi partie des effets de ce processus dysfonctionnel de l'identification 
nationale. Etant donné l'influence des déterminants sociaux sur la santé de la 
population, l’anomie est considérée comme une cause importante de violence et 
d'inconfort psychosocial. La prise en compte des liens entre anomie et santé mentale 
amène à adopter une perspective plus large de promotion de la santé mentale et de 
prévention de la violence et de la maladie. La participation sociale, l'équité et la 
citoyenneté sant des themes centraux à l'intérieur de cette perspective plus large. 


Mots-clés: identité nationale + anomie + Amérique latine + santé mentale + violence 
+ citoyenneté 


Identidad nacional, anomia y salud mental en América Latina 
Carlos José Parales Quenza 


El artículo sugiere una conexión entre la construcción de identidades nacionales en 
América Latina, la anomia y la salud mental. Varias cuestiones en el proceso de 
identificación nacional, incluyendo movimientos ambivalentes de independencia, 
segregación y emulación de las prácticas sociales españolas, previnieron la inclusión 
de todos los segmentos de la población en proyectos políticos colectivos. Debido a 
la exclusión y la desigualdad, hay una persistente condición de anomia, en la cual 
las reglas sociales se tornan inefectivas para regular el comportamiento social de los 
individuos. La dependencia y la derogación del in-group también se cuentan entre 
los efectos de los procesos disfuncionales de identificación nacional. Dada la influ- 
encia de los determinantes sociales para la salud de la población, la anomia es con- 
siderada una importante causa de violencia y malestar psicosocial. Las conexiones 
entre anomia y salud mental requieren una perspectiva más amplia para promover 
la salud mental y prevenir la violencia y la enfermedad. La participación social, la 
equidad, y la ciudadanía son temas centrales dentro de esta perspectiva más amplia. 


Palabras clave: identidad nacional + anomia + América Latina + salud mental 
+ violencia + ciudadanía. 


Les réseaux comme processus culturellement constitués : comparaison 
de la sociologie relationnelle et de la théorie acteur-réseau 
Sophie Miltzel 


Cet article met en relation deux courants actuels de l'analyse des réseaux, qui sont 
d'habitude séparés, et qui traitent de la « culture » et de la « structure » comme 
des notions indissociables plutót que comme les entités autonomes d’une dualité. 
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Il passe en revue et compare deux traditions différentes, le « virage culturaliste » 
dans l'analyse des réseaux sociaux et la théorle de Vacteur-réseau, qui considérent 
toutes les deux que les réseaux sont des processus culturellement constitués. Cet 
article montre que les deux approches ont de nombreuses similitudes conceptuelles, 
mais aussi d'importantes différences. Elles diffèrent sur le type d’acteurs qui 
asaignent un sens aux autres. De plus, cet article montre que certaines similitudes 
conceptuelles ont débouché sur des points de convergence méthodologiques dans 
l'analyse des données. II suggère que la sociologie économique est un des domaines 
de recherche possibles où les deux approches peuvent être mises en relation de 
manière fructueuse. 


Mots-clés: théorie des réseaux + culture + sociologie relationnelle + théorie de 
Vacteur-réseau 


Las redes como procesos culturalmente constituidos: una comparación 
de la sociología relacional y de la teoría actor-red 
Sophie Miltzel 


Este artículo conecta dos corrientes actuales, tfpicamente separadas líneas de pen- 
samiento sobre redes de contactos que tratan la “cultura” y la “estructura” como 
entremezcladas más que como entidades autónomas de una dualidad. Revisa y 
compara dos tradiciones diferentes, la del “giro cultural” en análisis de redes 
sociales y la teoría de actor-red, ambos de los cuales ven las redes como procesos 
culturalmente constituidos. El artículo argumenta que los dos abordajes com- 
parten muchas similitudes conceptuales, aunque se mantienen importantes difer- 
encias. Difieren en qué tipo de actores atribuyen significados a otros. Además, el 
artículo argumenta que algunas similitudes conceptuales se han convertido en 
puntos metodológicos de convergencia en análisis de datos. El artículo sugiere la 
sociología económica como una posible área de investigación en la que los dos 
abordajes conectan productivamente. 


Palabras clave: teoría de redes + cultura + sociología relacional + teoría actor-red. 


Qualifier les influences sociales sur les intentions de fertilité : 
composition, structure et sens des réseaux sociaux en matière de 
fertilité en Allemagne de l'Ouest 

Sylvia Keim, Andreas Klirner et Laura Bernardi 


Bien que l'on reconnaisse de plus en plus l'importance des interactions sociales 
ou des réseaux sociaux dans la recherche sur la fertilité ces derniéres années, on 
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ne sait pas grand-chose des voies et des processus d'influences sociales sur les 
décisions prises par les individus en matiére de fertilité. En s'appuyant sur des 
interviews et des informations sur des réseaux, recueillies parmi de jeunes 
adultes en Allemagne de l'Ouest, les auteurs montrent que les méthodes qualita- 
tives permettent d'approfondir notre connaissance des influences sociales et con- 
textuelles sur les intentions de fertilité des couples. Ils explorent ce phénoméne 
en prenant en compte les perceptions subjectives et en analysant les interactions 
à Vintérieur de ces réseaux ainsi que les dynamiques de ces réseaux. Les méth- 
odes qualitatives permettent de recueillir et d'analyser rétrospectivement des 
informations riches sur les dynamiques des réseaux en relation avec les événe- 
ment de la vie. Elles peuvent aussi étre utiles pour compléter les données longi- 
tudinales encore trop rares sur les réseaux sociaux, ainsi que pour développer des 
moyens d'enquéte économes et efficaces pour recueillir de telles informations 
d'une maniére standardisée. 


Mots-clés: fertilité + réseau social + influence sociale + méthodes qualitatives 
+ Allemagne 


Influencia social calificadora en intenciones de fertilidad: 
composición, estructura, y significado de redes sociales relevantes 
para la fertilidad en Alemania occidental 

Sylvia Keim, Andreas Klitrner y Laura Bernardi 


Aunque la relevancia de interacciones sociales o redes sociales para la investi- 
gación en fertilidad ha sido cada vez más reconocida en años recientes, se 
conoce poco sobre los canales y mecanismos de influencias sociales en la toma 
de decisiones de los individuos sobre fertilidad. Basándonos en entrevistas 
centradas en problemas y datos de redes colectados entre jóvenes adultos en 
Alemania occidental, explorando el fenómeno, llevando en cuenta percepciones 
subjetivas, analizando interacciones dentro de redes así como las dinámicas de 
las redes, los autores muestran que los métodos cualitativos amplían nuestra 
comprensión de influencias sociales y contextuales en las intenciones de fertil- 
idad de las parejas. Los métodos cuantitativos permiten la colecta y el análisis 
de rica información retrospectiva sobre las dinámicas de redes en relación con 
eventos del curso de la vida. Esto puede ayudar tanto a complementar los 
todavía raros datos longitudinales sobre redes sociales y a desarrollar muy 
frugales y eficientes instrumentos de encuesta para colectar tal información de 
manera estandarizada. 


Palabras clave: fertilidad + red social + influencia social + métodos cualitativos 
+ Alemania 
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L'Association des Sociologues du Kazakhstan : développements 
nationaux et coopération avec l'Association Internationale de 
Sociologie 

Sergei Konovalov et Almas Taizhanoo 


La sociologie faite au Kazakhstan, l'un des Etats post-soviétiques qui se développe 
rapidement, est A peu prés inconnue des sociologues académiques occidentaux. 
Mais l'Association des Sociologues du Kazakhstan continue de faire des efforts 
importants pour changer cette situation. Depuis l'effondrement de l'Union 
Soviétique en 1991 et la chute du « rideau de fer », la sociologie au Kazakhstan s'est 
beaucoup transformée, passant d'une conception idéologique à une science de la 
vraie vie, à la fois sur le plan théorique et pratique. Deux de ses progrès les plus 
notables sont le rapide développement actuel de la communauté des socio 

au Kazakhstan et leur fort intérét pour la coopération internationale. En plus de 
leur participation à l'Association Internationale de Sociologie, certains ont établis 
des contacts de long terme avec des sociologues étrangers et il y a une réelle ouver- 
ture à différents types d'expériences sociologiques internationales. 


Mots-clés: Sociologie + Kazakhstan + post-soviétique + science + coopération 
internationale 


La Asociación de sociólogos de Kazajstán: Evoluciones y cooperación 
con la Asociación Sociológica Internacional 
Sergei Konovalov y Almas Trizhanov 


La sociología de Kazajstán, uno de los Estados postsoviéticos en rápida evolu- 
ción, es virtualmente desconocida por los expertos occidentales en sociología. Sin 
embargo, la Asociación de Sociólogos de Kazajstán está haciendo fuertes y con- 
stantes esfuerzos para cambiar la situación. Desde el desmembramiento de la 
Unión Soviética en 1991, y la cafda del “telón de acero”, la sociología de Kazajstán 
ha recorrido un largo camino desde un concepto de la sociología basado en ide- 
ología para una ciencia de la vida real, tanto en términos teóricos como prácticos. 
Dos de los resultados más importantes de su progreso son que la comunidad de 
sociólogos en Kazajstán se caracteriza, hoy en día, por su rápida evolución y 
un firme interés en la cooperación internacional. Además de participar en la 
Asociación Sociológica Internacional, han sido establecidos contactos a largo 
plazo con sociólogos extranjeros, y hay una apertura hacia muchos tipos de expe- 
riencias sociológicas internacionales. 


Palabras clave: Sociología + Kazajstán + ciencia postsoviética + cooperación 
internacional 
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